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ogee at your map of the world. Find the countries 

where the Church has been suppressed or where it is 
in most desperate conflict, and you will find the nations 
where personal liberty has reached the vanishing point. 
The big name for this big movement is Totalitarianism. 

It means, in varying degrees, the state and nothing but 
the state. It signifies the ownership and control by the 
state of the individual from birth to death: his home, 
education, work, income and the details of his life. It 
thunders with a dogmatic finality that makes Papal in- 
fallibility sound like a hushed, hesitant voice. Person- 
ality, in this movement, is lost in mass organization. 

That it is an achieved program in some countries and 
an acknowledged aim in others, raises the question: 
“What is the reason for its rapid growth?” Its history 
is a long one, but to the aftermath of the World War 
may be traced its recent spectacular development. The 
sting of defeat, a changed economic order and an aroused 
patriotism set the stage for it. Judged by its complexion, 
it appears as the logical result of exaggerated national- 
ism. At first on the defense, it now swaggers with that 
dangerously militant air which invites attack. It takes 
for granted that there is a perpetual state of emergency. 

The servant has become the master, for an individual 
of a group now dictate to an entire people. tiistory has 
been denied and the consciousness of race and tongue 
and earthly boundaries over-emphasized to create a spirit 
of pride. In defense of an imagined superiority every 
citizen of the totalitarian state is drilled to produce, to 
serve and to die. Men accord to it a servile obedience 
under the promise of security and strength. 

Christianity must clash with any system which claims 
man, body and soul, and which pretends to be the final 
end of his existence. The Church is striving, as it has 
done through the centuries, to correct the social evils 
and patent injustices which men inflict upon their fellow- 
men. But the Church can never‘admit that man is created 
for this life alone. Nor can it stand by in silence while 
the state creates a new religion and imposes it on all 
subjects. 

For the totalitarian state is not satisfied with presum- 
ing that individuals are unable to regulate their family 
life and business or to plan successfully. Its attitude 


towards religion has found expression first in resent- 





Nothing But the State 






ment, then in denial and finally in the usurpation of 
the very functions of religion itself. In seeking to hold 
the spiritual loyalty and the idealism of a people it has 
offered as an idol or god a dictator, a nation or the 
state. 

Witness the process in Germany. “Paganism,” one 
of our leading secular weeklies observes, “is being 
pounded into the souls and minds of 6,000,000 eight 
to eighteen-year-old German boys and girls by their 
blond, fanatic leader, Baldur von Schirach. They are’ 
plunged into wild frenzies when they hear him roar: 
‘To be a nation is the religion of our epoch.’” Express- 
ing the creed of this religion, Pastor Hossenfelder was 
acclaimed when he shouted: “We want a church that 
recognizes the supreme authority of the National Social- 
ist State, that rejects the spirit of Christian inter- 
nationalism.” 

Further evidence of how far this “nothing but the 
state” program has been fastened on the souls of its 
followers is given. We read that “today millions of 
Germans, when twilight beckons, light candles placed 
at either side of a picture of Hitler, kneel in their homes 
before his effigy, and worship their ‘Saviour,’ who liber- 
ated the nation from the fetters of Versailles.” There 
is no denying that General Ludendorff revealed the pur- 
pose of the Totalitarian State when he wrote in Der 
Totale Krieg: “Germany will never become invincible 
until it has a single State religion like Japanese 
Shintoism.” 

It is easily understood why the Church is in mortal 
combat with such a system. Not as easy to understand 
is the attitude of Catholics who write to protest to us 
that we are unfair to this or that country because we 
point out facts such as these. The experience of other 
nations may serve as warning to us to become enlight- 
ened on the purpose of any movement that threatens 
our Faith and our personal liberty. Only an informed, 
prepared and organized Catholicity can keep from hap- 
pening here what has brought devastation to the Church 
in other countries. 
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CURRENT FACT AND COMMENT 





ln the daily press there is confusion, and in the popular 


mind bewilderment concerning the struggle in Spain. What 
has divided that unhappy country into two opposing armed 
forces in fratricidal struggle? 
A knowledge of the historical 
background and development 
of the Spanish Republic is 
necessary for an understand- 
ing of the present situation. Spanish Turmoil, on page 73 
of this issue, offers a clear and authoritative introduction to 
the understanding of the present crisis. It is written by an 
authority on Spain, and THe SIGN considers itself fortunate 
in being able to present his analysis of the situation to its 
readers. Furthermore, there is information in this article 
which has not appeared before in the press in America. 

In the present conflict the terms Loyalist and Rebel are 
little more than serviceable labels. There is a very true 
sense in which the Loyalists deserve to be called Rebels. 
They have no mandate from the people to justify their con- 
duct. Even before the outbreak of open hostilities they had 
weakly surrendered to the forces of radicalism and terrorism 
within their ranks. They are really the ones who declared 
war when their Prime Minister from the bench made the 
statement: “Towards the Opposition we must consider our- 
selves as in the position of belligerents.” 

Are the Loyalists so representative of the Spanish masses 
and public opinion in general in Spain as many reports would 
seem to indicate? The total votes polled by the Left in the 
recent elections was 4,366,000, while the Right and Centre 
Parties together received 4,910,870 votes. 

As far as the Monarchists are concerned, they may be 
ignored. There is a great hue and cry about the Fascists— 
and where is there not where the Communists are threatened ? 
It has for some time been their policy to label everything 
opposed to them Fascist. 

As a matter of fact, if the Rights win there is no danger, 
nor even possibility of a Fascist régime. The Army leaders 
are nearly all comparatively young men and want finally a 
Republic where all can live in peace. The whole attitude 
of the daily press, correspondents, commentators and Editors, 
shows that they have imbibed an anti-Catholic tradition 
which has predisposed them to believe that where the 
Catholic Church is concerned she must be on the wrong 
side and responsible for all evil. So they accept the prop- 
aganda against her and repeat what has long been in the 
mouths of anti-clericals, even if they be Communists and 
Anarchists. 


The Situation 
in Spain 


M ANY newspaper reports from Spain have emphasized 
the fact that there have been priests in the ranks of the 
Rebels. It would be rather surprising if the Catholics of 
Spain did not identify them- 
selves with the revolt against 
the atheistic Communism of 
the Loyalists. Certainly they 
have had sufficient provoca- 
tion. In fact, the very existence of the Church in Spain 
would seem to depend on the outcome of the present sanguin- 
ary struggle. 

The outrages committed against the Church by the present 
régime are known to all. Priests and religious have been 
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murdered and exiled, churches, monasteries and convents 
have been burned, nuns have been maltreated and driven 
from their works of charity and education. The atrocities 
of recent weeks can be compared only with those of the 
French Revolution and Soviet Russia. 

Nor can it be said in excuse that these atrocities have 
been committed by irresponsible elements in spite of the 
government. Those committing the outrages have had not 
only the connivance but the actual support of the govern- 
ment. They have been encouraged by some of the highest 
government officials and in no single case has punishment 
been meted out to the culprits. 

Is it any wonder that the Catholics of Spain have turned 
against a régime which has adopted toward them a policy of 
repression and even of extermination, and which plans to 
inaugurate a Spanish Soviet. modeled on the U.S.S.R.? 
Nevertheless, it would be false to identify this rebellion with 
the Catholic Church or even with individual Catholics. All 
its adherents are not of the best, but nevertheless it has 
rallied about its banner most of the conservative and decent 
elements of the country. 


| T is only natural that sides should be taken even by out- 
siders in the present conflict in Spain. Socialist and Com- 
munist régimes, such as France and Russia, favor the 
Loyalists, while Fascists, as 
Germany and Italy, favor the 
Rebels. Newspapers too take 
sides, as is evidenced by the 
coloring which the news re- 
ceives as it is served to the public. 

The New York Post supplies some choice morsels on its 
editorial page. It finds that the struggle in Spain is not 
between Communism and Fascism. It is a struggle between 
the advocates and opponents of democracy. Under the 
champions of democracy the learned editorial writer lists 
Republicans, Socialists, Communists, Syndicalists and Anar- 
chists. Well, well, we shall certainly have to revise many 
of our notions. 

This writer further informs us that Spain’s government 
is neither Socialist nor Communist, and that it was elected 
by an overwhelming majority of the Spanish people. And 
this gentleman pretends to be writing objectively. 

Gil Robles, as an outstanding Catholic leader, is the target 
of many hostile shafts. The following is from Time: “Sur- 
prise of the week was verification of the astounding story 
that when Spain’s devious José Maria Gil Robles, Catholic 
reactionary, was Minister of War ten months ago, he and 
Fascist Generals Franco and Mola prepared for the present 
civil war by digging secret (italics ours) gun emplacements 
all along the Guadarrama ridge. Fortunately for Spain’s 
Leftist Government, loyal officers knew where most of 
them were.” 

In spite of a real effort we have found it impossible to 
imagine Sefior Robles constructing secret gun emplacements 
all along a vast ridge within a few miles of Madrid—espe- 
cially how they could be secret when their positions were 
known to loyal officers. 

And witness the following liberal remarks from the 
liberal Christian Century in declaring that the rebellion had 
become a “holy war”; “No war in which the church has so 
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much at stake could be otherwise regarded by those whose 
idea of a Christian social order is an absolute monarchy 
defended by a Pretorian guard, a feudal system of land 
ownership, and Catholic unity enforced by the inquisition 
and the police power of the state. Their cry is against 
godless communism and materialistic Marxism, but their 
antipathy toward any form of liberalism, republicanism or 
parliamentarianism is no less.” 

And not so long ago we had thought bigotry so long dead 
that even its odor had disappeared. 


| N a recent article in the Magazine section of the New York 
Times, comparing conditions in America and Europe, Anne 
O’Hare McCormick makes some very sage remarks. Those 
who are tempted to give way 
to despair because of the slow- 
ness of economic recovery, 
who are wearied by the con- 
ventionalities of political con- 
ventions, whose nerves are frayed and patience worn by the 
bellowing of electioneering politicians, or who are worried 
by the “crisis” facing America, might well take to heart some 
of the remarks of this penetrating observer of world affairs. 

As a matter of fact, America is facing no real crisis; no 
threat of impending doom hangs over us. The politicians warn 
us that decisions are to be made in the coming election on 
which depends the whole future of the traditional American 
way of life. But there is no indication that the American 
people feel that their situation is desperate, or that they are 
facing desperate alternatives. Difficulties there are in great 
number not only in the economic order but from droughts and 
floods and dust storms. But none of the scourges nor all 
taken together makes our situation comparable to that of 
Europe. 

As the Englishman said: “Your paramount concern is still 
prosperity—how you are to exist in the style to which you 
are accustomed. Ours is safety—whether we are to exist 
at all.” 

War clouds hang dark and threatening over Europe. Nerves 
have been made jittery by repeated war scares so that every 
untoward incident looms large as a possible threat to peace. 
A few democracies remain but most Europeans, whether they 
like it or not, march to the tune played by Fascist or Pro- 
letariat dictatorships. 

To quote from the article already mentioned: “Look at 
Spain, convulsed by hates that can be appeased only by blood, 
fire and blind destruction. Look at France, precariously bal- 
anced on thin ice covering crevasses almost as dangerous as 
those cracked wide open across the Pyrenees. Look at 
Germany, trussed up as rigidly as a leg in a splint to keep 
on marching at any cost of internal pressure, pain or perma- 
nent deformity. Look at Italy, turned into a bundle of fasces 
bound together by an iron will in a military discipline people 
accept as the price of national self-preservation. Look at 
frightened England, if you can bear the spectacle of John 
Bull in a blue funk, fumbling with panic policies.” We have 
cause to be grateful that our condition is not far worse. 


Europe and 
America 


Is the present issue of THE SIGN is a review of a book en- 
titled Crime And Religion. This book was written by two 
priests who have been chaplains of IHinois State Penitentiary, 
Joliet-Stateville, from 1916 to 
the present time. It is there- 
fore the result of experience, 
of personal observation and 
study, and not of fine-spun 
theorizing. The authors draw their conclusions from facts. 
In these pages last April we had occasion to quote Mr. J. 
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Edgar Hoover to the effect that “Aggravated robbery, theft, 
arson, rape, felonious assault or murder annually are visited 
upon one of every sixteen homes in America. Last year in this 
supposedly enlightened, advanced, civilized country there was 
a minimum of 12,000 murders and an estimated total of 
1,445,581 major crimes. Thus, one of every 84 persons ip 
the United States was subjected to injury or death through 
the workings of this tremendous crime aggregate.” And 20% 
of this crime is committed by persons not old enough to vote, 

There has been an increasingly wide-spread realization of 
the gravity of this situation. Remedies have been studied 
and discussed in the papers, in pamphlets and books and in 
crime conferences by religious leaders, sociologists, criminolo- 
gists and penologists. Undoubted advances have been made 
but there has certainly been insufficient emphasis placed on 
religion as a means of reducing crime and rehabilitating the 
criminal. 

We wonder how much of this lack of emphasis is due to 
the notion that religious people and especially Catholics fill 
our prisons. How often we have heard this accusation and 
heard it made as if it were uncontrovertable by those who 
should know better. Crime And Religion gives the facts and 
figures, and to many they will come as a distinct shock. 

The Joliet-Stateville prison has been registering 96.07% 
church membership for the past 15 years. In some states 
the registration is higher. This would seem to indicate that 
our prisons are filled with church members and that the 60% 
of our people who have no church affiliations lead lives of 
almost lily-white innocence. 

An examination of the figures however reveals that the 
prisoner need have no affiliations with a church to be recorded 
as one of its members. “In prison records no such connection 
is presupposed! In prison records it suffices that the prisoner 
has at some time or another joined a church or belonged 
to it, no matter whether that was five, twenty-five, or fifty 
years ago; no matter whether the prisoner has not put his 
foot inside of a church nor performed a religious duty for an 
age. It even suffices that either the prisoner’s father or mother 
or both have professed the religion assigned by him, though 
the prisoner himself never professed any religion. Yes, it 
suffices that the prisoner here and now states his preference 
or choice of the religion he might wish to profess if occasion 
were to arise, this merely hypothetical preference being re- 
corded as the respective prisoner’s religion.” 
































































W ue Father Kalmer became the chaplain at Joliet- 
Stateville, he interviewed the prisoners registered as Catho- 
lics and found that 9.75% had never joined the Church and 
that most of them had not 
been baptized. His records 
disclosed the fact that 80.29% 
of the Catholic converts had 
not made their Easter duty and 
therefore could not be considered as practising their religion. 

There were found to be several reasons for the high regis- 
tration of prisoners with religious affiliations. The receiving 
agent, for reasons of future emergency and because his forms 
required a specific answer, listed as many as possible as be- 
longing to a particular religious group. 

The more important reason, however, is the indeterminate 
sentence and parole law. In an effort to make a general 
good impression and to secure the favor of the chaplain and 
of charity and church workers who may be able to help him 
secure an early release, the incoming prisoner lists himself 
as belonging to a particular religious group. In this he feels 
that he has everything to gain and nothing to lose. 

The proof of this is not far to seek. The parole law went 
into effect in Illinois in 1895. Previous to that time the 
percentage of church affiliations for all denominations to- 
gether was 37.08%. In 1894 the record for church members 
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rocketed to 80.52%. In 1910 it exceeded 99%. In the 
past 23 years church affiliations at Joliet-Stateville increased 
260%. If the reasons were not known one might think that 
the underworld had suddenly gone religious. One prisoner, 
questioned by the chaplain as to why he had changed his re- 
ligion, replied : “I learned at Cook County jail that Protestants 
now have more influence with the board of parole than 
Catholics.” 

The author quotes very appositely: “Statistics furnish a 
tool which is dangerous in the hands of those who do not 
know its use and deficiencies.” 


Ix THE course of the fervent address made by the Holy 
Father on the occasion of the opening of the world exhibit 
of the Catholic Press, during which he designated Commu- 
nism as “the first and great- 
est and most universal dan- 
ger” confronting the world 
at the present time, he de- 
clared that it was not the 
intention of the Church to interfere in the purely political 
sphere, but at the same time he insisted that the Church 
cannot admit that politics should rule morals. 

When the Church makes known her mind on things 
which touch the individual and the community, such as 
birth control, education, capital and labor, and the like, the 
cry is raised that the Church is mixing in “politics.” She 
is told, and often in no polite terms to mind her own busi- 
ness. Now, what is the “business” of the Church? It is 
essentially to save souls—salus animarum suprema lex. She 
does this by preaching the Gospel of Jesus Christ, by ad- 
ministering the Sacraments which He instituted to bestow, 
increase and perfect the life of the soul, by revealing the 
errors which threaten the spiritual life of mankind, and by 
pointing out the way in which these errors are to be cor- 
rected. This office of supreme guide in morals belongs to her 
and to her alone. To her has been committed the guardian- 
ship over the moral order. She is “the pillar and the ground 
of truth.” 

Hence, when the spiritual welfare of souls is in danger, 
it is the right and duty of the Church to speak out. She 
would be faithless to her trust were she to be “like a dumb 
dog, not knowing how to bark.” Yet in so doing she injures 
the right of no man or community of men. All deliberate 
actions of men have a moral character. They are either 
good or bad. In disputes about their moral character the 
Church is the highest judge. This divinely bestowed au- 
thority is used by the Church, not for the detriment, but for 
the good of all people. When the Church, therefore, con- 
siders questions which have a political bearing, as well as a 
moral one, it is the moral quality which she takes mainly 
into account. Those who counsel the Church to “mind her 
own business,” truly but arrogantly tell her to do her duty. 
And her duty is to be the guide and judge of the moral law. 


The Church the 
Guardian of Morals 


Tue reopening of schools in September centres attention 
again on Catholic education. The importance of Catholic 
education in the life of the Church is too evident to need 
comment. It is a_ subject 
which can scarcely be over- 
emphasized. The vitality of 
the Church in America has 
been due in no small measure, 
to the efficiency of our parochial school system. One of the 
finest manifestations of the dynamic character of Catholicism 
in this country has been the tremendous sacrifices which 
American Catholics have made to preserve and extend their 
educational system. 
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Unfortunately there are still many who do not see the im- 
possibility of such a thing as neutral education. For educa- 
tion to disregard religion is to cease to be neutral and to 
assume the position that religion is a thing apart, that it is 
of no importance in the life of the individual and of society, 
that it does not enter into the warp and woof of our daily 
existence. Disregard of religion in education can only rest on 
the presumption that there is no such thing as the soul, created 
by God, redeemed by the Blood of Christ and destined to a 
life hereafter. 

As we had occasion to write recently in THe SicNn: 
“Catholics support their own educational system because of 
their belief regarding the nature and destiny of man. This 
is fundamental and any discussion which does not include this 
aspect of the problem is beside the point. The educational 
program is built on the fact that man has a soul as well as a 
body, a supernatural life as well as a natural, an eternal life 
as well as a temporal. The whole purpose of Catholic educa- 
tion is primarily directed to create conditions where this 
spiritual side of the student’s nature may be nurtured to the 
full development of Christian life. On the other hand it is 
a matter of fact that the whole trend of American secular 
education is towards a philosophy of life which is diametrically 
opposed to the Catholic position. It is a philosophy which, no 
matter what form or shade of materialism or naturalism it 
may assume, is always and definitely anti-Christian.” 

And it is well also to insist that this moral training helps 
rather than retards a thorough intellectual development. 


E wrists on youth has become an interesting phenome- 
non in the modern world. This emphasis is particularly 
marked in countries where radical changes have been made 
under pressure from dictators 
whose only hope of perma- 
nence is to capture the youth 
of the nation. It is hardly 
possible to exaggerate the cult 
of youth in countries like Germany and Russia where all are 
being moulded according to fixed plans. 

If Nazis or Communists are to continue their sway they 
must train the rising generation to be Nazis or Communists. 
A recent writer in the London Tablet quotes a Nazi as saying: 
“We are making all this propaganda for the Olympic Games 
because sport is for youth. They are the people who matter 
in Germany today. As for the old people, they—well, what’s 
the use of them? They had better die.” 


Emphasis on 
Youth 


To Most Rev. James E. Walsh, Vicar Apostolic of Kong- 
moon, China, and first Maryknoll Bishop, on his election as 
Superior General of the Catholic Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of America. §To Rev. 
John J. Wynne, S.J., noted 
Catholic educator and editor- 
in-chief of The Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, on the completion 
of his sixtieth year in the Society of Jesus. {To King Leo- 
pold of Belgium on his prohibition of certain licentious 
magazines in Belgium. {To J. Lewis May, distinguished 
litterateur and author of the excellent biography Cardinal 
Newman, on his reception into the Catholic Church. § To 
Dr. A. W. F. Blunt Anglican Bishop of Bradford in Eng- 
land, on his candid admission that he was unfair in criticiz- 
ing the Pope over the Ethiopian question. § To Brother 
Galimard of Legney, France, on his seventy-seven years of 
uninterrupted teaching. § To Rev. Thomas Megan, S.V.D., 
native of Eldora, Iowa, on his appointment as first Prefect 
of Hwaikingfu, Honan, China. § To Most Rev. Richard T. 
Guilfoyle on his appointment as Bishop of Altoona, Pa. 


Toasts Within 
the Month 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


PARADISE FOR SALE 


ATHER VINCENT McNABB, O.P., prefaces the following verse 

in “G.K.’s Weekly’”’ with a quotation from an Old Author: 
“The problem of the hour is the problem of the land; and the 
problem of the land is the problem of the woman’’: 


When Adam delved and Eve span 

Said Eve:—“You’re not a gentleman! 
“And gentlefolk we'll never be 

Nor our quick-growing family 
“Until we seek to gain our knowledge 

At some good State-provided college. 
“To me it’s noon-day clear, in land 

And shrubs and trees and cattle and 
“In vines and wheat we cannot find 

The urban polish of the mind 
“Though we’ve enough to eat and drink 

We've nothing really fit to think 
“So let us sell this country hole 

And risk our living on the dole. 
“Remember, though I am your wife, 

A woman’s right to live her life. 
“Remember, too, I'll stop my rowing 

Only when you have stopped your ploughing.” 

So Adam changed their milk and honey 

For a small wad of paper money. 

Their cosy home he changed for what 

Was but a modest city flat, 

So small their only dining table 
Could seat but them and Cain and Abel. 

* ok *” * 

Cain’s hanging on a murder charge 

Is tragedy so dark and large 

The present writer feels he must 

The theme to dramatists entrust. 

L’Envoi. 

If God has given you a croft, 

Till it and thank Him. Don’t be soft 

And think that men can rightly think 

Without enough to eat and drink; 

Still less, increase and multiply 

Where they eat only what they buy. 


WHAT WILL A MAN GIVE? 


p ERHAPS the “‘average Englishman”’ isn’t telling the truth about 
‘what he would take in exchange for his soul. If he is the 
following figures pay him no compliment. From the London 
“‘Tablet’’: 


Chances of Heaven, sang Ella Wheeler Wilcox, how much 
are they worth? And the Daily Express, its finger as ever 
on the national pulse, supplies the answer. The average 
Englishman would seil the chances of life beyond the grave 
for three thousand pounds; that is, the chances of any kind 
of future life, not simply of heaven. The same average 
Englishman would agree to die within the next fifteen years 
for ten thousand pounds. There could be few more illu- 
minating estimates or clearer signposts of the path on which 
as a nation we are drifting. The short and moderately 
merry life is an old ideal, but a man could not be very merry 
for very long on three thousand pounds. What Pascal would 
have said to the young men of modern England, whose an- 
swer to his celebrated wager takes this similarly sporting 
form, we cannot know, except that it would have been 
couched in excellent French. But the rage and indignation 


of our ancestors, both Protestant and Catholic, we can more 
easily imagine. It may be conjectured that the Protestants 
would have to admit a special responsibility: nothing has 
encouraged disbelief in the future life more than the aban- 
donment of prayers for the dead and the glib assumption 
that all is as well as can be with every deceased person. 
An automatic heaven does not comfort, because even the 
most complacent people feel that it is all being made sus- 
piciously easy, and the preacher is met with the familiar 
Communist taunt about “Pie in the sky when you die.” 
Medieval men were immensely right when they carved the 
Last Judgment, goats included, on the west ends of churches, 
so that those who would not hear Mass should nevertheless 
not escape a wholesome reminder of what was (and is) 
what. 


NEW APOLOGETICS 


ia ECENT developments in Europe show the profound wisdom of 
the warning given by Monsignor Fulton Sheen in addressing 
a meeting of the Maynooth Union. It is from ‘The Universe’’: 


That a new kind of apologetics—the apologetics of charity 
and kindness, of seeking a common denominator, and of 
avoiding those things that might possibly wound—was needed 
was the opinion expressed by Msgr. Sheen, of the Catholic 
University of Washington, D. C., when he addressed the gen- 
eral meeting of the Maynooth Union last week on “The 
Church and the World in the United States.” 

Msgr. Sheen said he was convinced of such a necessity as 
a result of his experience in speaking every Sunday night for 
the past 10 years through 57 stations to an audience of 8 or 
10 million people. 

“T have received hundreds of thousands of letters,” he said, 
“and 29 per cent. of these were from non-Catholics.” 

“The Church to-day,” Msgr. Sheen added, “seems to be 
suffering from some kind of purgation. The Chalice of 
Gethsemane is being generously dipped to some of the nations 
of the world to-day.” 

Mgr. Sheen added: “The influences which are molding 
civilization to-day are not coming from above; they are 
coming from below, from the masses, from the socially dis- 
possessed, the economically disinherited, from those whose 
wants are many and whose possessions are few. They are 
coming from the great broken earthenware of humanity. 

“They are molding civilization in the U.S.A., they are 
molding France, they are molding Germany, they have molded 
Russia; and they are molding the entire world. 

“It is our apologetic business to take account of those forces. 
The only influence we will ‘have in the future is an indirect 
one. We must get down to the workers and train the masses, 
get down to the proletariat and build up a strong, active 
Christian body.” 


ACT OF GOD 


"ROM the column ‘‘Everyday Religion” in ‘‘The Living Church’’ 
come the following very reasonable comments on what is cur- 
rently called an ‘‘Act of God’’: 


Express companies and railroads guard themselves in 
microscopic print on their way-bills against many contingen- 
cies in which they will not assume the risk of loss. Among 
these is the “Act of God.” By this surprising phrase they 
imply floods, drought, cyclones, lighting, earthquakes, falling 
stars, or any other convulsions of Nature. The phrase stands 
until the Society for the Promotion of Atheism detects it and 
cares to get it changed. 
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September, 1936 


There is a sense in which all motions of the elements are 
the “Act of God.” It is a question, often, whether the ensuing 
loss is also an Act of God. After a great flood, a priest and a 
prominent engineer were traveling through a devastated city. 
Turning from the wreckage the engineer said to the priest, 
“You believe in God, don’t you?” The priest answered, “I 
most certainly do.” “Well, then,” said the engineer, “how do 
you explain all this loss? What kind of God is it who would 
do that ?” 

The priest replied: “All that God has done is to send this 
region five inches of rain in one week. As a scientist you 
know that such a rainfall recurs in certain cycles. Formerly 
this region was heavily wooded. The river systems were 
able to take care of the excess water. But man has come in, 
cleared the forests and drained the land. What is more, this 
very city has crowded the river so that it has no room to 
stretch, and blocked it with a dozen bridges. Man has been 
both short-sighted and greedy. He crowds his poor neighbor, 
he crowds the river, and he would like to crowd God. I am 
surprised that you, a man able to build subways and bridges, 
turn around and blame ‘God for man’s folly and greed. Is 
that the way you think about God ?” 

Much the same may be said about the “Dust Bowl,” our 
latest continental calamity. 


ON READING BOOKS TWICE 


‘ROM one of the letters which Quintus Quiz addresses weekly 

‘to the Editor of ‘‘The Christian Century’’ comes the following 
confession of human weakness in the matter of reading—a con- 
fession most of us can probably make our own: 


Sir: I remember a remark of yours which I should like 
to contradict but cannot. You said, how seldom in these days 
we read a book twice! I should like to have answered: “I 
challenge that. Now I on the contrary... .” But here my 
conscience pulls me up, and I have to admit that I seldom, 
very seldom, read a book twice. 

It may be a book which I admire greatly. The author has 
brought to it the thought and toil of years. He may have 
opened up to me new ranges of vision. I read him; I may 
even review him. I say to myself, “That is a book to be kept 
on the shelves near at hand.” I mean to read that book 
again. ButdoI? Most probably not. 

There are many reasons for this, and there are some con- 
sequences. The first and chief reason for this change in habit 
is that books come out so rapidly and there is always, and 
rightly, a strong appeal to the reader in the list of new books. 
Is there any more delightful evening than the one on which 
you have a pile of new books by your side and nothing else 
to do but browse among them? But the increased speed at 
which books are produced tends to make the reader put away 
the book read and try to keep pace with the swift stream. 

It is the general confession of such as prepare books for us 
that books have today a shorter life. Good books, even best- 
sellers, have as a rule a lesser term of life than they used 
to have. 

But may not this be due in part to the fact that in the con- 
ditions of this modern life we demand that accelerated supply ? 
We want new books because we do not really want to read 
books twice. Upon us has fallen the spell of the cinema and 
the radio; we live in the age of speed. We travel faster; we 
eat faster; we read faster. And we do not tarry by the way. 

What should we have known of Hamlet or King Lear if 
we had read these plays once and put them aside? Or for 
the matter of that, what should we have known of the book 
of Job or of Isaiah if we had read them as they came from a 
circulating library on Monday, and we had to return them 
on Wednesday? By the following Monday if you were asked 
what you remembered of these books you might answer that 
they left upon you a sense as of a glorious light, but what 
they revealed you could not precisely say. 

We should agree that for the understanding of such books 
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there is need for many readings. But why should we re-read 
some of the books which come our way? Why indeed? Why 
read some of them at all? 

You remember the Ballade of a Book Reviewer written 
some years ago by Mr. Chesterton: 


I have not read a rotten page 

Of “Sex Hate,” or “The Social Test,” 

And here comes “Husks” and “Heritage”. . . 
O Moses, give us all a rest! 

“Ethics of Empire!” . . . I protest 

I will not even cut the strings, 

I'll read “Jack Redskin on the Quest” 

And feed my brain with better things. 


Have you never fled from some books of the day back to 
Jack Redskin on the Quest? 

But when the good book comes—there is no lack of good 
books—we shall not get the virtue of it by reading it once. 
To say that we can is to exalt ourselves above the writer 
and to boast that what took him years to prepare, takes us 
only an hour to understand. 


A NEW SOCIAL REGISTER 


‘OME of the social registerites may feel a little less exclusive 
, now that a four-footed member has been admitted to their 
august company. From the New York ‘‘World Telegram’’: 


Mrs. George L. K. Morris, of the East Nineties and Lenox, 
Mass., has put over a laugh on the Social Register by having 
her red Pekingese solemnly listed after the names of herself 
and Mr. Morris as a junior—*“Miss Rose.” 

It makes a collectors’ item of the 1936 summer volume, for 
never before has the Register been known to admit a four- 
footed member. It is a safe guess, too, that the next move 
will be a coming out party for Rose. She won’t appear here- 
after, and also not in the Locater, the list of Married Maidens 
or the Dilatory Domiciles. She will be out as surely as if 
resting under a granite monument in the dog cemetery at 
Hartsdale—“gone but not forgotten.” 

Aside from her unique social position, Rose is said to be 
not unusual. It may embarrass the Register to learn that 
she hasn’t been able to make the grade of the American Kennel 
Club. She is not pedigreed and has no ancestry, having 
gotten in entirely collaterally, through her connection with 
the Morris family of colonial and Revolutionary tradition. 

But she is in now, and no mistake. We hope she enjoys 
the social whirl and is received with flattering attention while 
it lasts. Her presence there should teach us all to be kinder 
to both man and beast, for one never knows who is going to 
turn up in the Social Register and it’s nice to be on friendly 
terms with the great. 


HUMAN ENDURANCE 


W HAT the human body can bear up under is at times almost 
incredible. The following fasting story is taken from ‘‘The 
Literary Digest’: 

On a thin pallet in a hot Bombay temple lay a tiny, shriveled 
man, replying only with feeble gestures to the acclamations 
of the crowds that surrounded him last week. Day by day, 
the crowds grew greater, as the curious gathered to view a 
man who had lived for 132 days without food or drink. 

Surpassing all known records, this voluntary fast of Muni 
Shri Misrilalji was begun March 12, in an effort to unite 
by a startling demonstration the million members of the 
schism-torn Jain religion, in which he is a monk. Emaciated 
and weak, it was feared he would not survive. 

The Jains are nearly all wealthy merchants or money-lend- 
ers, living comfortably, but they believe that they must eat 
no food that has involved killing. 

Over every Jain’s mouth is a cloth to prevent any tiny insect 
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from flying in, and in his hand is a brush to sweep all living 
matter from the spot on which he would sit. 

They drink no boiled water, since this involves killing 
microbes, and they sometimes hire men to permit themselves 
to be bitten by insects, so that the bugs may not die of 
starvation. ... 

Most religious fasting is only partial and does not involve 
the dangers of total abstinence. When no food or water is 
taken into the body, the animal heat falls, and more than 
50 per cent of the dry, solid matter of the body may be lost. 
Fever, restlessness and delirium soon set in. 

With these symptoms, the average person can survive only 
eight days without food or water, but there have been many 
notable cases of prolonged fasting, usually of necessity or 
for political motives. 

Two other East Indians figured in fasts. In September, 
1924, Mahatma Gandhi, recovering from an operation, fasted 
for twenty-one days in protest against the British. Jatin- 
dranath Ras, arrested the same year in the Lahore con- 
spiracy, lasted without food sixty-one days before dying. 

After the wreck of the frigate Medusa in 1876, fifteen people 
survived without food for thirteen days on an open raft. 

Terence McSwiney, Lord Mayor of Cork, was arrested in 
1920 in the Sinn Fein revolt, and fasted for seventy-one days 

3rixton Prison. He then swooned, and was forcibly fed, 
but died four days later. 


DRUGS IN CHINA 


HE fight against the dope-traffic in China is a futile effort if 

one can believe the following quotation from the ‘China 
Weekly Review’? which appeared in “Current History’ for 
August: 

While the Chinese authorities, in a desperate effort to rid 
their country of the opium and dope-traffic, executed 964 per- 
sons last year for violating the anti-drug and anti-opium laws, 
the Japanese at the same time were pushing the trade in both 
opium and narcotic drugs. 

According to the official reports of Stuart J. Fuller, Ameri- 
can delegate to the League of Nations Opium Commission, 
Japanese subjects operate drug factories practically every- 
where, in Tientsin, Shanghai, Hankow, and as for the puppet 
state of Manchukuo, the narcotic trade is not only legalized, 
but is officially propagated among the people. 

The Chinese have shown their good faith in trying to 
restrict the trade by enforcing drastic punishment on violaters 
of anti-drug laws. They not only registered more than a 
million and a half addicts who are being treated for the habit, 
but executed nearly a thousand law violaters last year. But 
the futility of enforcement of such draconic regulations in the 
face of Japanese propagation of the traffic should be obvious. 
China might as well capitulate to the Japanese drug traffic, 
because it is foolish to take up the time of the courts and 
firing-squads merely to reduce the number of Chinese cus- 
tomers of Japanese drug-pedlars. It is a futile process, be- 
cause the Japanese, by making the drugs available everywhere 
and using subtle methods of propagation, can create more 
addicts than China can discover and kill off in a reasonable 
period of time. 

The trade has now reached a point where it is beginning to 
menace the Occident, particularly the United States. It is 
significant that those apologists for Japan who argue that 
the country should be given a free hand in the Orient always 
conveniently overlook Japan’s participation in the narcotic 


or ] 
trade, 


CATHOLIC CHARITY 


“"FHE BULLETIN” of Augusta, Georgia, gives the following 
enlightening data on one of the aspects of Catholic charity 
work in this country: 
There are 669 Catholic hospitals in the United States, an 
increase of ten over last year, the Catholic Hospital Asso- 
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ciation of the United States and Canada reports. The num. 
ber of beds in these hospitals is 85,042. 

Twenty-three general and special Catholic hospitals of the 
Archdiocese of New York gave a total of 350,000 days of 
free care, another report, that of the Division of Health 
of the Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese, states. This 
does not include Brooklyn, which is itself a Diocese. 

The expense of the care of those not able to pay or who 
could only pay in part—these are not included in the 350,000 
day figure—was not met by excess of income over expenses, 
Despite the self-sacrificing lives of the Sisters, who serve 
without salary and for a bare subsistence, and despite con- 
tributions from generous friends of the hospitals, they 
ended the year with an operating deficit of $292,438. This 
does not include interest on investment, depreciation and 
other parallel items. And the’ situation in New York may 
be duplicated in Catholic hospitals in every section of the 
nation and indeed of the world. 

Yet the Catholic Church continues to build hospitals to 
minister not to her own children merely but to all who are 
suffering and in physical distress. Georgia’s Catholic hospi- 
tals treat about 3,000 patients a year, equal to about one- 
seventh of the Catholic population of the state; an over- 
whelming majority of these 3,000 patients are not members 
of the Catholic Church. 

“Though you will not believe Me, believe My works,” 
What must one logically think of the tree bringing forth 
such fruit? 


LIPSTICK QUANTITATIVELY 


THE following scientific data on the use of lipstick was the 
result of extra curricular activity on the part of students of the 
University of Wisconsin. It is from ‘‘The New York Times”: 


The Cardinal, University of Wisconsin student publication, 
estimates that co-eds at that institution require enough lip- 
stick annually to “paint four good-sized barns.” 

Co-eds were asked by reporters to press their lips to graph 
paper. The average lip coverage was .83 square inch and 
the maximum 1.06 square inches. This was multiplied by 
the average weekly application, which was found to be 
thirty-two times. The average co-ed was found to cover 
9.68 square feet of lips annually and all the women of the 
University of Wisconsin 27,875 square feet. 


LEGAL DIALECT 


N the Boston “Traveler”? appears the following lament over the 
technicalities of legal terminology. Perhaps you will agree with 
the writer: 


Somebody with good sense introduced into the Legislatuze 
a bill providing that referendum questions on ballots be 
more briefly and intelligibly expressed. 

Upon advice asked of the Supreme Court, the House of 
Representatives proceeded, without debate, to reject the bill. 

All of which is undoubtedly thoroughly legal and con- 
stitutional. Yet the fact still remains that almost every 
referendum question appearing on ballots is a junkpile of 
words. 

Lawyers’ English as they use it when they are making 
laws or other documents is about the worst abuse of lan- 
guage known to man. In an effort to stitch all the button- 
holes and embroider on all the facts, lawmakers, usually 
lawyers, frequently produce something that defies analysis 
or interpretation. 

Witness, for example, the best legal minds in the country, 
the nine men of the United States Supreme Court, splitting 
again and again five to four on what the Constitution is 
supposed to mean. If they can’t read their fellow-lawyers’ 
stuff, what about the common, everyday voter? 

Referenda and laws use so many words no two persons can 
agree what is meant. 

























Spanish Turmoil 


The Trouble in Spain Has Its Origins in the History of the Spanish Republic. 
These Origins Are Here Traced in Their Relation to the Conflict 


Sdirre recently I had a conference 
with the Editors of The Sign in which 
we discussed Spain for several hours. 
Our agreed conclusion was that I write 
an article which, instead of dealing with 
the Spanish situation as it then was, 
would give the historical background in 
which the causes of the situation had 
developed. 

Since then the situation has changed. 
A civil war is raging in Spain, and ap- 
parently it will be a fight toa finish. I 
may say that I did not approve of the 
action of those who precipitated this 
Revolt in the Army. But the provoca- 
tion was very great. The Prime Min- 
ister from his seat at the head of the 
government bench in Parliament had 
made the frank declaration: “Towards 
the opposition we must consider our- 
selves as in the position of belligerents” ; 
namely, it was not a government for the 
whole people, nor was it its duty to pro- 
tect the lives and property of the ma- 
jority of the population (the official re- 
turns of the February elections showed 
a majority of over 200,000 for the 
Right-Center front), but to consider 
them. as enemies in war. I think all 
history will be searched in vain for a 
like declaration of policy from the head 
of a responsible government in a Civi- 
lized country. 


Revolt Not Fascist 


HIS attitude of the government 

became as clear in deeds as in 
words. Naturally the Marxists consid- 
ered themselves safe, even encouraged. 
The results were the daily increasing 
atrocities that filled the press dispatches 
for five months before this Revolt in the 
Army. There is a limit to human pa- 
tience, and it had been reached. The 
question had to be asked: When is this 
going to stop? Whither are we tend- 
ing? Are we a civilized people capable 
of self-government, or is historic Spain 
to be made a jungle, a Western Russia? 
The Revolt was the answer to these 
questions. 

It is not, accordingly, a Monarchist 
Revolt. The Monarchists were a small 
and dwindling minority. It is not a 


“Fascist” Revolt. There was practically 
no Fascism in Spain. Primo de Rivera, 
the late dictator’s son, had formed a lit- 
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tle political party which he called “The 
Spanish Phalanx,” and which was called 
“Fascist” by the Marxists. He refused 
to join the Right-Center front in the 
elections, did not have a solitary organ 
in the press to support him (even La 
Nacion, the daily founded by his father 
was supporting the United Front) and 
he did not return one deputy to Par- 
liament. But the word came long ago 
from Moscow: Concentrate on Fascism 
and Imperialism (as if the Soviets were 
alien to both!). 


The Left Responsible 


HE primary responsibility for what 

is happening in Spain must be 
placed squarely on the shoulders of the 
Left-Front government; namely, on the 
so-called Left-Wing Republicans who 
have been rotating in office since the 
elections of February. To show that is 
the purpose of this article. If I can show 
it, the utterly false impression of the 
conflict which the uninformed reader re- 
ceives from some of the “correspon- 
dents” and other writers of the daily 
press will be apparent. To do that so 
that it will be intelligible for the average 
reader—and most readers in this coun- 
try are below average in knowledge of 
Spanish affairs—I think the best way is 
to trace as briefly as I can the history 
of this second Republic, emphasizing 
the salient episodes that have produced 
the actual situation. 
1. How the Republic came in and what 

was expected of it. 

Under the Monarchy there had been 
two Republican parties, the Federal and 
the Radical. The former had been 
founded at the time of the first Republic 
by Salmeron, a fanatical anti-Christian 
whose fanaticism had worked the ruin 
of that Republic as the great orator 
Castelar had to lament bitterly. But this 
party was of little importance, in or out 
of Parliament. It remained to the last 
implacably anti-Christian. The Radical 
party was of importance. I must dwell 
on it more at length, for reasons that 
will appear in the sequel. It had a con- 
siderable group in Parliament, and in 
some parts of the country a large fol- 
lowing. At one time it obtained a ma- 
jority in the city government (the 
Ayuntamiento) of Barcelona, the most 
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populous city of Spain. The party was 
founded by Alejandro Lerroux, who is 
still its leader. Since he came to man- 
hood he has been a declared atheist and 
Freemason. He was a born leader of 
men, organizer and conspirator. He had 
understood the impracticability of the 
doctrinaires of the first Republic who 
had no hold on or thought of the com- 
mon people, bent only on destroying, 
perorating on ideologies, with no con- 
structive. policy to remedy the ills of the 
toiling masses. He accordingly began 
by appealing to the “workers”; and in 
his younger years as a politician was 
considered an extremist and anti-cler- 
ical, and, indeed, deserved the name. 
But he changed as he advanced. Even 
before the Dictator came he declared 
once in a speech at Barcelona: 

“When a man is down and trampled 
on, you must appeal to his sentiment of 
indignation. But when you have put 
him on his feet, you must appeal to his 
reason and sense of brotherhood. The 
former we Radicals have done when it 
was necessary. The latter we must now 
do when it is going to be equally neces- 
sary.” 


Pact of San Sebastian 


HEN the Dictator fell there was 
general discontent among all 
classes of the people and chaos in the 
government. When I went to Madrid 
after the change of régime, the editors 
of El Debate (the great Catholic daily) 
told me they were convinced as early 
as 1926 that the Monarchy was doomed. 
Many Catholics and Conservatives of 
prominence had the same conviction. 
Some of them declared openly that the 
only solution was a democratic Repub- 
lic. A call was secretly cireulated for 
a representative convention of all who 
would work for the change. In secret 
conclaves preceding this convention it 
was seen that they could not hope to 
succeed without the help of the Social- 
ists and allied Labor Unions. They saw 
also that in order not to alarm the peo- 
ple, who remembered the atrocities of 
the first Republic, they would need to 
present to the nation, when the time 
came to act, a dignified front from which 
there was nothing to fear. 
Finally they agreed to join the move- 
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ment. A convention was held at San 
Sebastian in August, 1930. (Its pro- 
ceedings were revealed in later contro- 
versies.) It came near breaking up in 
disorder on the Catalan question. Three 
small groups from Catalonia were rep- 
resented; and the spokesman of one de- 
clared: “A Republic which does not 
concede the independence of Catalonia 
has no meaning for us.” But matters 
were at length smoothed out and all 
parties agreed on what has become 
known as “the pact of San Sebastian.” 

On the religious problem there were 
but two clauses in the Pact: (a) The 
separation of Church and State, (b) the 
secularization of the cemeteries; namely, 
that avowed unbelievers who refused 
the sacraments could be buried in con- 
secrated ground. The Catholic members 
agreed to both. 

A Revolutionary Committee was 
elected which would become the Provi- 
sional Government if they succeeded. 
The composition of this Committee is 
worth noting. There were two professed 
Catholics, Alcala Zamora and Miguel 
Maura. The former, a wealthy man, 
had been a Cabinet Minister. The lat- 
ter, belonging also to a wealthy family, 
was a son of Antonio Maura, the great 
statesman and orator, several times Con- 
servative Prime Minister. Both had 
staked their lives and property on the 
adventure. There were three Socialists 
and two Radicals—Lerroux and his 
chief lieutenant in the party, Martinez 
Barrio. The others were leaders of 
groups newly formed for the purpose 
of having representation in the subse- 
quent government. They are now known 
as Left-Wing Republicans. They had 
had no experience in government, nor 
had they been affiliated previously to 
any Republican party. They were 
authors, doctrinaires, free-lance journal- 
ists, noted chiefly for anti-Christian 
(not merely anti-Clerical or anti-Cath- 
olic) propaganda. That was their com- 
mon denominator. Among these were 
Azafia, Albornoz and Marcelino Do- 
mingo. 


Preparing for Republic 


HIS may seem a prolix introduction 

to the Republic. But to understand 
what happened later it is necessary, 
and more, too, if there were space. To 
show the truth of what I have said about 
presenting a front that would not 
frighten the people, this is to be noted: 
Maura had a house in Madrid and an- 
other in San Sebastian. In _ these 
houses, not yet suspect, the Committee 
met and apportioned the portfolios in 
the Cabinet-to-be. Zamora was made 
Prime Minister, and Maura, Home Min- 
ister. Both Catholics, they held the 
two most important portfolios. An ad- 
ditional reason for this second appoint- 
ment was that this ministry being re- 
sponsible for the preservation of public 





order he would have to bear the odium 
of suppressing disorders. The others 
shirked that. 

The Revolution was to be launched by 
a general strike, and in the resulting con- 
fusion there was to be a rising in the 
Army. The strike proved to be a fiasco, 
and the reasons for this, threshed out 
later in a convention of the Socialist 
party, showed that even then many of the 
Socialist leaders were lukewarm, hesitant 
and fearful of the consequences. The 
attempted Army revolt at Jaca was 
promptly squelched and its two leaders 
executed. The Government, such as it 
was, now discovered the Revolutionary 
Committee as the real authors and lodged 
them in jail. This attempt at a rising 
had occurred in December. The plight 
of the Government and the King was seen 
in January when, after various “leaders” 
had failed to form a Cabinet, they sent 
down to the prison to ask if the Revolu- 
tionary Committee would accept some 
of the portfolios! Of course they re- 
fused. Then came the elections of Feb- 
ruary. To prove the sincerity of the 
Government the prisoners were released. 
They were municipal elections; and not 
for all the municipalities but for the fifty 
provincial Capitals. The vote was really 
a vote of protest against the status quo. 
Thousands of the voters had no thought 
of voting for a Republic. Forty-five of 
the fifty Capitals voted in favor of the 
United Front. Two of the remaining five 
were in the Canary Islands and one in 
the Balearic, only two in the Peninsula. 


Republic Proclaimed 


HE Revolutionary Committee 
promptly proclaimed the Republic. 
Macia proclaimed a Republic of his own 
in Barcelona. There was no Gov- 
ernment to prevent either. General 
Sanjurjo, who was Commander-in-Chief 
of the armed national police, declared that 
if the people wanted a Republic he would 
not be party to putting the Civil Guard 
“in the street” to prevent them. “With 
that,” writes Romanones, the Monarchist 
leader who represented the King in a 
Conference with Zamora, “our last hope 
was gone.” The Army agreed by its 
silence. The Republic was a fact; and 
that night the King got safe conduct to 
the Coast. 
2. The Provisional Government. 
The Revolutionary Committee became 
the Government pro tem. Everybody 
seemed to be happy, but there were no 
“celebrations” and “expansion of spirit” 
of the nature of those which Azaijia ex- 
plained as “natural” after the elections 
of last February! To understand what 
followed and has now happened, some 
things that occurred during these months 
must be put in the record. I will note 
four, two encouraging, two sinister and 
ominous. 
(a) A Committee of jurists was ap- 
pointed to draft a Constitution. The 
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chairman of this Committee was Ossorio 
y Gallardo, a Catholic and the ablest 
jurist in Spain. 

(b) El Debate, the Catholic daily, 
came out with a series of articles in which 
it advised support of the Government as. 
deserving Catholic obedience and the 
only barrier between the country and 
chaos. 

(c) The burning of the convents. This 
occurred on May 12th. When Maura in 
1932 had been continually accused by the 
Monarchists for not preventing it or re- 
signing his responsible post, he made a 
public statement not an item of which 
has ever been challenged. On that night 
he suspected from the appearance of the 
crowd in the Puerta del Sol (chief Madrid 
plaza, in front of his office) that there 
was something sinister brewing: His 
suspicion was increased when a delega- 
tion arrived from the Ateneo, (a club 
controlled by Azafia and his like) de- 
manding his resignation. He put his 
fears before the Cabinet, and asked for 
permission to put the Civil Guard “in the 
street.” His request was denied by the 
majority, Azafia (Maura did not give 
the name, but it is no secret) saying: 
“All the convents in Spain are not worth 
the life of one Republican.” 


The Burnings Stop 


HE burning began and Maura went 

to his associates and resigned. But 
it was not yet time for a split, nor could 
“all the convents in Spain” yet be burned 
without danger to “one Republican.” The 
Cabinet met and begged him to come 
back. He sent them a written statement. , 
He would come back on two conditions: 
(1) if he had reason to fear disturbance 
he could, without consulting the Cabinet, 
put the armed force in the street and (2) 
he would not be required to give an ac- 
count of his action until order was re- 
stored. The conditions were accepted 
and the burnings stopped in every part 
of Spain within twenty-four hours. A 
Government that was sincere couid have 
done the same at any time since last 
February. 

(d) A great Republican rally was held 
at Valencia. Zamora and Lerroux ad- 
dressed the meeting and spoke of the 
peaceful and happy Spain that was com- 
ing. It was a rally in preparation for 
the elections. When Azafia’s turn came 
to speak, he launched forth on an explana- 
tion of what an ideal Revolution meant 
and must be. It was really an attack on 
the Christian religion (which he hates in 
every form, as is evident in his writings). 
One of his statements in that speech, of 
which I have a copy, I will put in the 
original: Hay que expulsar todas estas 
diatrices Catolicas, todas. It is not easy 
to translate, but it means that there must 
be no more Christian direction in the 
government of Spain. Those of us who 
had read some of his books understood. 

3. The elections of June, 1931. 
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September, 1936 


These elections were not for a regular 
Parliament but for a Constitutional Con- 
gress. Except in a few provincial con- 
stituencies there was practically no 
Opposition. The poll, however, was the 
heaviest ever recorded in Spain. The 
declarations and general attitude of such 
leaders as Lerroux and Melchiades Al- 
varez, were reassuring. One week be- 
fore polling day Lerroux made a speech 
to a meeting of 50,000 in Barcelona (I 
was there at the time), in which he stated 
his policy very clearly. Some things said 
in that speech he had said before and 
has repeatedly said since. They will 
show where the rift between him and the 
Azafia doctrinaires really lay. And be 
it remembered that Lerroux was then 
and for a generation before the outstand- 
ing Republican leader. 


Ascendancy of Lerroux 


” 


6 E Republicans,” Lerroux said, 

“did not and of ourselves could 
not bring in the Republic. The Republic 
came by the votes of the neutral mass. It 
is our duty to show that the Republic is 
for all Spaniards. We must convince that 
neutral mass that it is for them too. We 
must keep them for the Republic and 
thereby broaden its base. . . . I do not 
believe in the necesssity of religion, but 
there are millions of Spaniards who do. 
They, too, are citizens of the Republic, 
and they have a right within the law to 
form their associations as every other 
group has a right to form its-organiza- 
tions... .” Clearly Azajfia’s “Revolu- 
tionary ideal” could not be realized in 
such a Republic. 

In the elections that followed the So- 
cialists got 114 seats out of a total of 
473. That was because in apportioning 
the candidates between the parties of the 
United Front they were, to avoid trouble, 
given all they asked for. But the Radical 
party got 109 seats, the largest Republi- 
can representation. Lerroux himself was 
elected in six constituencies: and in 
Madrid he headed the poll, running thou- 
sands ahead of all other candidates. He 
became the national hero and the national 
hope for peace and order. He received 
the votes of thousands of good Catholics ; 
and El Debate supported him, with reser- 
vations, then, and has supported him since 
as one necessary, though not ideal, leader 
in the reconstruction of Spain. 

4. The Zamora Government. 

The Cortes met on July 14th. There 
was no question of making a Socialist 
Prime Minister; nor did the Socialists 
want it. As the leader of the largest Re- 
publican group Lerroux was indicated 
for the post. The Socialists vetoed him 
openly and Azafia vetoed him secretly. 
Hence to avoid, or rather postpone con- 
flict the Zamora cabinet was voted to 
continue as it stood. The only vote 
against was that of the Catalan Esquerra. 
This party was and has remained dis- 
tinctly anti-Christian. “As the Revolu- 





tion was of the Left we cannot vote for 
a Cabinet with two Ministers of the 
Right.” Azafia was relying on this party 
(42 Deputies), and he had already in his 
favor the Socialist hostility to Lerroux. 
From that day to the present the conflict 
in Spain has not really been between 
Rights and Lefts, nor between Mon- 
archists and Republicans, nor between 
Catholics as such and anti- or non-Catho- 
lics, but between Liberal Republicans 
represented by Lerroux who wished to 
preserve the 1931 Republic as it had been 
promised to the people and voted into 
being, and the fanatical anti-Christian 
doctrinaires represented by Azafia who 
wanted not a Republic for all but such 
as would realize his “ideal Revolution.” 

5. The religious problem in the Consti- 
tution. 

As soon as Parliament got down to 
work the Leftists threw out the draft of 
the Constitution made by the Committee. 
The Committee, they said, had no author- 
ity. The Constitution must be made by 
the elected representatives of the people. 
A Committee of 21 was appointed, drawn 
from the various parties in proportion to 
their numerical strength. The chairman 
of this Committee, Jimenez de Asua, 
was a fanatical anti-Christian, a Socialist 
who had just returned from a year’s visit 
to Moscow and published a book on Rus- 
sia whose preface is dated April 14, 1931, 
the day the Spanish Republic was pro- 
claimed. When they had finished the 
draft it had to be submitted article by 
article and clause by clause to the dis- 
cussion and vote of the Cortes. The 
chairman presented each clause and ex- 
plained it. The Government as such was 
to remain neutral. Each minister when 
he wished to speak left the Government 
bench and took his place at the head of 
his own group. Article XXVI dealt 
with the religious problem. One of its 
clauses provided that all Religious 
Orders should be suppressed immediately 
and all their property confiscated. 
Zamora in his speech protested against 
this on juridical grounds and because it 
“wounded the sentiments of millions, of 
the majority of Spaniards.” He said 
also (what should be remembered be- 
cause of accusations against him that 
have appeared even in Catholic papers) 
that when the time came and he was free 
to act he would lead a campaign. for its 
revision. Lerroux demanded the clause 
as it stood but left his followers individu- 
ally free to vote as they pleased. Others, 
of course, spoke, and finally Azafia. The 
salient points of his address are these: 


Azafia’s Sentiments 


- AD I a party of a majority of 

one in these Cortes I would advise 
the passage of this article. Unfor- 
tunately we have not such a party. 
Others have spoken of millions and some 
have given their number. I don’t deny 
that there are millions of Catholics in 
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Spain, and I don’t care how many they 
are.. Spain has ceased to be Catholic. 
The exact number of Catholics does not 
concern me. The character of a people 
does not depend on numbers but on its 
culture, and that depends on its leader- 
ship, its philosophy, its literature and its 
great writers. In the fourth century the 
Roman Empire was in these things cer- 
tainly Christian. It is conceded. But in 
the fourth century and in the fifth there 
were millions of pagans in the Empire. 
So there are millions of Catholics in 
Spain today. But Spain has ceased to 
be Catholic.”—The Catholics were the 
pagans of today! 


First Azana Government 


dpe resigned in protest (an- 
other proof that he has been ca- 
lumniated, for he thereby compromised 
his whole political future). Maura fol- 
lowed him from the Government bench. 
Azafia, with the aid of the Socialists, now 
got what he had ambitioned from the 
beginning—the premiership for himself 
and the exclusion of Lerroux. Lerroux 
made then a declaration of policy which 
he kept on repeating for the next two 
years. He had voted in Cabinet meeting 
for Azafia as premier. But this had been 
a Republican not a Socialist Revolution. 

When the Constitution had been voted 
in toto, the President was to be elected. 
The Socialists kept agitating for Cossio, 
a third-rate intellectual. That failed and 
the post was offered to Lerroux. He saw 
the maneuver: to remove him from the 
leadership of the Radical party to an 
innocuous position with the hope of 
breaking up his party. He demanded the 
election of Zamora, indicated as leader 
of the Revolution. Zamora was elected. 

6. The first Asaiia Government, 1931 
to 1933. 

It was during this period that the real 
trouble began. Before spring had opened 
there was. a state of general discontent 
and especially from the extremists,— 
strikes, assassinations, abortive insurrec- 
tions. The Cortes should have been dis- 
solved and a new election held as soon 
as the Constitution was a fact. It was 
for that purpose and that only they had 
been elected. But Azafia would wait 
until he could “make the elections” so 
as to return to power. Lerroux kept on 
demanding an all-Republican Govern- 
ment and then dissolution. Then there 
came what was a temporary God-send 
for Azafia. As he refused to resign they 
would oust him by violence and they 
approached Lerroux to head the Revolt. 
Lerroux promptly advised Azafia that a 
Revolt was brewing and gave him par- 
ticulars without names. He did nothing 
to nip it in the bud as he could easily have 
done (Lerroux afterwards told this to 
his face in the Cortes). He let the Re- 
volt come. It gave him a slogan. “The 
Republic is in danger.” He suppressed 
114 newspapers, every one of which had 
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condemned resort to violence, and ar- 
rested two hundred respectable citizens, 
the majority of whom had not even 
known that there was a Revolt.. These 
he sent down to Africa on an old cattle 
boat with only deck accommodations and 
dumped on a barren beach under a tropi- 
cal sun. (This was the Revolt led by 
Sanjurjo, already mentioned—August 
1932.) 


Some Misstatements 


N Spring there were to be Municipal 

elections in the Northern Provinces. 
Azafia stated that the Government 
would be guided by the result as. to 
an appeal to the country. The result 
was three to one against the Government 
nominees. From his place in Parliament 
he declared that the Government could 
not be turned from its pressing duties by 
the vote of some “Rotten Boroughs.” 
Then there was an election of Officers 
for the Court of Constitutional Guaran- 
tees, an institution which his Government 
had just created. The electors were the 
members of the “Professional Colleges.” 
The result was five to one against the 
Goyernment nominees. Still he refused 
to resign. Finally two vacancies oc- 
curred in the Cabinet, one by death and 
another by promotion to an Ambassador- 
ship. When he presented the list of the 
new Government for Presidential ap- 
proval, Zamora asked if this were a fit 
Cabinet to make the elections. That was 
taken as a withdrawal of confidence and 
he resigned. 

A Government presided over by 
Martinez Barrio held the elections. No 
one, not even Azafia, has ever claimed 
that the electors were not given perfect 
freedom. Lerroux returned with 103 
Deputies, Gil Robles with 114, the mod- 
erate League swept the board in Cata- 
lonia. Azafia’s group was reduced from 
26 to 6, Albornoz’s (as fanatical as 
Azafia) from 59 to 5. Azafia and the 
other extremists cried that the Republic 
was in danger, in the hands of its enemies 
and tried to intimidate Zamora into clos- 
ing the Cortes until the Republic recov- 
ered and a new election held by authentic 
Republicans. When Zamora answered 
“What comes out of the urns (Ballot- 
boxes) is what must govern in Spain,” 
Azajia protested and never entered the 
Cortes for two years. 

7. The Lerroux Biennium, 1933 to 
1935. 

Lerroux again asked for an all-Repub- 
lican Government. The Lefts would 
have nothing to do with him. He formed 
“a minority Government,” that is all of 
his own party who had not a majority 
in the Cortes. They were promised the 
support, however, of three other Repub- 
lican parties of the Right and Center. 
This clearly could not last, a party having 
to vote measures in whose formulation in 
the Cabinet they had no part. So Ler- 
roux after some months reconstructed his 


Cabinet bringing in Ministers from three 
other parties. There is not space here 
now to explain what happened in this 
biennium. But such glaring misstate- 
ments about it have appeared in the daily 
press from such eminent informants of 
the public as Leland Stowe and Albin C. 
Johnson a few of them must be corrected. 

(a) The Government thus formed had 
seven Radical Ministers, three of the 
Ceda (Gil Robles), one of the Liberal 
Democratic party and one of the Agra- 
rians. Lerroux was Premier. It was 
therefore principally a Government of 
the oldest and largest Republican party 
in Spain. It is false, therefore, that the 
Government had “been handed over to 
Gil Robles.” 

(b) It is equally false that Gil Robles 
was “a Monarchist and implacable enemy 
of the Republic.” Albin C. Johnson seems 
prepared to write anything, just out of 
his head, when members of “‘the Medieval 
Church” are concerned. But it passes 
my comprehension how Leland Stowe 
and the Editor of the foreign news of the 
New York Times can make statements 
that contradict notorious facts. Gil 
Robles as a politician was made by El 
Debate and both have been Republicans 
since the Republic came in. He has also 
repeatedly (also to the Times’ Madrid 
correspondent) declared his Republican- 
ism. Neither Lerroux nor Zamora 
would admit him to a place in a Republi- 
can Cabinet if he were not a Republican. 

(c) The rising in Asturias was not “to 
save the Republic from its enemies.” It 
was a strictly Communist-Anarcho-Syn- 
dicalist rising, supported eventually by 
the Socialists. It was not put down 
by General Franco but by General 
Ochoa, a declared atheist and Free- 
mason, but like Lerroux a patriotic 
Spaniard. It was not put down with 
savagery. The horrible savagery was 
all on the other side. Finally it was put 
down by a Lerroux Government and not 
solely by the Gil Robles minority in that 
Government. The Left-Wing Repub- 
licans are to blame for not uniting with 
the oldest and largest Republican party 
in forming an “all-Republican” Govern- 
ment. 

8. “The Popular Front” Government. 

I will here note some matters of utmost 
importance, public and notorious, that 
have not appeared in the daily press. 


Gil Robles 


HEN Gil Robles first protested in 

Parliament against the daily in- 
creasing atrocities of the armed mobs, 
Azajfia, then Premier, met his protest with 
levity, mockery and calculated insult: 
“Some Spaniards,” he answered, “have 
an urge for burning. Formerly they 
burned heretics. Now they burn Santos.” 
Which was as much as to say to the mob: 
Brave fellows! go ahead. Small wonder 
that thus encouraged one deputy 
screeched across the chamber to Gil 
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Robles: “And are you not grateful to 
be allowed to live?” And another 
chimed in: “I can tell Gil Robles he will 
die with his boots on.” 

The press was censored. It could 
not publish, and the public did not know 
of the atrocities committed throughout 
the country except where they took place 
under their eyes. Then Gil Robles re- 
sorted to the only means left of letting 
the public know. Debates in Parliament 
are “privileged.” They are published 
daily in the official Diario de Sesiones. 
They can be published in the press al- 
though all comment can be censored— 
as it was in papers of the Right and 
Center. Gil Robles made then in Parlia- 
ment a detailed and documented state- 
ment of the murders and destructions of 
the first three months after the elections. 
It horrified the country. The atrocities 
continued and increased. Calvo Sotelo 
after a week made another statement 
adding to the list. Nothing was done. 
Up to this day not one culprit has been 
brought to justice. The mob is now 
armed and can do as it pleases; and 
the only encouraging news we have had 
in weeks are two dispatches of the 
Associated Press that Madrid was on 
those days quieter “because the militia 
(organized to patrol the city) had gone 
to the front.” Madrid was quiet when 
those the Government had armed to pre- 
serve order had left the city unprotected ! 


Murder of Sotelo 
ASTLY. On the night Calvo Sotelo 


was murdered the Government closed 
the Cortes. There would be no 
more debates or ‘revelations. While the 
Cortes are not in session there is a 
Deputacién Permanente (a_ standing 
Committee of 21 members drawn in pro- 
portion from the various parties). The 
Government on this day asked the 
Deputacién for faculties to have the 
“State of Alarm” extended for another 
month. In the debate on this Gil Robles 
made a statement: Some days before 
the murder, Calvo Sotelo came to him 
and told him that his police guard had 
been changed without notifying him and 
that he did not trust the new guards. 
He asked for advice on what to do. 
Both consulted another Deputy and all 
three agreed that he should go to the 
Minister of the Interior and tell him. 
He went. The other two went sepa- 
rately. The Minister said he had no 
knowledge of the change and had not 
ordered it. He would call up the respon- 
sible Chief of Assault Guards. He did. 
But there was some delay and when the 
Chief responded he said he had just re- 
ceived information that Calvo Sotelo had 
been taken from his home by men in 
his men’s uniform. Later in the night 
his dead body was found in the cemetery. 
The Minister was called to the Deputa- 
cién. He and the other Deputy con- 
firmed the statement of Gil Robles. 
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Labor in Mexico 


Labor in Mexico has Become Increasingly Dominated by Leftist Elements. 
It is Proceeding Along a Path that Can End only in Communism 


Warn the expulsion from Mexico 
of Luis N. Morones with General Calles, 
om April 10, another chapter, or rather 
another cycle, has been completed in the 
story of labor in that distracted country. 
As leader of the CROM or Regional 
Confederation of Mexican Labor since 
its organization at Saltillo in 1918, Mo- 
rones brought that body to its height 
of influence under Calles, with a mem- 
bership second on the continent only to 
the American Federation of Labor. Be- 
tween 1920 and 1924, it grew from 100,- 
000 to over a million members, embrac- 
ing in the Trade Union movement some 
eighty per cent of the industrial workers 
in the large centers like Mexico City and 
Puebla and over 500,000 native peasants. 
Then began the decline. 

As Minister of Industry, Commerce 
and Labor under Calles, Morones began 
to modify considerably his role of labor 
organizer, concentrating rather on a na- 
tional economic reorganization, bringing 
industrial enterprises under the hands 
of the government, and declaring a truce 
between capital and labor, or at least 
suspending the fight for complete victory 
of the proletariat. Many of his more 
radical colleagues began to feel that he 
was selling out to the entrenched capi- 
talistic interests against which they were 
warring; and attention is now called to 
the fact that both he, as labor leader, 
and Calles, as the champion of ag- 
rarian reform, have emerged from the 
crusade after accumulating large per- 
sonal wealth. 

In 1929 he was deserted by Federico 
Rocha, who took several of the subordi- 
nate groups with him. In 1932 Alfredo 
Perez Medina, then Secretary General 
of the Federation of Syndicates of the 
Federal District, deserted under the in- 
fluence of Manuel Perez Trevifio, at 
that time president of the National Revo- 
lutionary Party. Finally Lombardo To- 
ledano left him in 1933 to organize an- 
other CROM, which in turn disappeared 
with the founding of the CGOC or Gen- 
eral Confederation of Workers and 
Farmers. ‘ Thus Morones, the leader of 
the original CROM, found himself de- 
serted and his organization largely in 
the hands of his former lieutenants. To- 
day Toledano, as General Secretary of 
the Confederation of Workers of Mex- 
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ico (CTM), is head of the most powerful 
and most advanced nucleus of labor 
movements in that country. 

As successor of Morones, however, 
Toledano realizes that the strength of 
the working classes lies in unification, 
and in this he is working under the im- 
petus of the declarations of President 
Cardenas. In the second of the famous 
fourteen points enunciated at Monterrey, 
the latter declared: “It is of national ex- 
pediency to do all that may be necessary 
to create one large single union with the 
object of ending the quarrels between 
the different unions, which are preju- 
dicial alike to the workers, the proprie- 
tors, and the government.” Toledano 
shortly called, in Mexico City, a Con- 
gress of Labor Unification, declaring the 
death of the CGOC and the formation 
of the CTM, which has attained within 
a few months a membership of 500,000. 


T IS difficult to predict what will be 
the evolution of his ideas, but it is 
clear that his present stand is influ- 
enced by the principles of the Soviet. He 
returned from Moscow last autumn for 
the “Revolution of November” organized 
by the Secretary of Industry and Labor. 
Considerable hostility was stirred up 
against him by his prediction of a Mexi- 
can Soviet for May Day in 1936 and by 
his advocacy of such radical measures as 
the elimination of Spanish as the official 
language of state and the transformation 
of the country into a union of Indian 
Republics; but he was able to take ad- 
vantage of the return of Calles and Mo- 
rones to Mexico, December 13, 1935, 
to stir up a large anti-fascist agitation. 
Together with his organization of the 
CTM, he at once threw his influence to 
Cardenas and proceeded to favor the use 
of the Mexican flag instead of the red 
and black banner of the workers. 
Inasmuch as spokesmen for the move- 
ment have recommended affiliation with 
the Second International (Amsterdam) 
and the Third (Moscow), it is hardly 
probable that the CTM will become 
affliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. The organization stands defi- 
nitely for the breakdown of the bour- 


geoisie order, and declares that there is” 


only chaos in the present régime, “which 
has produced various oligarchies and the 
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domination of the country in the eco- 
nomic and political field by various im- 
perialisms, principally of the United 
States.” 

At the same time, spokesmen for the 
government have insisted that commu- 
nism will be neither encouraged nor 
supported by Cardenas. Thus in an ad- 
dress, March 11 of this year, General 
Mugica, conforming with the messages 
received in the Secretariat of Communi- 
cations, declared: “Contrary to the no- 
tices published by some newspapers of 
the country and to the work of enemies 
of the present government, I can state 
definitely that the administration of 
General Cardenas neither encourages 
nor supports any work of communistic 
tendencies. It is concerned only with 
action in which the workers and peas- 
ants, with the aid of the army and the 
teachers, are obtaining a more just life 
and a better distribution of labor.” 

Nevertheless, reassurances of this 
kind have not been received without 
grave misgivings by the Mexican Cham- 
bers of Commerce. Considerable appre- 
hension has been expressed over the 
loose terminology often used in official 
utterances, with the effect of promoting 
the abuses which the law is supposed to 
eliminate. For example, in a recent 
statement to President Cardenas, the 
organization submits, “In Monterrey you 
added that ‘the laws ought to be inter- 
preted in a Revolutionary spirit,’ and 
although we do not intend to discuss 
here the Revolution, with which we are 
in accord in many of its postulates, your 
phrase gives rise to the commission of 
innumerable and serious abuses by other 
authorities under the extreme elasticity 
of the concept.” According to this 
complaint, there are ministers in the 
Supreme Court of Justice who, declar- 
ing themselves Revolutionaries before 
the judges, “interpret” the laws regu- 
larly in the spirit of the greatest preju- 
dice to the proprietors involved simply 
because these happen to be in the pro- 
prietor class. 


HIS spirit of interpretation, it is 
maintained, has militated against 
the functioning of boards of arbitration 
and fomented the deluge of industrial 
strikes, as in Tampico, Monterrey, 
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Mazatlan, Vera Cruz, and Mexico City. 


itself, which now “constitute the normal 
life of Mexican industry.” The workers 


break their contracts when it is to their © 


advantage, alleging a “disequilibrium 
between the factors of production,” 
when, according to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, this failure to carry out the con- 
tract is precisely the cause of the evil 
which the workers allege. As a result 
of the unfair discrimination of the courts, 
the patronal class are said to be unable 

defend themselves against the de- 
mands of the workers, no matter how 
exaggerated and unjust these may be, 
and must give in or run the risk of bank- 
ruptcy. To make up for the losses sus- 
tained in this disordered state of affairs, 
the industrialists maintain that they have 
been obliged to raise the prices of their 
products. 


LARM was caused by a statement 
of Cardenas to a commission of 
industrialists at Monterrey, to the effect 
that “the proprietors who are tired of 
the social struggle can surrender their 
industries to the workers or to the gov- 
ernment.” In answer, the Chamber of 
Commerce has pointed out that proprie- 
tors are not free to make this surrender, 
inasmuch as they also have a mission 
to fulfill and in many cases are only the 
administrators of the enterprises or of 
the goods entrusted to their care. More- 
over, emphasis is placed upon the prin- 
ciple that, while many authorities are 
interpreting the “Revolutionary” spirit 
as one of anti-capitalism, the Constitu- 
tion actually guarantees the right of 
private property, and that any modifica- 
tion which may be introduced should 
respect this right and be applicable to 
special cases without retroactivity or 
contradiction of the universal norms of 
justice and the fundamental of right. 
Notwithstanding the assurances of the 
President, the Chamber alleges that the 
persistent assaults of the unions against 
the industrialists, often outside the law 
and always with the intention of wrest- 
ing a part of their property rights, have 
actually succeeded in producing in 
Mexico a social and economic state 
similar to that of communism. The pro- 
prietors, in constant danger of new de- 
mands and threats, are unable to estab- 
lish a budget and consequently to estab- 
lish a solid bank credit. Agricultural 
credit, it is asserted, has long since dis- 
appeared from the Republic and with it 
the agricultural enterprises of develop- 
ment which need allowances and bank 
loans to prosper. The Chamber says 
frankly that in this state of affairs the 


masses become “elements of nature” 


which proceed wildly and blindly, and 
that, unless the government is willing 
to give ear to the representations of 
business men as well as to those of the 
laboring classes, anarchy is inevitable. 
Similar confusion and conflict have 


prevailed in the field of agricultural re- 
form. Upon his arrival in Texas, Gen- 
eral Calles, together with Morones, Mel- 
chior Ortega, and Luis Leon, former 
Minister of Commerce and Agriculture, 
charged that the present government, 
besides aiming “‘to socialize the machin- 
ery of production, disregarding the pri- 
vate property rights that guarantee our 
institutions,” is attempting to establish 
“a collective system in agriculture simi- 
lar to the Russian system.” In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to recall that 
Calles became one of the wealthiest land- 
owners in Mexico largely through the 
manipulation of estates which he origi- 
nally proposed to divide and distribute 
among the Mexican peasants and ejidos, 
or communal villages. 

The spirit of communism manifested 
itself palpably at the meeting of Farm 
Workers at Guadalajara, in March, 
which began with the singing of the In- 
ternationale. In many instances, farm- 
ers and peasant groups, without waiting 
for the authorization of law, have in- 
vaded and seized large estates, as in 
Spain, for partition among themselves. 
Cardenas himself has taken cognizance 
of the element of lawlessness and irre- 
sponsible fervor that has animated many 
of these groups, and, in a message to the 
governors and ‘military authorities of 
the states, declared: “If the Federal 
Government and the governments of the 
states are carrying out with all the force 
of the nation the great determination to 
promote the distribution of the lands, the 
action of those individuals who, without 
any scruple, incite agrarian groups to 
seize lands without waiting for a declara- 
tion from the competent authorities, 
must be regarded as treachery to the ag- 
rarian cause.” 


T IS evident that the distribution of 

lands has not gone on with all the 
justice and determination contemplated 
by the laws. In a few states, the eji- 
darians have actually secured the proper- 
ties awarded them with the aid of the 
authorities and the economic support of 
the National Bank of Ejidal Credit. For 
the rest, the situation has been one of 
general frustration. In Queretaro and 
Tabasco under the dictatorships of Sa- 
turnino Osornio and Tomas Garrido 
Canabal, for example, many parcels of 
land from haciendas and ranches which 
produced good crops and gave decent re- 
muneration to thousands of peasants have 
been turned over to political elements or 
local caciques, which have proceeded to 
speculate on them for personal enrich- 
ment. In Jalisco, many of the small 
land-owners complain that they have been 
driven from their properties by the 
guards employed by the large estates; 


-and they accuse the ex-governor, Se- 


bastian Allende, of killing small farmers 
to protect the estates of his friends. In 
other places, the land has fallen into the 
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hands of military men and influential. 
friends and employees of the govern. 
ment, to the detriment, not only of the 
peasants designated, but of the land it. 
self. 

These facts lead to the conclusion that 
the problem of the land and of the peas. 
ants in Mexico has been handled unscien- 
tifically and often in bad faith. There 
are lands in abundance, but a scarcity 
of elements, notably of farm credit, to 
make them productive. Even where 
there has been a parcelling of the large 
plantations, formerly rich sources of 
supply, the property has often been split 
up arbitrarily and handed over to peas- 
ants without the necessary means of 
working them. And the perversion of 
the movement by political elements and 
considerations has led to a general dis- 
gust among the peasants who have looked 
for deliverance. 


N THE Congress of Unification of 

Farm Workers convoked at Guadala- 
jara, by the National Revolutionary 
Party, these facts were repeatedly 
stressed together with the objective of 
removing the farm question from the 
realm of politics. The working classes 
and the peasants of Mexico are not in- 
terested in the Revolution or in merely 
political questions except as an imple- 
ment, whether by order or disorder, to 
improve their own condition. In his ad- 
dress to the Congress Cardenas gave 
clear recognition to this when he stated 
that the proposals of the government and 
of the National Revolutionary Party have 
no other end in view than the improve- 
ment of the Mexican peasants and in 
general of all classes of workers, without 
any political motives. “Portes Gil as 
well as I,” declared the President, ‘are 
simply completing our mission, a mis- 


sion which has one end: the year 1940, . 


in which the work of the Constitution 
will be terminated. After that time, we 
shall retire to our homes, as simple citi- 
zens, whether satisfied or not that we 
have fulfilled our mission.” In view 
of the facts, this statement, if sincere, 
may indicate an admission of the hope- 
lessness of the situation. 

That the agrarian problem is a des- 
perate one is evident in the appeal of 
the peasants to the government for arms 
to defend themselves against “the ag- 
gressions of which they are the vic- 
tims.” More significant still is the fact 
that Cardenas actually approved of this 
solution and announced that instructions 
had already been given to the Chief of 
the Military Zone to proceed immedi- 
ately to the organization of farmers as 
an auxiliary of the army. In return for 
this action, he has insisted that all co- 
operate in the improvement of the local 
schools, in obliging their children to at- 
tend them, and in fraternizing more with 
the teachers in the confidence that the 
latter are “the most loyal of the working 
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and farm class.” This special aspect 
of the objectives of organization among 
the laboring classes has been the par- 
ticular predilection of Portes Gil, presi- 
dent of the National Revolutionary 
Party, who has gone so far as to state 
that governmental consideration is due 


them because they have assisted largely | 


in “defanaticizing” the masses. 

Outside the field of organized labor, 
put still serious enough to demand the 
attention of the national government, has 
been the painful exploitation of many 
of the more backward Indian groups, 
particularly in Chiapas. Official reports 
represent these groups in the most miser- 
able conditions of alcoholism and slavery. 
During the season of the coffee harvests, 
for example, it is reported that the agents 
of the plantations go through the vil- 
lages organizing “barbacoas” or parties 
to which all the men are invited and re- 
galed with food, music, and drink up to 
the late hours of the night, when the 
police arrive to make a round-up. To 
get themselves out of jail, the men are 
obliged to engage their services to the 
coffee plantations, where they receive 
little or nothing for their work except 
meager rations and the worst kind of 
barracks for living quarters. Where the 
men are paid 20 to 30 centavos for 12 
hours of work, there is often an increase 


of 300 per cent in the cost of goods sold 
to the workers’ families through the com- 
pany stores. Attempts are being made, 
particularly through the Department of 
Indian Affairs, to meet this problem, 
which is. common throughout the 
country. 

Another situation, which has called for 
the attention of the National Chamber 
of Labor, is the exploitation of small 
workers in their homes. A resolution 
has been drawn up to abolish this type 
of production, often carried on in the 
most sordid surroundings, by old women 
and little girls, and to compel manufac- 
turers of clothing and similar articles 
to establish their factories in the view 
of the public where they can come under 
the laws of labor and sanitation. “This 
labor in the homes,” says the report, 
“constitutes the most harmful exploita- 
tion of which the Mexican laborer is the 
victim.” A day of rest, specifically Sun- 
day, has also been enacted for every six 
days of labor. 

Underlying all these labor problems of 
Mexico, particularly under the aspect 
of the exploitation of the weaker classes, 
there is obviously a more fundamental 
consideration of necessity. Mexico, like 
most of the other Latin-American coun- 
tries, has not a national type of civiliza- 
tion or culture, but represents a diversity 
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of tongues and races and even of law. 
Hardly more than 20 per cent of the 
people represent modern civilization or 
are ready for modern merchandise and 
industrialization or even of organization. 
More than one million inhabitants speak 
only one or the other of the hundred dis- 
tinct aboriginal dialects in the country. 
From a material point of view, at least, 
twelve million Mexicans are subsisting 
on a standard of living that must be re- 
garded as deficient or semi-deficient. It 
is impossible to conceive that this country 
can be satisfied by either communism or 
fascism or be in a position to appraise 
any political or social panaceas, at least 
until the people have achieved a genuine 
and integral nationalization. 

It is hardly conceivable that this ob- 
jective will be attained by the obscure 
and anti-Christian “defanaticizing” of 
the masses, that still characterizes the 
ideology of such men as Portes Gil, or 
the arming of peasants, as announced by 
Cardenas, or the creation of a political 
and social Soviet as espoused by Tole- 
dano. Good faith and less politics, calm 
and more unselfishness on the part of 
the leaders are vitally important. And 
together with a realistic vision of Mexico 
and the Mexican laborer—a more sym- 
pathetic audience to the lessons of the 
Sermon on the Mount. 


A Centenary Cento 


By Daniel S. Rankin, S.M. 


AT Carondelet, Missouri, a hundred years ago, 
was begun the work of a heroic group of nuns 
whose institute came to be known as the Con- 
gregation of Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet. 


Tuer names in religion are like 
music — Philoméne, Delphine, Saint 
Protais, Marguerite-Félicité, and Fé- 
bronie. The last name belongs to two; 
that is why the six appear at first like 
five. They are all nuns, Sisters of St. 
Joseph, the eager sextet of this cen- 
tenary’s recollections. In 1836 their ar- 
rival in the United States was the muted 
first movement of a continuous composi- 
tion of spiritual melody that through 
charity, education, and social works has 
developed into a heroic symphony. 
Members of a French religious con- 
gregation organized in 1650, dissolved 
by the violence of the Reign of Terror 
and revived in 1807 by Mother Saint 
John Fontbonne, these six nuns were 
Mother Saint John’s choice of the volun- 
teers who pleaded for permission to come 





to America after Bishop Rosati, C. M., 
from his distant diocese of St. Louis had 
asked for helpers. Two of the chosen, 
Sisters Fébronie and Delphine Font- 
bonne, were nieces of the Mother Gen- 
eral. All were equipped with youth’s 
energy for sacrifice and its blithe spirit 
of missionary faith and determination. 
The youngest of the six, Sister Saint 
Protais Déboillé, kept a brisk diary—a 
Journal she called it—in which her pen 
seems to have put down with delight the 
incidents and the emotions of their jour- 
ney a hundred years ago between the 
worlds, from France and its gentle con- 
vents to Missouri and its harsh uncer- 
tainties. Between the lines of an early 
entry in this diary the courageous gaiety 
of the group flashes in the remark, spoken 
by one as they took leave of the seventy- 


seven-year-old Mother Saint John, “We 
are merely going to take a little ride.” 

That ride had stages on its road—first 
in France from Lyons and a last devout 
prayer at the shrine of our Lady of Four- 
viére, to Paris and a short sojourn with 
the Sisters of Charity, to Havre and a 
week’s delay before the ship Heidelberg 
was ready to sail for New Orleans. The 
sky that curtained the harbor of Havre 
on the 17th of January, 1836, was thick 
with clouds as the vessel carrying this 
pioneer group of St. Joseph nuns to 
America sailed into the cold and windy 
spaces of the Atlantic for a crossing of 
forty-nine days. Suffusing Sister Saint 
Protais’s narrative is a spirit of prayer 
and meditative tranquillity, the power 
that sustained these nuns in patience and 
cheerfulness through the seven lagging 
weeks of a dismal voyage. 

As the Heidelberg passed from the 
Gulf into the racing expanse of the 
Mississippi the hearts of the Sisters 
stirred with anticipation. A coincidence 
brightened with religious lustre their 
arrival in New Orleans: it was during 
March, the month of their Congrega- 
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tion’s Patron Saint. The happiness of 
meeting Bishop Rosati waiting in the 
city to greet them, the hospitality of 
the Ursulines and the attractive old- 
world atmosphere of New Orleans made 
a fortnight’s stay in the city seem too 
short. To their surprise and slight cha- 
grin a disguise, the cap and veil of 
widows, was deemed appropriate for the 
trip to the river steamer George Collier. 

Sister Saint Protais’s diary keeps 
more keen than anything else the con- 
jectures about their destination—Caho- 
kia and Carondelet. They endured ten 
more days of water washing against a 
boat, experienced the persistent turmoil 
at river landings and the chugging races 


of the George Collier ceased as the 
side-wheeler tied up at the levee in St. 
Louis on March 25. The six nuns fol- 
lowed Bishop Rosati across the gang- 
plank. Their quiet voices and still eyes 
did not reveal their breath-taking ex- 
citement. From the Journal of Sister 
Saint Protais we know the little cortége 
of religious walked quickly through the 
golden rays of the sunset, up the sloping 
levee, beyond the sights and sounds of 
the river traffic to the Cathedral on Wal- 
nut and Second Street. Prayers of 
thanksgiving gave way to petitions for 
help in the difficult work to-be done. 
Their days of active usefulness were at 
hand. They had come to donate their 
intellectual gifts and their moral graces 
to the people and children of a pictur- 
esque and rugged region. The ancient 
refinement of their cultural and religious 
life was to sustain in this section of the 
Mississippi Valley the shreds of hope 
for higher realities held in the hearts 
of many Americans deprived through 
frontier circumstances of contact with 
ideals. 

‘““F'HE Congregation of St. Joseph of 
Carondelet” is the title of these 
nuns in the United States because Caron- 
delet, Missouri, in 1836 a tiny French 
settlement six miles south of St. Louis, 
was the final stage on that long voyage 
a hundred years ago. Across the Missis- 
sippi the town of Cahokia, Illinois, re- 
ceived the first benefits of their work 
and patience as teachers. Here is the 
reason: the buildings at Carondelet des- 
tined for them, sheltered at the time a 
few Sisters of Charity with a group of 
orphan boys, all waiting for a larger 
orphanage in St. Louis to be completed. 
In the meantime Bishop Rosati divided 
his new laborers into two sections. To 
the new “St. Joseph Institute” at Ca- 
hokia (a rich title for a meagre reality) 
he sent Mother Fébronie Fontbonne, 
Sister Feébronie Chapellon, with our 
diarist, Sister Saint Protais Déboillé. 
The great flood of 1844 swept away the 
school. Although the destruction was 


not permanent death, the ravages of 
water in flood silenced the activities of 





education for several years. In a gloom 
of dread and murmured lamentations of 
regret the little community sought safety 
at Carondelet on the other shore, by this 
time the Mother House for America. 

Carondelet and its eccentric pastor, 
Father Edmund Saulnier, had given a 
frontier welcome to its group of nuns on 
September 12, 1836. For Mother Del- 
phine Fontbonne, Sister Marguerite- 
Félicité Bouté, and Sister Philoméne 
Vilaine he had prepared a supper of dry 
bread and cheese on a rough wooden 
table. Then he showed them the “Con- 
vent,” a log cabin of two rooms with 
an attic accesssible by an outside ladder. 
A short distance away were two rickety 
sheds. All the glamor of poverty for 
a beginning ! 


N the Journal of Sister Saint Protais 

is this comment: they were “happy 
in their poverty; Providence did not 
leave them without consolation.” Faith 
and nature furnished them riches. Fields 
were dusted with goldenrod. From the 
convent cabin that faced the river the 
sight of tiny fresh-water waves flecking 
the majestic river’s edge, the green of 
low-rolling, distant hills and the crim- 
son, gold and emerald of the horizon at 
sunrise changed the dull reality of their 
poverty into the rapt dreams of the 
beauty of spiritual success. Their hearts 
were filled with a proud hope of per- 
sistent courage to carry their dreams 
into a wealth of diversified progress for 
the Church in this country. 

When two more nuns, Sisters Celes- 
tine Pommerel and Saint John Fournier, 
arrived from France during September 
of the next year, brave beginnings had 
been made for a school of day pupils. 
There were a few boarders and a half 
dozen orphans, too. How the Sisters 
managed to utilize the cabin and the 
sheds for the purposes required is one 
of the constantly repeated mysteries of 
management devised by our Catholic 
nuns. A new detail of work was started 
at once on the arrival of the two new- 
comers who had prepared ‘themselves in 
France for a project dear to Bishop Ro- 
sati, instruction of the deaf and teaching 
of mutes. 

To the original six and the second 
group of two must be linked one more 
name, the first American subject of the 
Congregation of St. Joseph. It was in 
October, 1837, that Anne Eliza Dillon, 
the seventeen-year-old daughter of a 
prosperous St. Louis land-holder, joined 
the convent at Carondelet. In all there 
were now nine nuns, carrying on in Ca- 
hokia, Illinois, and Carondelet, Missouri, 
the startling achievements of beginnings 
in schools, orphanages, and specialized 
work for the unfortunate. Today all 
this has developed into five Provinces 
with separate novitiates and autonomous 
provincial administrations. The Sisters 
of St. Joseph are in 26 States, while 
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from this country their activities haye 
expanded into Canada, Mexico, and Ice. 
land. 

But what of the future careers of the 
pioneer six? Four of them never saw 
France or home again. It is interest. 
ingly curious that the two with the same 
religious name, Fébronie—Sisters Fé. 
bronie Fontbonne and Fébronie Chapel. 
lon—returned to France and died there. 
During October, 1844, after the tortuoys 
flood of that year’s spring had caused 
a “lingering illness” to Sister Fébronie 
Fontbonne, she went home to Europe 
with the other Fébronie as companion, 
She died in France on Palm Sunday, 
April 10, 1881, mourned by Sister Fé. 
bronie Chapellon who lived until 1890, 

Sister Delphine Fontbonne, whose 
first labors were as Superior and teacher 
at Cahokia and Carondelet, came to 
Philadelphia in 1850 as Superior of St, 
John’s Orphan Asylum. Experience 
gained there aided her in the foundation 
of a Catholic orphanage in Toronto, Can- 
ada, during October, 1851, where she died 
on October 8, 1856. Sister Philoméne 
Vilaine went from Carondelet with a 
band of four nuns in the autumn of 1851 
to the village of St. Paul, Minnesota, to 
begin a school for the children of white 
settlers and to instruct the Catholic In- 
dians. Three years later she opened a 
tiny school at St. Anthony, Minnesota, 
lived there for six years, and returned 
to Carondelet to die in 1861. 


ISTER Marguerite-Félicité Bouté, 

known as “that tall, sweet Sister” to 
the students at Carondelet, acquired an il- 
lustrious renown as infirmarian at the 
Academy. Transferred to St. Joseph’s 
Orphan Asylum in St. Louis she spent 
twenty-five years of her life bestowing 
her tenderest care upon the children who 
formed her ménage. She died September 
23, 1881, at Nazareth Retreat where her 
last years were an inspiration to novices 
and nuns. Sister’ Saint Protais Dé- 
boillé’s pioneer days at Cahokia and 
Carondelet were followed by laborious 
years at the school in St. Paul. Always 
seeking more difficult tasks she came in 
1872 to L’Anse, the Indian Mission on 
Keweenaw Bay of Lake Superior, ener- 
getically happy in the realization of a 
lifelong desire to advance the missionary 
work of the St. Joseph Sisters for the 
Indians of northern Michigan. For the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Sisters in 
America she was called to Carondelet 
from L’Anse in 1886. The only one ef 
the six pioneer nuns alive in this coun- 
try, she was given bewildering honors 
and attention from which she fled back 
to Michigan for the peace of work and 
prayer. Six more years of life were 
hers before death came on April 12, 
1892. The last of all the pioneers, she 
had spent fifty-six years in the United 
States. She was the last but not, as she 
thought, the least. 
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An Irish Country Childhood 


H:; grandfather would take Felim 
with him when he went to fish in the 
river or to trap rabbits. He would be al- 
ways showing him something. “There,” 
he would say, and point to whin- 
bushes. Felim would go amongst them 
and would find one of the turkeys steal- 
ing out at the other side and—in a shal- 
low hollow of fern—four or five big 
speckled eggs, and he would mark the 
place that the turkey, suspected of laying 
abroad, had her nest. Or his grand- 
father would show him a flock of wild 
geese flying and tell him they were going 
to the Bog of Allen. And when he had 
caught fish he would show the boy how 
to put a sally-rod through their gills. 
They would go home, Felim carrying the 
fish fastened with the rod, and his arm 
would be weary and cold and he would 
long to sit by the fire and eat warm bread. 
But his- grandfather would stay for an 
hour talking to a man about a cow that 
was going to calve or a pony that someone 
wanted to buy. 

On Sundays his mother would take him 
to Mass, and he would watch the priest 
in shining vestments move before the 
altar and turn to the people, his hand 
raised. The boy would look at the pic- 
tures on the wall and on the statue of the 
Blessed Virgin with flowers before her. 
Two old women always sat at the end of 
the bench that he and his mother went to, 
always the same old women: their cheeks 
were sunken, their eyes and lips were 
closed, their noses were big and curved 
and their faces—one just a little before 
the other—made him think of statues and 
pictures. 

When he came back from Mass on Sun- 
day he went to the pit where there was 
clay that he could shape into things and 
began making something. He made the 
like of what the priest held up on the altar. 
It had a handle with a circle above; 
around the circle he stuck bits of rushes 
that were like rays round the golden 
thing that the priest held up. And when 
he had made it he took it home to show 
to everyone. His mother, his grand- 
mother and his aunt were in the house. 
They all declared that they had never seen 
a more remarkable thing made out of 
clay—a monstrance it was. His grand- 
mother said again and again that there 
was something fortunate before him; she 
felt that there was. He took the clay fig- 
ure to the room that he slept in and his 
mother came to him while he was there; 
she sat and talked to him. 

She told him that a hundred years ago, 
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or maybe more than a hundred years ago, 
a man who belonged to his father’s fam- 
ily went to take service with the Queen 
of Hungary (Hungary was the name of a 
country). The Queen noticed him 
amongst her officers and spoke to him 
and asked him his name. It was the same 
name as Felim had. Now the Queen 
liked the officer, and she made much of 
him. The city where she lived—Vienna 
it is called—has a College that he left 
money to, money for anyone of his name 
who would come there and make claim 
for an education. 


T WAS a foreign city and the people 

spoke a language that he could not 
understand. But it was a Catholic city, 
and the name he bore was written in books 
there. People, remembering his great 
relative, would have welcome for him. 
And the boy as he listened and thought 
upon what was told him felt brave and 
spirited. The name of the city was like 
music for him—Vienna. His heart beat 
as he told himself that one day he would 
be in that city, and that on another day 
he would be back sitting beside his mother 
and telling her about all he had learned 
in far-away, noble Vienna. 

Estrangement came to the household, 
and his aunt and her family went to live 
away from them. Where they had gone 
to was not very far, and in a fortnight his 
grandfather took Felim to visit him. It 
was outside a little town, a house that was 
by a river. His cousin showed him all 
the wonders of their new place of abode. 





I stretch my gaze across the main 
From lifting boards of oak— 
Many the tears in my gray eyes 
As backward I look. 


Gray eyes that always will look back 
To have Eire in their ken, 

Yet never will they rest upon 

Her women or her men. 


All woebegone am I who go 
Carried by wind and wave— 
“His-back-to-Ireland” is the name 
That I henceforth will have. 


The lament of Colum-cille going 
into exile. From “The Legend of St. 
Columba” by Padraic Colum. 
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There were sheds with skins drying in 
them; in one there was a cat with kittens 
that spat at them. There was a wall that 
one could climb up and jump down from 
—jump down into a cabbage-garden. He 
looked at the cabbages growing on their 
high stalks and he remembered what the 
nurse had said to him that in a while his 
mother would find a little brother or sister 
for him under a cabbage plant. But he 
knew that he was only expected to believe 
this, and that children came as the kittens 
in the shed came—from their mother. 
This thought staying in mind oppressed 
him, and he marveled to see his cousin, 
Michaeleen, jump down into the garden 
and climb up the wall again. This activ- 
ity seemed to him to be altogether too 
light-hearted. 

But two schoolmates came to them 
across the stepping-stones of the little 
river and Felim, talking to them, became 
happy again. It seemed to him as if what 
he had told them and what they got him 
to tell them again would come true—his 
going to the city of Vienna where he 
would learn to make things and would 
astonish everybody when he came back 
to this place. He talked to them about 
such things as they stood under the ivy 
bunched over the wall. And then they 
played around the sheds until their faces 
were red and their hair damp, and were 
in such high spirits that they would climb 
anything and jump over anything. 

At the lonesome end of the day he and 
his grandfather made their way back— 
the time when dusk has come with its 
chill and the bushes in the hedges seem 
frightening figures, and one meets old 
men and women with bent backs and 
twisted legs who talk in complaining 
voices. His grandfather told him of 
journeys he had made and things that 
had happened to him in far-away places, 
but these memories did not take Felim 
out of his lonesomeness. It was very 
cold when they came to where the road 
was open to a wide bog where birds, fly- 
ing across it, cried. 


HAT evening his mother went to 

bed without speaking and Felim was 
left by the hearth with his grandfather 
and grandmother. The two sat there 
with the turf-fire burning before them, 
saying a word now and again to each 
other: it came into his mind that that 
was how they used to be before he and 
his mother and his aunt and her children 
had come into the house. How different 
they were now from the way they ap- 
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peared with the others around them! 
They were there, Felim thought, with 
their own and no one else’s concerns. If 
his father came back or even if he him- 
self went to Vienna and returned, they 
would sit by the fire saying the same kind 
of words to each other, and giving no 
more heed to his father or to himself than 
they were giving to him now as he sat 
there, his boots and stockings off and the 
heat of the fire on his shins. But though 
they gave no heed to him he was not 
lonely as he sat there listening to the 
words they said now and again, and lis- 
tening to the crickets in the ashes. 

A stranger-woman was in the house 
often now, waiting on his mother. “No 
father by when the child is born,” his 
grandfather said to this woman once 
while Felim was sitting unnoticed by the 
fire, “no one can say that that is right 
or lucky.” “God never closed one door 
but he opened another,” the woman made 
answer as she went to see his mother 
who was lying on the bed in the room be- 
low. Then a night came when Felim 
slept in the room that his aunt used to be 
in. He wakened often and every time 
he wakened he heard cocks crowing al- 
though it was dark in the night. He 
could hear his grandfather and grand- 
mother moving about and talking. Once 
he opened the room-door. With his head 
across his arms that were upon the table 
his grandfather was sleeping, the butt 
of a candle burning beside him. His 
grandmother was with his mother for 
there was a light in the room below. 


E heard moaning—his mother was 

moaning as if something was killing 
her. His grandmother hurried up to the 
hearth and without seeing him took the 
kettle of boiling water. Then his grand- 
father lifted up his head and said in a 
voice as quiet as if nothing was going on, 
“Go back to your bed, Felim.” So he 
went back to sleep for a while. Waken- 
ing this time he heard the noise that gives 
the most sense of urgency, the noise of a 
horse being mounted and made clatter 
away through where people were sleep- 
ing. His grandfather was riding some- 
where and for someone—for the stranger- 
woman who had been at the hearth and 
who could help his mother now. The 
horse clattered on. Soon Felim lost the 
sound, but he could see the dark road 
along the open bog and then the road with 
the frightening bushes where his grand- 
father was riding. The cocks were crow- 
ing again; it was light now; he could 
hear a new stir below. 

The stranger-woman was there; she 
was sitting at the table drinking tea when 
he went down, and looking as if she knew 
all that was going on and could be atten- 
tive to everyone. She gave Felim bread 
and tea by the fire. 

The room-door was closed on his 
mother, his grandmother and the stran- 
ger-woman. He heard moans that seemed 
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HE WOULD COME TO THIS TOWER OFTEN AND HE WOULD NOT FEEL FORSAKEN HERE. 


as if from some very tired person. He 
felt that everything was going away from 
him and this was all that he felt. He 
began to feed the pigeon that had run in 
and across the floor when the house-door 
was opened. A small, slate-colored bird, 
its wings were damp because it had been 
on the roof all night. He took seed be- 
longing to the cage-birds and gave some 
to this forlorn thing. It ate madly. He 
took the bag of seed and gave it more, 
pouring the seed into a hollow on the 
floor. It ate, jerking into the hollow, its 
beak hammering, its wings palpitating. 
Its neck was bare in places. Out of the 
cold and damp and starvation it had come 
in and it had no other wish than to eat 
and eat with beak hammering and head 
jerking up and down; it ate that way 
because it had become mad outside. 


E was sent to where the cattle were 
at pasture and told that his grand- 
father would come when it was time to 
return home. So to the pasture he went. 
The cattle moved across the grass, the 
clouds slowly went by and Felim thought 
that he was left by himself in a wide 
world. Listlessly he went where the 
cattle went. And now he heard a creak- 
ing noise. It was over his head. When 
he looked up he thought that a goose had 
taken to its wings and was flying towards 
the river. Then he knew that this wide- 
winged bird was a swan. He looked the 
way it went and saw a tower between 
him and the river. He would go to it. 
Little plants grew out of the stones of 


that grey circular tower ; far, far up they 
grew, and then there were the grey stones 
that closed the height. Over it were the 
creaking wings of the returning swan. 
They said to him, those creaking wings, 
that he was not separated from all the 
world. He would come to this tower 
often and often, and he would not feel 
forsaken here, for the men who built it 
hundreds and hundreds of years ago were 
related to him and he to them, and he 
could feel that he was near to them. 

He stood by a cross—a high shaft with 
a circle round its arms. He looked on 
figures that were carved on the shaft and 
the stone circle. Some time he would 
make cross as high as this with all these 
figures of men and animals upon it. Then 
he went again to where the cattle were. 
How wide and empty were the fields with 
the clouds moving above them! If he 
did not know about the cross and tower 
he would have thought that there would 
be nothing for him all the days of his 
life but watching the cattle as they grazed 
across the pastures. Now he knew that 
he would be known to men who built high 
towers and carved men and animals upon 
stone. 

He heard his grandfather’s voice. He 
was coming towards him and when he 
was near he said “Your mother wants 
to see you—go back home now.” “Is my 
mother safe?” “She is, and you have a 
little brother.” His grandfather took 
charge of the herd. They moved quickly 
to his shouts, as Felim went hurrying 
on his way home. 
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Let’s Co-operate 


The Co-operative Movement Has Already Achieved Remarkable Success both 
Here and Abroad. Does It Offer a Remedy for the Economic Ills Which Afflict Us? 


lh that excellent book, Sweden: The 
Middle Way, which. has been such an 
important factor in enlightening America 
on what the co-operative movement can 
do and has done, the author, Marquis W. 
Childs, tells of an incident that occurred 
after a speaker had addressed an audience 
in Sweden on the co-operative movement. 
The speaker was employed by one of the 
merchants’ associations, and he attempted 
to convince his listeners that the co-opera- 
tives were unsound and detrimental to 
the best interests of the country. After 
the speaker concluded there was a general 
discussion of the subject by the audience, 
probably like those interesting discus- 
sions that come over the radio after the 
speakers at the Town Hall of the Air 
finish their remarks. But this audience 
became so concerned about the economic 
problems and the answers contained in 
the co-operative movement that they re- 
fused to let their ardor wane when the 
lights in the hall where the meeting was 
held were turned off; they moved in a 
body to another hall and continued weigh- 
ing the assets and liabilities of the co- 
operatives. Finally, when the light of 
dawn had sent streaks of gray through 
the inky black night, the audience 
reached its conclusion and unanimously 
adopted the following resolution: “We 
the undersigned 175 consumers, here 
assembled in Mellerud, tender our sincere 
thanks to Lecturer Lien for his anti- 
co-operative address, which has so com- 
pletely persuaded us that we decide here 
and now to form ourselves into a co- 
operative society.” 


Co-operative Idea Convincing 


HERE is something about the co- 

operative idea which, when it succeeds 
in penetrating an unbiased mind, takes 
a firm root and, as in the case of the 
Swedish audience, moves this mind to 
action. Of course when Saint Paul was 
knocked from his horse while traveling 
to Damascus and heard the voice of God 
say to him: “Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me,” he was converted to the cause 
of Christ in a supernatural way. And 
though there is nothing of a supernatural 
character about the co-operative move- 
ment, it does succeed in making disciples 
in a manner similar to the conversion of 
Saint Paul. It strikes the man with an 
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open mind like a bolt of lightning, and if 
it doesn’t make a crusader out of him it 
at least convinces him that here is some- 
thing worthy of respect and careful con- 
sideration. 

A cross-section of what America is 
beginning to think about the co-opera- 
tives may be had by examining opinions 
expressed in the Saturday Evening Post, 
The Catholic World, and a business re- 
port made by Mr. Babson. Ina Saturday 
Evening Post article on The Swedish 
Recovery by Isaac F. Marcosson we read: 
“The backbone of Swedish recovery is a 
vital democracy. Any appraisal of what 
has happened in the kingdom must em- 
body an understanding of the human fac- 
tor which has made the country safe for 
peace and progress. It expresses itself in 
a co-operation that, in fair economic 
weather or foul, has been the mainstay of 
social and economic stability.” 


Possibilities of Success 


N A Catholic World article, A Silent 

Revolution, Father Edgar Schmiedeler, 
O.S.B. writes: “Indeed it can be said 
unhesitatingly that co-operatives are 
essentially sound and that they are in- 
finitely more Christian than is the method 
of the modern profit-seeker, cutthroat 
competition.” 

In one of his recent reports Mr. Babson 
says: “As the leaders of such crusades 
well know, if consumers ever get organ- 
ized and go into real action, our present 
retailing, wholesaling and producing 
systems might be blown to bits.” 

The saleslady from whom I obtained 
Sweden: The Middle Way was also kind 
enough to give me her opinion of the 
book. She thought that it was an ex- 
cellent idea for Sweden, but, she said, it 
would never work in the United States. 
I wonder if she is right! I hope not. And 
to make this hope a little more practical I 
have attempted to outline a plan for a 
humble co-operative grocery store. This 
blue-print will also serve to show how the 
co-operative idea works. 

Suppose fifty or more families who live 
in the same neighborhood should decide 
that they would like to take a hand in the 
affairs of a grocery store, and sell them- 
selves the food which they must purchase 
every day. These fifty or more families 
would then contribute the capital neces- 
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sary to open this store, say ten dollars per 
family or a total of five-hundred dollars. 
After procuring the necessary capital, 
this organization of consumers would 
have to hire a manager to run their 
grocery store. And finally they would 
have to rent a store. 


A Co-operative in Practice 


ITH the necessary capital and a 

store, the manager is ready to pur- 
chase a stock of goods from the wholesale 
concerns, and make arrangements for 
future purchases and deliveries. And 
with these details out of the way this 
organization is now ready to sell gro- 
ceries to itself. The fifty families can 
now purchase their groceries from their 
own store, and the amount of each pur- 
chase will be recorded so that when it 
comes time to pay dividends to these con- 
sumers each family will receive a divi- 
dend that is determined by the amount of 
purchases they have made from the store. 
The more purchases that are made the 
larger the dividend will be. 

The financial end of this store will be 
cared for like this: The groceries would 
be sold by the store at about the same 
price they sell for elsewhere, except 
where the retail price is exhorbitant ; then 
they would be sold at their wholesale 
price plus a fair profit. Now the ex- 
penses which this store must meet, aside 
from the wholesale price of the goods, are 
the salary of the manager and probably a 
young assistant, rent, and a few incidental 
items such as electric bills, phone bills, 
and others. After these expenses are met 
there ordinarily will be a profit left over, 
and this profit can be distributed to the 
members of the consumers’ organization 
every half-year or so, with the amount of 
each dividend being in proportion to the 
total value of the family’s purchases. Of 
course these dividends won’t amount to 
any large fortune but they will be large 
enough to provide a financial motive for 
entering the organization, and for a 
family that is just about able to make ends 
meet they will mean a great deal. It 
would be possible under careful, thrifty 
management to pay a ten per. cent 
dividend on the amount of purchases 
made by a family. 

If this idea as applied in a small way 
in the grocery store can.be carried into 
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the larger field of manufacturing and dis- 
tributing various foods, as it has in 
Sweden, then the plan will become ex- 
tremely profitable for the consumer both 
from the point of view of lower prices and 
dividends. There is ho limit to what can 
be done by consumers’ co-operatives; 
they have already entered the fields of 
banking, insurance, medicine, housing, 
cash register production, electricity, and 
most every other phase of economics with 
an almost miraculous degree of success. 


Co-operatives’ Employees 

NE of the major policies of co- 

operatives has been fair treatment 
femployees. If there is a union the co- 
operative will recognize it and pay their 
employees at the union rate, and they 
have always made it a practice to pay at 
least a living wage to their workers. At 
the higher end of the scale it has been 
the policy of the co-operatives to pay 
comparatively small salaries to its execu- 
tives. There are no $100,000 or $200,000 
a year men at the head of these organ- 
In Sweden the director of a co- 
operative, that is one of the leading con- 
cerns in the nation and comparable to the 
United States Steel Company in America, 
receives only about $5,000 per year. 

The salary which the manager and, if 
needed, his young assistant will receive 
from the grocery store that I have out- 
lined must be living wages. I would say 
that forty dollars per week for the man- 
ager and twenty dollars for his young 
assistant would be satisfactory at the out- 
set for a store located in the vicinity of 
New York City. How many dollars and 
cents would constitute a living wage in 
other vicinities could be best determined 
by the organization of consumers in such 
a locality as they would be familiar with 
the cost of living there. I have condi- 
tioned the forty and twenty dollar wages 
to the outset in the hope that they would 
be raised to fifty and twenty-five dollars 
when the grocery store had kicked off its 
swaddling clothes. 

he trade of consumers who have not 
joined the organization sponsoring this 
grocery store should be welcomed. And 
for their benefit a statement concerning 
the policies of the store should be posted 
in a conspicuous part of the store. This 
statement might also include the exact 
wage paid to each employee. I do not 
believe that these employees will object 
to their salaries being made public when 
they realize why it is done. The salaries 
of the men and women employed by the 
Civil Service are presently made known 
to the public without any complaints from 
these employees. 

The reason for publicizing the wages of 
the employees of this store is in order to 
make the patrons of the store wage 
conscious. On learning the wages of the 
manager and his young helper some of 
the people who visit this store will begin 
to wonder what wage other employees 
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from whom they purchase their meat or 
their clothes or other articles receive. 
They might even become aware of the 
fact that they could, if they wished, force 
all the stores with which they deal to make 
public the wages of their employees. The 
consumer can smoke out the wage “chis- 
eler.” The customer is always right be- 
cause he has the power to put a store out 
of business by withholding his patron- 
age; he is in theory the dictator of eco- 
nomics and if he ever begins to use this 
power he can force every store where he 
deals to pay its employees a decent wage. 

The co-operative idea has two ex- 
tremely appealing features; it does not 
require the help of any government and 
it can be practiced by you and me and the 
man next door to us and by anyone else 
who wants to join us. In Sweden a third 
of the families belong to a co-operative 
organization, in England 45 per cent of 
the families have joined a co-operative, 
and in Scotland almost 55 per cent of the 
families have a member in some sort of 
a co-operative. There are co-operatives 
in 40 nations, and there are a total of 
100,000,000 people, almost as many people 
as there are in the United States, who 
have put their stamp of approval on the 
co-operative idea by joining one of these 
organizations. Ninety years ago 28 poor 
weavers in Rochedale, England, formed 
the first co-operative, and since then the 
membership throughout the world ex- 
panded from 28 to 100,000,000. If 50,- 
000,000 Frenchmen can’t be wrong, what 
can be said about these 100,000,000 co- 
operators ? 

There is a great deal of truth in Jeffer- 
son’s adage that the least governed people 
are the best governed people. Though 
governmental intervention in some 
economic matters is a necessity, there is 
always a very real danger that some un- 
scrupulous politician may use this power 
to line his own pockets and those of his 
machine with graft or the spoils of his 
office. Pope Leo XIII cautions us that 
the government should only be used to 
correct those “evils which can in no other 
way be met... .” 


Co-operatives and Monopoly 


HE co-operatives do not require the 

aid of any governmental agency ; they 
are private organizations that enter 
the econon.ic field without requiring the 
passage of a single law, or a government 
subsidy, or some new tax measure that 
will increase the public debt. You don’t 
have to write or wire your “ongressman 
or see the political leader in order to start 
or join a co-operative. There is not a 
political plum in the whole co-operative 
movement, and it will not increase the 
number of those on the public payroll 
which already has one out of every ten 
jobholders in the United States on its 
list. There can be no fears about the con- 
stitutionality of the co-operatives for 
they, being private organizations, are in 
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no way inhibited by the Constitution, 
Strangely enough, the co-operatives have 
been far more successful in attacking the 
evils of the economic order than have the 
laws or agencies of any government. 
Recently Senator Borah and Governor 
Landon attacked the monopolistic regula- 
tion of prices that exists in the United 
States. Apparently these men thought 
that some new anti-trust law ought to be 
enacted or that the present ones ought 
to be more rigidly enforced. But, it can 
and should be asked, will a new law or 
a more rigid enforcement of an old one 
break up the monopolies that presently 
keep prices on various articles far above 
a reasonable figure? Not if the past is 
any guide to what will happen. Since 
before President Theodore Roosevelt’s 
trust-busting days there has been a per- 
petual roar against the monopolies with- 
out any great effect. As Senator Borah 
and Governor Landon admit, practically 
all the anti-trust laws enacted to date 
have failed to check the monopolies, 


Lowering High Prices 


HAT can the co-operatives do 
about high prices? In Sweden 
there are no anti-trust laws ; the co-oper- 
atives have been able to beat the monopo- 
lies at their own game. These organiza- 
tions went to work in their peaceful way 
and sold their products at their cost plus 
a reasonable profit, and in doing so they 
succeeded in drastically lowering the 
prices of margarine, soap, sugar, flour, 
rubber, chocolate, electric light lamps 
and various other items that were pre- 
viously sold by monopolies at exorbitant 
prices. A trust can keep its prices up 
while there are anti-trust laws on the 
statute books, but it can’t keep these 
prices up when a co-operative enters the 
field and begins to undersell them. The 
trusts do not fear the threatened fines 
or imprisonment that the law imposes 
half as much as they fear the low prices 
of the co-operatives. Economic force is 
much more effective in correcting eco- 
nomic evils than is political force. 
“The leaders of the co-operative 
movement,” writes Marquis W. Childs, 
“were of the firm conviction that only 
consumers themselves, banded together in 
their own self-interest, could curb the 
greed of monopoly. It was a time when 
world attention was focused upon the 
power of the trusts. There was a slow 
realization that capitalism was passing 
into a monopoly phase; that industry and 
wealth were being concentrated at a more 
and more rapid rate in an ever-narrower 
circle. In America the first President 
Roosevelt was urging the passage of laws 
to “bust the trusts” and protect the “little 
man.” In Sweden those who have been 
most active in the warfare against mo- 
nopoly control of wealth and industry 
have never at any time relied upon the 
law ; legal barriers against monopoly are 
entirely futile in the opinion of these prac- 
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tical leaders. Thus the directors of the 
co-operative movement carried on the 
fight against the trusts, directly on the 
firing line in wholesale and retail trade, 
not only for the practical advantage of 
the Co-operative Union but as a funda- 
mental social duty.” 


Success in America 


N example of how exorbitant prices 
A can be lowered by co-operatives oc- 
curred in Minnesota. In 1930 an 
organization called the Minnesota Valley 
Burial Association was formed. Each 
member of the organization contributed 
five dollars to be used as the original 
capital, for a reserve fund, and to 
help those who could not pay for a 
funeral. When this co-operative organ- 
ization began, the cost of a funeral in this 
State averaged between $500 and $700. 
Shortly afterwards the average price 
dropped to $212. This organization found 
that it could duplicate the funeral that 
previously cost $780 for $300. In 1932 
nine co-operative funeral associations in 
Minnesota buried 231 people at an aver- 
age cost of $186 each, which is about 
half the average rate in other places. 

Since the depression the co-operatives 
have made rapid advances in the United 
States.. There are now 2,000,000 people 
in the United States who have joined a 
co-operative. There are 30 wholesale 
concerns operating on the co-operative 
principle and thousands of retail organi- 
zations. Some idea of how these organi- 
zations have grown since the depression 
is to be had by examining the sales record 
of The Farmers Union Central Exchange 
of St. Paul, Minnesota. This wholesale 
concern sells oil, gasoline, and general 
farm supplies to a number of retail co- 


operatives. Its sales record since 1929 
follows: 
a 
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1931 . 1,393 449,000 $8,231 91 
1932 . 2,210 687,005 43,481 156 
1933 .... 2,403 785,037 75,060 172 
1934 .... 3,362 965,884 94,808 211 
1935 .... 4,150 1,144,604 137,935 227 
This wholesale co-operative sold 


$2,615,519 worth of goods in 1934 and its 
total sales jumped to $4,028,086 in 1935. 
The practical, cynical business man may 
laugh at the idealism of the co-operatives, 
but he won’t laugh at a sales record that 
runs over four million dollars in a year 
and is growing by leaps and bounds. Nor 
will he laugh at a wholesale organization 
that supplies 227 retail co-operatives with 
gasoline, oil and tires; that is big busi- 
ness. The co-operatives have surged for- 
ward since 1929 while the capitalistic 
concerns have been backstepping. 
Naturally these retail and wholesale 


‘concerns aroused the hatred of the capi- 


talist concerns with which they competed. 


They have had to meet price wars fre- 
quently. One co-operative gas station met 
a price war in a most intelligent man- 
ner. It became involved in a war with 
the retail outlet of a large oil company. 
The co-operative cut its prices to meet 
those of its competitor until this concern 
cut the price below the wholesale price of 
gas andoil. At this point the members of 
the co-operative called a meeting and de- 
cided on a course of action. They could 
not afford to sell below cost as they did 
not have the reserves of their wealthy 
competitor. So they decided to close 
their station and have all their members 
buy from the big company as long as they 
sold below cost, but as soon as their com- 
petitor’s price went above cost they would 
reopen and all the members of the co- 
operative would buy their gas and oil 
from their own station once more. By a 
shrewd mixture of idealism and intelli- 
gence the co-operative was able to defeat 
its cutthroat competitor, which soon real- 
ized that it could not win in a war of this 
type and gave up the struggle. 

Low prices are the aim of the co-opera- 
tives for, being operated by the same 
people who patronize them, the co-opera- 
tive is helping its owners when it lowers 
prices. It does not matter much to the 
members of a co-operative whether they 
pay a high price for their goods and re- 
ceive large dividends, or pay low prices 
and receive small dividends. The saving 
for these members is the same both ways. 
But the business that is run by an indi- 
vidual or a company is only interested in 
high prices for it does not reap large 
profits when prices are low. A business 
run by an individual or a company may 
lower prices below cost, as in the gas war 
above, but it does so only because it wants 
to drive a competitor out of business and 
later raise its prices. Profits, which 
means high prices, is what makes capi- 
talism go round and round. The co-oper- 
atives want fair prices, but if they must 
sell below a reasonable price they have 
no reason to complain. 


Consumer Distribution Corporation 


ECENTLY Edward A. Filene of 

Boston, who has played a leading 
role in co-operative banking and credit 
unions in the United States, formed an 
organization called the Consumer Dis- 
tribution Corporation. This organization 
has a capital of $1,000,000 and is to be 
used to help consumers buy stock in their 
department stores so that they may be- 
come co-operative department stores. It 
is the aim of this organization to lend its 
money and managerial ability to these 
stores for a few years until the consumers 
are able to run them independently of 
this organization and return to it the 
money it has invested. After starting a 
number of co-operative department 
stores this organization intends to con- 
centrate its efforts on the formation of 
a wholesale co-operative from which 
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these department stores can purchase 
their wares. 

Though this million dollar subsidy of 
Mr. Filene is out of harmony with the 
rugged (I almost said “individualism” ) 
policy of the co-operatives to support 
themselves, it can and probably will be a 
valuable stimulant. Until this million 
dollars was invested in the co-operative 
movement they have always had to fight 
their economic battles with very little in 
their treasuries, while their competitors 
were armed with ample reserves. It will 
be interesting to watch the development 
of Mr. Filene’s idea. It might become a 
precedent and a milestone that will be dis- 
cussed in the future and regarded as one 
of the most important economic events 
of this century. 


Future of the Movement 


HE leaders of the co-operative move- 

ment in the United States are con- 
vinced that what is needed to spread this 
economic theory is a program of educa- 
tion that will inform the people about the 
co-operatives. This fall a college will 
be opened in Kansas City in which the 
students will be trained to act as execu- 
tives in co-operative enterprises. Perhaps 
this may wake up other colleges which 
have long neglected to tell their students 
anything about the co-operatives. 

A splendid example of what can be 
done by a college in spreading the co- 
operative idea is presented to us by St. 
Francis Xavier University of Nova 
Scotia. A few teachers in this school, 
who had looked about them and seen the 
economic chaos that was ruining the lives 
of their neighbors in Nova Scotia, de- 
cided to do something about it. They 
first began speaking of the co-operative 
idea at public meetings and then they 
chose small groups of workers who were 
interested in this idea and explained to 
them how they could organize a co-oper- 
ative. This start was made about five 
years ago; today there are 940 study 
clubs in Nova Scotia with a membership 
of about 9,000 people that are devoted to 
the study of the co-operatives. There are 
now 45 credit unions, a lobster cannery, 
and 10 buying clubs. 

It has become obvious that the chief 
economic evil of today is the concentra- 
tion of productive wealth, such as fac- 
tories, mines, stores, banks, insurance 
companies, and other businesses, in the 
hands of too few people. The ideal eco- 
nomic order is one in which every family 
owns its own home and every family has 
at least a partial interest in some business. 
And this ideal is the goal of the co-opera- 
tives; every man can’t be a king, but 
every man can be an owner. The reason 
why wealth is concentrated in the hands 
of a few is because these people own the 
sources of wealth—the few own the 
means by which wealth is obtained. The 
only cure for this is a broader distribu- 
tion of the means for acquiring wealth. 





Ve ARS ago Karel lived in a little 
village in Moravia with his mother and 
his younger brothers and sisters. One 
fall when Karel was nine years old his 
mother said, “Karel, you are old enough 
to go to school now. Tomorrow morn- 
ing you will walk out to Farmer Havel’s 
house near the school. You will work 
for him mornings and evenings, and go 
to school in the afternoons. In the spring 
you will come home again.” 

Karel cried, for although he was al- 
ready nine, he did not wish to leave his 
mother and brothers and sisters and his 
good friend, Mr. Janek, the button maker, 
who always let him assort the buttons he 
had made and tie them into little yellow 

“But you will like it at Farmer 

vel’s,” Karel’s mother said. “He is 


don’t care. I want to stay here. 
lo I have to go?” 

l’s mother sat down beside him on 
the door-step. She put her hand on the 
brown, straight hair and said, “Karel, we 
are very poor, you know. If you go to 
school and work you will be helping me 
take care of Jan and Jakub and Eva.” 

But Karel still cried. 

“And, little one,” his mother said, “do 

1 want to know something else? At 

‘mer Havel’s they eat white bread 
-very day, and not black bread as we do.” 

Karel stopped crying. ‘White bread 

y day—and not just once a year at 
nas time?” 

“Every day, Karel, every day.” His 
mother dried Karel’s eyes with a fold of 
her grey dress. “And now go to sleep, 
for you have a long way to walk tomor- 


Karel lay down in the bed beside his 
two brothers, but he could not sleep for 


1 lone time 
a long 


He could not stop thinking 
of what his mother had said about the 
white bread at Farmer Havel’s. He had 
never before heard of anyone who ate 
white bread every day. 

The next morning when it was just 
light enough to see, Karel and his mother 
walked out of the village and down the 
road. When they came to the place where 
the big wooden cross was, they stopped. 

“Be a good boy, Karel,” she said. “You 
know where to go—straight down the 
road until you come to the white church. 
You'll get there by this evening.” She 
handed Karel a bag of apples and a 
bundle containing a few pieces of clothing. 

Karel looked up at his mother. She 
was very pretty in the early morning 


Black Bread 


By Teresa Brom 


light. She didn't look tired. ‘Good-bye, 
mother,” he said as he took the parcels. 

“And on Easter night I’ll be waiting 
right here for you.” 

Karel began to cry again. 
could stay here,” he said. 

“Karel, be quiet. . Remember how good 
you will have it—white bread every day.” 

“That's right.” He smiled, and turned 
to go... “Good-bye, Mother.” He walked 
down the middle of the road, the bundle 
of clothes in one hand and the bag of 
apples in the other. Once he turned 
around and waved the apples at his 
mother, who still was watching him. One 
of the apples rolled out, and Karel ran 
after it and picked it up and put it back 
into the sack. When he looked around 
again, his mother was no longer there. 

Karel enjoyed walking in the early 
morning. He had never been away from 
home alone before. He imagined he was 
a soldier marching to a battle field; then 
he: pretended he was a horse, and ran 
down the road, raising clouds of dust. 
Once he sat down on the side of the road 
and ate an apple. There was a worm in 
the apple; he carefully pulled the worm 
out and laid it on a leaf in the shade. He 
walked on again. Now a few carts and 
wagons passed him. Once in a while the 
men on the carts and wagons waved to 
him. One old man with a reddish beard 
and a big black hat stopped the wagon 
he was driving and asked Karel if he 
wanted a ride. Karel climbed up. 

“Where are you going this morning ?” 
the old man asked. 

“Oh, I’m going to work and to school, 
too,” he said. 

“Do you think: you'll like it?” 

Karel laughed. “Oh yes. I’m going 
to be with rich people. I’m going to have 
white bread every day. And maybe sweet 
things too.” 

“No” the old man said, surprised. 

“And maybe a new suit for Christmas. 
Or else a calf for my very own.” 

They drove on. Then the man said, “I 
don’t go any farther.” Karel jumped 
down from the wagon. 

“Good-bye—and thanks for the ride.” 


“T wish I 


T was not so pleasant walking in the 
afternoon. It was hot and dusty. The 
dust was thick on everything—it lay on 
the red grapes growing along the 
roadside, on the fallen leaves, and on the 
fence rails. Even the black crows, hop- 
ping around the fields, looked grey from 
the dust. Karel was very tired. The 
dust bit into his eyes and made a funny 
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taste in his mouth. He was hungry, too, 
but he knew he would get white bread 
when he came to the farm. 2 

Just as it grew dark that evening; he 
came to the white church. Right next to 
it was a large farmhouse. Karel walked 
to the back door and knocked. A little 
girl opened it. “I’m Karel Prokhup, the 
boy who is to help here.” 

“Who is it ?” a voice asked. A big man 
with black hair stamped up to the door. 
“Oh, yes—yes—Karel. Come in.” 


AREL went in. The kitchen was 

well lighted. There was a big table 
in the middle of the room, all covered 
with food. And sure enough, in the mid- 
dle of the table was a big plate full of 
thick slices of white bread. It was all 
true, what Mother had said. 

“T suppose you want something to eat 
first,” the farmer said. “Here, Ani, give 
this boy something.” 

A big girl came out of a small room 
next to the kitchen. “Come with me,” 
she said to Karel. Karel followed her 
into the little room. She motioned that 
he. should sit down by a small table. 
“Here, I’ll get you something to eat.” 

“But—but I thought they were eating 
out there,” Karel said. 

“Of course, but you don’t think Farmer 
Havel wants his hired help eating with 
him, do you?” 

The big girl brought a bowl of. thick 
cabbage soup, potatoes, and a plate of 
bread. Karel looked at the bread first. 
It was black bread—just the kind he had 
at home every day. 

“What’s the matter?” the girl asked. 
“Why don’t you eat?” 

Karel began to cry. “Please, I’d like 
to go to bed—I’m tired.” 

“Of course you are.” The big girl 
smiled at him. She took his hand and 
they went up a narrow stairs to a little 
room. There was a bed with a straw 
mattress on it and a chair without a back. 
But there was a red cover on the bed, 
Karel noticed. 

“There you are. Farmer Havel will 
wake you in the morning and tell you 
what you'll have to do. Good night.” 

Karel undressed and lay down in the 
bed and cried. Soon everything was 
quiet downstairs. Karel stopped crying 
and listened. A branch from a tree hit 
against a small window of the room every 
time the wind blew. He wondered if 
people always were disappointed about 
things, and if they always cried. He 
wished he were home now, with his 
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“IT Is TOO BAD THAT I HAVE TO GO ON—ALONE,” HE SAID TO BERTA. 


brothers and sisters and Mr. Janek, the 
button maker. Well, maybe it wouldn’t 
take very long until Easter, and then he 
could go home again and tell his mother 
that the hired help at Farmer Havel’s 
didn’t get white bread, but black. And 
his Mother would be waiting for him 
there on the road beside the wooden cross. 

Karel worked for Farmer Havel for 
many years. It was always hard work. 
At first, Karel fed the pigs and chickens 
and cows in the morning and helped 
Farmer Havel’s wife with the house- 
work, In the afternoon he went to school. 
At. night he: fed the animals again and 
cleaned the barns and chopped wood. 
Later, when he didn’t go to school any 





more, he worked in the fields. But every 
Easter he would go home, and always his 
mother would be waiting for him at the 
same place on the road. 


HEN Karel was nineteen he fell 

in love with Berta. Berta was a 
girl who lived on the next farm. She was 
the only girl Karel had ever seen who 
had small hands. She always wore pretty 
dresses—red and blue—and she had shin- 
ing, brown hair. They often went on 
long walks together in the fields, after 
Karel was through with his work. He 
loved her very much, and she said that 
she loved him too. One night he asked 
her if she would marry him when he had 


saved enough money. She said she 
would. Karel was happy then. 

Before, the thought of going home at 
Easter had been the one thing that he had 
lived and worked for. Now it was the 
hope of marrying Berta. He worked 
harder than ever and saved everything 
he could. Finally, when Karel was 
twenty-three, he had saved enough money 
to get married. His cousin, who had just 
bought a delicatessen store in Prague, 
had promised he would let Karel work 
for him. In the fall they made plans for 
their marriage. Karel was to meet Berta 
just outside the entrance to her father’s 
farm. From here they would walk to the 
next town and,take a train to Prague 
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where they would be married. On the 
day on which they planned to leave, Karel 
went into the woods back of the fields and 
picked a big sack of blueberries and two 
large bunches of red grapes. These he 
put into a small basket. When he re- 
turned to the farm, he bought a loaf of 
white bread from Farmer Havel’s wife 
and put it into the basket with the fruit. 


They would eat it on the train. Karel 
laughed to himself. It would be a kind of 
wedding feast—before the wedding. 


\t six o’clock that evening Karel took 
the basket of food and a small carpetbag 
containing his clothes, said good-bye to 
Farmer Havel and went down the road 
to meet Berta, 


AREL saw her from a distance— 

standing beside the brown fence, 

her dress blowing in the wind. He 
walked faster when he saw her. 

“Berta,” he said when he reached her. 
“At last I am to be really happy!” He 
set the basket and the carpetbag on the 
roadside and put his arms around her. 
He kissed her. Then she pulled away. 

“Karel,” she said, “I’m not going with 
you.” 

He laughed and kissed her again. 
When he held her close in his arms like 
that he could not imagine her being away 
from him. 

“You silly Berta,” he said. “Of course 
you’re going with me. How could you 
stay home now—after all we have 
planned?” She moved away from him, 
and walked down the road a little way. 

“I didn’t know until today how hard 
it would be to leaye Mother and Father— 
and my two new white kittens. Maybe 
I’d never see them again,” she said as she 
turned and looked at him. 

He went up to her and tried to take 
her in his arms again and kiss her. She 
turned her face away, and touched his 
bright green tie. He looked at her for a 
few moments. Karel knew now that she 
would never come with him, no matter 
what he said, 

“It is too bad—that I have to go on— 
alone,” he said. 

He picked up the carpetbag. The heavy 
loaf of bread had crushed the blueberries, 
and there were dark blue stains spreading 
on the outside of the basket at his feet. 

“Good-bye, Berta,” he said. 

“Good-bye. Oh, Karel—I’m so sorry. 
But I can’t go—I can’t. You wouldn’t 
want me to be unhappy, would you ?” 

Karel turned quickly and walked down 
the road. He was glad that it was grow- 
ing dark, so that the men passing by in 
the carts couldn’t see that he was crying. 
It was always the same, he thought—one 
could never be really happy—one was al- 
ways disappointed. He would have to 


buy a little piece of black bread at some 
farmer’s house on the way to the station, 
because he would have nothing to eat 
until he reached Prague in the morning. 
The white bread was back there in the 





stained basket on the roadside beside 
Berta, who was still watching him, her 
red dress blowing about in the wind. 
Karel went on alone to Prague. He 
worked in his cousin’s delicatessen store 
for many years. When he was thirty he 
bought the store. Soon after he married 
a girl who lived across the street. They 
had one daughter—Helena. But Karel’s 
wife died before Helena was a year old. 
Karel was very sad. He hired a house- 
keeper to take care of the little girl in the 
three rooms upstairs while he worked 
downstairs in the delicatessen store. He 
wanted to do everything to make his 
daughter happy. He loved her and 
worked for her ; and she was now the one 
thing in life that he cared about. He 
worked in the delicatessen store every 
day, among the pickles and spiced sau- 
sages and sticky cakes; and every time 
that he sold anything it made him very 





Prayer Before Work 


By Francis MacManus 


O CHRIST! be in my mind 
That I may know 


Your poignant mercies 
As poles snow. 

Be light behind my eyes 
That I may see 


The beauty of Your garments 
Star-caught wondrously. 


Be on my lips in leaping words 
That I may cry 

Exultingly Your glory 
Even as I die. 


Be in my ears in gale and calm 
That I may hear 

Your pentecostal voice 
In loving fear. 





happy, because it was all for Helena. He 
saw to it that Helena always had white 
bread. 

Helena learned to play the violin. 
When she was twelve, Karel sent her to 
a music school in Vienna. When she 
was eighteen, he sent her away to a Ger- 
man university. He was very lonely 
during all the time that she was gone, 
but he knew that when she had finished 
at the university she would come back to 
him, She would show him how to enjoy 
the city, which in all the years he had 
never learned to love. They would be 
companions. 

‘ Helena was to come home the next day. 
Friends were bringing her home in a 
car, she had written. Karel watched the 
door of the delicatessen store all day. 
Every time a customer opened the door, 
Karel’s heart beat faster, and he leaned 
far over the counter to see if it was 
Helena. Finally, a little before supper- 
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time, she came. There was a man with 
her, but Karel didn’t look at him; he 
looked only at Helena, for now she was 
home to stay. 

“Helena,” he said, as she kissed him, 
“T’m so glad you’re home. I waited for 
you all day. Come upstairs—I know you 
are hungry.” 

“But we’ve eaten, Father. And look, 
I want you to meet Peter.” 

Karel looked at the man beside Helena 
then. He had a mustache, and wasn’t 
very tall. 

“This is Peter Krety, Father,” she 
said. “We were married this morning.” 

“Married!” Karel didn’t know what 
else to say. 

“You see,” Helena went on, “I really 
wanted to wait until you had seen Peter 
first; but he has to go on to Vienna for 
three months to finish his study. And 
he wanted me to be with him.” 

“Of course—of course—” Karel said. 

“And you wouldn’t want us to be un- 
happy, would you?” 

Three more months away from him, 
But then they would be back again. And 
perhaps the three of them could enjoy 
the city together— 

“But come upstairs,” he said. 

“We can’t—we have to go now. Our 
train leaves in twenty minutes.” 

They would write, they said. And 
after three months they would come and 
stay with him for ten whole days. Then 
he could really get acquainted with his 
new son-in-law. And she would tell him 
everything—and how happy she and 
Peter would be living in the country 
where Peter could practice his farming. 
Hadn’t she told him? Peter was study- 
ing experimental farming. 

“T’ve never liked the city,” she said. 
“It will be so wonderful getting away 
alone with Peter, where we can live 
simply as people should. Oh, and I’m 
going to do all sorts of things—things 
I’ve never done before—plant a garden, 
and cook. I’m even going to learn how 
to bake black bread—you know, the 
kind they have in the country.” 


AREL said of course he knew, and 

of course she was right. And he 
hoped she would be happy. Yes, he 
would write. And he would see them in 
three months—for about ten days. 

When they had gone, Karel stood 
for a while, moving the long fork 
in the pickle barrel back and forth. He 
would have to hurry to get out the two 
special orders before seven o’clock. Per- 
haps he would let them go. What did 
it matter if he lost two customers now? 

Mrs. Andres, his housekepeer, opened 
the back door of the store. “What do you 
want for supper tonight?” she called. 
“You forgot to tell me.” 

He looked at her a moment. “Black 
bread,” he said. “Black bread~you 
know—the kind they have in the coun- 
try—.” 
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The Exile’s Triumph 


Last Month Ross Hoffman Discussed the Position of the Church in “The Return 
He Here Continues This Discussion 


From Exile.” 





Ly LAST month’s issue of THE Sicn, 
in an-article entitled The Return from 
Exile, I wrote that conditions in the 
modern world are such’as to open up the 
way for the Church to “return from 
exile,” to occupy that position of influence 


which is rightfully hers. In the discus- 
sion of this matter I proposed two ques- 
tions. Is this return really a fact? And, 
if it is a fact, why has the world outside 
the Church not recognized so significant 
a development in our twentieth century 
culture? 

The evidence for this present strength 
of the Church is incontrovertible, yet it 
is unquestionable that the world about us 
seems to take no notice of it. Not only is 
this true of the ordinary run of people 
whose opinions are made for them by 
others, but of the world of thought and 
learning where opinions are made and in- 
tellectual fashions set. 

Now many may say that there is noth- 
ing strange in all this, that so it has ever 
been; that this the Church has always 
had to face: blind arrogance, cold, 
haughty, contemptuous skepticism, shown 
by the Pharisees and Sadducees of every 
generation. And that is true. Our Lord 
met with it. The Church in the early 
Roman Empire met with it and encoun- 
tered the same kind of intellectual boycott 
the modern anti-Catholic mind carries on 
against it. That was the chief reason why 
the non-Catholic writers of antiquity 
made so few references to the thing even 
long after it had sprung to sturdy life 
throughout the Roman world. They tell 
us so little about the Church that many 
historians have been led to believe the 
Church was of rather small significance 
in Roman life until the third century. 


Intellectuals and Church 


HE answer to this is, of course, that 

if intellectuals boycotted it, poli- 
ticians and magistrates (who are always 
nearer to social reality than the intel- 
lectuals) did not boycott it, but gave it a 
great deal of attention by trying very 
hard te kill it. It is the same in our own 
day. The intellectuals boycott and ignore 
it to such an extent that if, say five hun- 
dred years hence, a historian endeavored 
to build up from non-Catholic sources 
alone an account of the history and posi- 
tion of the Church in the present-day 


By Ross Hoffman 


social world, he might easily conclude 
that it had then little history and less 
social importance. But he would find the 
refutation of that view exactly as we find 
its refutation in the case of the primitive 
Church; that is, by studying the acts of 
politicians and magistrates. For if we 
would measure the force of the Church in 
the contemporary world we have only to 
look at the efforts of state power to bring 
the thing under control; the politicians 
are not fooled into believing it dead; if 
they wrote our histories we should get a 
very different story. 


The Modern Tories 


UT to return to the main thought here, 
it is quite true that the Church has 
always had to face this boycott of igno- 
rance, but that does not mean the position 
of forces today is not exceptional. It is 
exceptional and very much so. For this 
kind of mind is more completely in posses- 
sion of the means for determining thought 
fashions than at any time since before 
the Church won its civil right to exist in 
the Roman world. This mind has the 
press and the schools; it has political 
power ; it commands the chief agencies of 
intellectual culture; it can fight us with 
weapons we do not possess ; it can prevent 
us from being heard; it has all the pres- 
tige deriving from the great secular civi- 
lization which has not yet obviously 
broken into ruin; and we are well-nigh 
helpless against it. Atheism and hatred 
of Christ and His Church are indeed old 
and familiar things in Christendom, but 
only modern times—only, indeed, the last 
few generations—have seen the triumph 
of these forces in the general cultural life 
of our society. They made their first 
open bid for power in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and rode to a smashing victory in 
the twentieth; so that we stand today, as 
we have not stood for fifteen centuries, 
in a society wherein convinced Christians 
and merely unthinking habitual Chris- 
tians form but a minority, even a perse- 
cuted minority. We no longer give flavor 
to society, but rather are in danger of 
taking flavor from it. 

What I have said above may seem to 
lead to a denial that there has been taking 
place any “return of Catholicism from 
exile,” but it must not be so understood, 
for there is another side of the medal. I 
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have been writing chiefly of the mind of 
the English-speaking world, not of old 
Europe, which is still the capital and cen- 
ter of western civilization. Peter Wust’s 
phrase, “‘the return of Catholicism from 
exile,” is truly descriptive of what has 
been happening in European centers of 
thought, for Europe, in the last few gen- 
erations, has suffered the ultimate conse- 
quences of heresy and atheism to an ex- 
tent that most people of the New World 
have not and probably cannot compre- 
hend. It is therefore in the Old World 
that one may discern the breaking (and 
therefore the inevitable recession) of the 
great anti-Catholic tidal wave of medern 
times; it is there that one can see how 
much of what is today most hostile is 
but the backwash of that broken wave. 

A summary view of the last century 
and a half shows this very plainly. The 
eighteenth century, in which, as I have 
said, the anti-Christian forces made their 
first open bid for power, was a century 
of social decay ending in a revolutionary 
upheaval that affected ultimately every 
part of Christendom and shattered an old 
order of life in which Catholicism had 
been so deeply intertwined that very many 
persons identified the Faith with that old 
order. Wherefore was it believed that 
the Faith, too, would pass away, and this 
confidence in its passing was accom- 
panied by a high optimism about the 
future of a human race set free from 
tyrants and priests and baptized anew in 
the waters of Rousseau’s deified Nature. 


The Benevolent Bourgeoisie 


HIS was the age of Romanticism, a 

movement charged with unrest and 
revolt. During its ascendancy the cur- 
rents of thought and doctrine swirled 
and crossed one another, so that it 
was hard to determine which way the 
mind of Christendom was actually taking. 
On the one hand, this spirit was allied 
with liberalism and that optimistic vision 
of a coming glorious human freedom. 
But, on the other hand, it was in part a 
revolt against the Revolution itself; that 
is, it had also a reactionary character 
which was revealed to the extent that 
men became disillusioned with the results 
of the Revolution. Sentiment reacted 
against an abstract rationalism which in 
practice seemed rather to lay waste than 
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to renew the face of the world, and there 
appeared a disposition to idealize older 
times, especially to conjure up a vision of 
the Middle Ages as a golden time for 
humanity. That is one reason why a 
Catholic revival took place at this time. 
But there was no very great substance in 
this reason, for men were equating Ca- 
tholicism with medievalism, which is a 
quite wrong equation; they were admir- 
ing Catholicism as being medieval rather 
than the Middle Ages as being Catholic, 
and this is a very bad approach to the 
Faith: Moreover, the Romanticist mind 
turned to the old religion as a thing of 
rich beauty and spiritual luxury, rather 
than as a thing rational, dogmatic and of 
objective truth; so that it seems to me, at 
least, that this romantic Catholicism of 
a century ago was hardly a strong protest 
against the movement of the western 
mind away from the Church. 

Now in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century a distinct change of intel- 
lectual temper became manifest. Roman- 
ticism died away ; not so ardently did men 
throw themselves into remaking the 
world in the spirit of Byron, Shelley, 
Mazzini and Fichte. In philosophy, sub- 
jectivist idealism, so characteristically 
Romantic, went down before positivism, 
a soul-less rationalism and scientific ma- 
terialism. Irreligion spread more widely. 
Industrialism and all the deceptive pros- 
perity that it creates increased, and the 
dreams of the great revolutionaries began 
to be discredited almost as much as the 
old order against which the Revolution 
had been thrown. The western world 
seemed to be settling down to a period of 
smug, middle-class comfort, ignoring re- 
ligion more than persecuting it, content 
not to raise ultimate human questions at 
all. Science and mechanism colored 
thought and interest, wealth increased, 
and the life of the spirit flagged. 

Even the revolutionaries passed from 
the romantic and humanitarian socialism 
with its appeal to justice and the rights 
of man, to Marxian socialism with its 
pseudo-scientific and materialist pre- 
mises. It was an age of spiritual dullness 
—an age which Carlton Hayes has called 
very properly the “era of the benevolent 
bourgeosie”—and its general atmosphere 
was suffocating for really Catholic- 
minded human beings, who passed upon it 
a condemnation more severe than any de- 
nunciation by socialist revolutionaries. 
Probably in the whole history of Chris- 
tendom there was never a time when all 
values were so near to being computed 
in pounds, shillings and pence. 


A Religious Revival 


NEVITABLY, the note of optimism 

which resounded so clearly in the 
early decades of the century began to fail. 
Instead, one began to hear the opposite 
note of pessimism, and to discern it ever 
more distinctly in European thought and 
literature. The Old World, by the end 





of the century, was. displaying signs of 
deep disillusionment and spiritual thirst ; 
grave matters were being pondered; the 
mind was turning again to questions hav- 
ing to do with the ends of human exist- 
ence. The great secular civilization, the 
life of wealth and comfort of indus- 
trial capitalism, of impressive scientific 
achievement—what was it for? How 
could it achieve any final and worthwhile 
consummation of man? What was man 
anyway? A bit of chemistry? A clever 
animal? Merely one of nature’s mean- 
ingless biological experiments? These 
were the questions pressing forward 
again, and the fact was pregnant of 
meaning. Millions felt the pressure, 
hardly knowing why, but proving that 
their souls were troubled by the frantic 
effort to escape from pessimism in fren- 
zied nationalism, social reform, and at 
length the great war. 

All this was quite apparent by 1914, 
and the sign of the times indicated a re- 





Other barriers against us, such as 
Communist violence and political per- 
secutions, are small as compared with 
this arrogant determination to treat 
the Church as though she were noth- 
ing. You cannot talk to people who 
are deaf, nor demonstrate to those 
who are blind; nothing but grace and 
miraculous conversions can surmount 
this wall of ignorance. We can go 
on with our duty of showing forth 
the Faith in act and word; we can 
pray; we can weep as Our Lord wept 
over Jerusalem, saying with Him, “If 
thou hadst known, and that in this 
thy day, the things that are to thy 
peace”; but that is all we can do. The 
rest is with God.—Ross Hoffman in 
THE SIGN for August. 





vival of religion under way. The form 
this would take might of course be some 
new heresy even more mad than old ones 
that were dying; and this of course we 
have seen come to pass in Marxian Com- 
munism and the German religion of blood 
and race. But to the extent that it would 
be Christian and traditionalist it was cer- 
tain to be Catholic, since Protestantism 
was in open and acknowledged decay. 
Unlike Catholicism it had not been sent 
into exile, but had remained to disinte- 
grate with the world of strict secularism. 
It was crippled by attacks from within 
its own body ; it was in open retreat from 
its own once-defended dogmas and even 
from essential affirmations of all Chris- 
tian faith, Watered down, diluted by 
compromise with hostile elements, there 
was no adequate reason for expecting it 
to gain any new lease of strong life, even 
now that the western mind was turning 
again in search for spiritual reality. 
Altogether different was the position 
of the old Church. It was not in retreat 
from its own dogmas, but was excom- 
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municating heretics who denied them; it 
was not watered down; it was whole and 
what it had always been. When the 
world had rejected it, it had made no 
offer of compromise, nor pleaded to be 
taken along on the wild joy ride to prog. 
ress, prosperity and the new civilization 
that had everything but a soul. It had 
resolutely remained itself and where it 
had always been; so that it was still there 
to be found again by men after they had 
stumbled through the long darkness, 


The Future Bright 


HEREFORE did it come about 

that the scales were dropping from 
blinded eyes. The revival of rational 
philosophy proceeded at accelerated pace, 
and some of the subtlest minds were 
formed to receive the Faith. Grace 
touched the souls of men who learned 
humility, and moreover, that passionate 
interest in the social question (which 
showed that we had not wholly ceased 
to be the sons of Christendom) turned 
attention to the fact that the Church had 
really been pioneer in this field and stood 
for a co-operative and corporate individ- 
ualism that denied the bankrupt liberal- 
ism on the one hand and the menacing so- 
cialist advance on the other. All this and 
far more had by 1914 come as witness to 
Catholic revival, and everybody who 
really knew the inner life of the age 
knew that the Church might become 
again the spiritual mistress of western 
society ; certainly few intelligent persons 
any longer believed the Church destined 
for the museum. That trend is infinitely 
stronger today. 

And it is this spiritual and intellectual 
movement manifesting itself in the Old 
World that should inspire some measure 
of optimism and hope for new victories 
of the Faith in our own world in the 
years lying not far beyond today. The 
proof is there that the deeper currents of 
the age are flowing our way. 

Intellectual and spiritual movements 
sweep through society with great speed 
today, and none can tell but that a great 
miracle of grace may be vouchsafed. 
Moreover, as Christopher Dawson has 
shrewdly observed, “Current beliefs are 
always out of date. It is difficult to real- 
ize how much current thinking belongs 
to the past, because it is natural for men’s 
minds to be soaked in the mental atmos- 
phere of the last generation, and it needs 
a considerable effort to see things as they 
are and not as other people have seen 
them. The artist and the philosopher 
and the scientist, each in his own way, 
sees life direct, but the majority of men 
see it second-hand through the accepted 
ideas of their society and culture. And 
consequently, the tendencies that we re- 
gard as characteristic of the age are often 
those that were characteristic of the age 
that is passing rather than of that which 
is beginning.” That fact should fortify 
our hopes. 
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Wirnour giving ourselves a too 
vigorous “pat on the back,” we Catholics 
in the United States may today claim 
with no little pride and satisfaction a 
better understanding of our common 
Catholic problems and a greater unity in 
seeking their solution than ever before 
observed among us in this country. To- 
day, a greater number of Catholics are 
“living” their faith intelligently and 
effectively. Its exposition and defense 
are better organized and more convinc- 
ingly presented. The aims and purposes 
of Catholic education and the accomplish- 
ments of our vast voluntarily supported 
school system are better known to our- 
selves, with the result that its work and 
mission are more clearly understood and 
more widely respected by those outside 
the Church. So too have the accomplish- 
ments by Catholics here in the fields of 
the religious press, charity, missions, 
family life, economics, citizenship, rec- 
reation, and general public welfare, 
evoked the admiration of non-Catholics 
and not infrequently, their active interest 
and co-operation, as evidenced in the case 
of the Legion of Decency, opposition to 
birth control bills, and in other matters 
involving moral issues. 

The opinions held and expounded by 
our Holy Father, spiritual leader of the 
Church’s 331,500,000 members through- 
out the world and their acceptance and 
application by the 20,000,000 members of 
the Catholic Church in the United States, 
are becoming more and more matters not 
simply of casual interest but of vital 
meaning and guidance to thousands of 
fair-minded, truth-seeking and Christian- 
living Americans. With us, they see the 
deficiencies of our American educational 
system with its proscription on the teach- 
ing of sound religion. They, too, seek 
to save our American youth and the na- 
tion from the evils of unemployment; 
from the insidious teachings of Com- 
munism and atheism ; from unwholesome 
recreation, entertainment and_litera- 
ture. Like true Catholics, they seek for 
themselves and their fellow citizens a 
living wage, security against the hazards 
of lack of work, sickness and old age. 
Naturally in these and other vital con- 
cerns, they are influenced by the position 
of the Catholic Church and ofttimes 
accept her principles and guidance. 


By Charles A. McMahon 


Now if we Catholics are able through 
unity of thought and action to accom- 
plish results both pleasing to ourselves 
and challenging to non-Catholics as well, 
there must be some reason for the in- 
creased recognition that has come to us 
—for our Faith and its teachings. The 
reason, in the opinion of the writer, is 
seen in the splendid example which our 
ecclesiastical leaders—the archbishops 
and bishops of the United States—have 
set ‘for the whole Cathoiic body of the 
country in organizing and accomplishing 
those wide-spread works of Catholic 
Action which have made the teachings 
and principles of our Catholic Faith, if 
not fully recognized and operative, at 
least of vital interest in the educational, 
Civic, social, economic thought and life 
of our country. It is this contribution by 
our bishops that the writer would briefly 
discuss in the present article. 

Nearly twenty years have passed since 
representatives of the American Hier- 
archy, assembled in Washington, April, 
1917, and took their first corporate action 
since the 1884 Baltimore Council. Im- 
pelled by the emergency of the World 
War, they met to unite in patriotic effort 
the whole body of Catholics of the coun- 
try under the National Catholic War 
Council, composed of the then fourteen 
archbishops of the country, operating 
through an administrative committee of 
four bishops. How that first attempt at 
national unity co-ordinated Catholic ef- 
fort, aided our Government during the 
trying days of the war and afterwards, ex- 
plained and defended Catholic rights, 
benefited our soldiers and sailors and gave 
national expression to Catholic principles 
in varied fields of service is all a matter 
of history. How that expression of unity 
in faith and service moved our bishops 
to set up in 1919 a permanent organiza- 
tion—the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference—as an agency that would, 
through general co-operation, further the 
interests of religion and the welfare of 

society is also a matter of record. 


HE extent of the labors and sacri- 
fices of our bishops in maintaining 
this agency for the promotion of the wel- 
fare of the Catholics of the country is 
not as well known and appreciated . by 
Catholics generally as it should be. In 
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view of the fact that steps have recently 
been taken, with the authorization of the 
entire body of bishops, to extend and in- 
tensify the work of the Conference, it 
will be of interest to state its present 
plan of organization, supervision and 
functioning. 


T SHOULD be stated that since 1919, 
twenty-nine archbishops and bishops 
have served as members of the Admin- 
istrative Board, N.C.W.C., or as assis- 
tant bishops to members of that body. 
The number of states and the large and 
widely separated areas which have been 
represented on the Administrative Board 
is noteworthy. The members of this 
board and assistant bishops to date have 
come from seventeen states and twenty- 
four dioceses. The states represented are 
as far east as New York, as far west as 
California, as far north as Maine and 
Minnesota, and as far south as Louisiana. 
All the great sectional areas of the coun- 
try have been represented. Ordinaries 
burdened with ever-present diocesan 
duties have travelled long distances to 
meet in Washington three to four times 
a year to attend meetings of the Admin- 
istrative Board and have given regularly 
of their busy time both at N.C.W.C. 
headquarters in Washington and at home 
to the consideration of matters referred to 
them between meetings. With the addi- 
tion of a new department—that of Cath- 
olic Action—and the constantly growing 
work and responsibilities of the Confer- 
ence, the number of members of the 
Administrative Board was increased, at 
the November, 1935, general meeting of 
the bishops, from seven to ten members, 
with six additional members of the Hier- 
archy serving as assistants to the board 
members. The manner of their selection 
and the present plan of administration of 
the N.C.W.C. are clearly set forth in the 
articles of reorganization adopted at the 
1935 meeting from which we extract facts 
of interest to clergy and laity alike. 
First of all, in discussing the N.C.W.C., 
it should be remembered that it is an 
organization of the members of the 
Hierarchy of the United States, estab- 
lished for the purposes specified in the 
Brief Communes issued by His holi- 
ness, Pope Pius XI, of August 10, 1927. 
It is needless to say that the National 
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Catholic Welfare Conference is not a 
council of legislative assembly, as con- 
templated by the Sacred Canons, and 


therefore the resolutions of the bishops 
at the meetings of the National Catholic 


Welfare Conference do not have the force 
of law. Every bishop may make use of 
uny service offered by the Conference 
through its departments, committees, 


general secretary, and staff officers at the 
national headquarters. The Conference 
aims to facilitate discussions of policies 
affecting the interests and activities of 
the Church in the United States. 


VERY bishop of the Church in the 

United States and its territories and 
possessions, whether residential or titu- 
lar, ipso facto has active and passive 
voice in the Conference. 

With regard to the administration of 
the N.C.W.C., the articles of reorgani- 
zation provide that outside the annual 
meeting, the work of the Conference shall 
be carried on through: (a) The Admin- 
istrative Board, charged with the imme- 
diate supervision of the various depart- 
ments of the Conference, and (b) Epis- 
copal Committees, appointed for a special 
purpose by the bishops in the annual 
meeting or by the Administrative Board. 

The Administrative Board has the fol- 
lowing approved departments to which 
others may be added as need arises (a) 
The Executive Department, (b) the De- 
partment of Education, (c) Legal 
Department, (d) The Press Department, 
(e) The Department of Catholic Action, 
(f) The Department of Lay Organiza- 
tions, and (g) The Department of Social 
Action. 

The articles of reorganization further 
provide that at the annual meeting of the 
Conference ten bishops shall be elected 
to serve as members of the Administra- 
tive Board for a term of one year. Ac- 
cording to the instructions of the Sacred 
Consistorial Congregation, the term of 
office of the members of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference Board or 
Committee is one year. They may, how- 
ever, be reelected as explained hereafter. 

No elected bishop shall be eligible to 
serve more than five consecutive terms; 
but he may be again eligible for election 
after one year out of office. 

At the 1935 annual meeting, the two 
bishops on the Administrative Board 
who had served longest over five years 
were The Most Rev. John Gregory Mur- 
ray Archbishop of St. Paul, and The 
Most Rev. Thomas F. Lillis, Bishop of 
Kansas City. These were therefore in- 
eligible for reelection. This rule is to be 
followed in subsequent elections until 
none has served longer than five years. 

It is further stipulated that the ten 
bishops elected shall choose their chair- 
man; and shall determine which of their 
number are to act as chairmen of the 
several departments. 

The presiding bishop of each depart- 
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ment, as heretofore, with the approval of 
the majority of the Administrative 
Board, may choose a brother bishop to 
assist him in the work of his department. 

The prelates elected at the November, 
1935, meeting of the bishops to compose 
the N.C.W.C. Administrative Board for 
1936 are: 

Archbishop Mooney, of Rochester, 
chairman of the Administrative Board 
and episcopal chairman of the Executive 
Department; Bishop Peterson, of Man- 
chester, vice-chairman of the Adminis- 
trative Board and episcopal chairman of 
the Department of Education; Bishop 
O’Hara, of Great Falls, secretary of the 
Administrative Board and _ episcopal 
chairman of the Department of Social 
Action ; Bishop Kelley, of Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa, treasurer of the Administra- 
tive Board; Archbishop Stritch, of Mil- 
waukee, episcopal chairman of the De- 
partment of Catholic Action ; Archbishop 
Rummel, of New Orleans, episcopal 
chairman of the Legal Department; 
Bishop Boyle, of Pittsburgh, episcopal 
chairman of the Press Department; 
Bishop Noll, of Fort Wayne, episcopal 
chairman of the Department of Lay 
Organizations ; Archbishop McNicholas, 
of Cincinnati; and Archbishop Mitty, of 
San Francisco. 

The six assistant bishops selected to 
aid the several episcopal chairmen are: 
Bishop Hoban, of Rockford; Bishop 
Walsh, of Charleston; Bishop Alter, of 
Toledo ; Bishop Sheil, of Chicago ; Bishop 
Duffy, of Syracuse; Bishop Keough, of 
Providence. 

Very Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P., 
S.T.D., and the Very Rev. Msgr. Michael 
J. Ready are General Secretary and 
Assistant General Secretary, respec- 
tively, to the Board. 

The articles of reorganization provide 
that the entire Administrative Board 
shall meet at least twice a year. To pro- 
vide for emergencies, either the entire 
board, or a committee of its members 
designated by it, shall meet at least every 
three months. All meetings shall be held 
at the call of the chair. 

According to the Instructions of 1922 
of the Sacred Consistorial Congregation, 
the general body of bishops shall elect 
annually those who are to serve as mem- 
bers of the episcopal committees. 


HE following committees are now 

serving: (a) Committee on American 
Board of Catholic Missions, (b) Com- 
mittee on Census, (c) Committee on 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, (d) 
Committee on Seminaries, (e) Commit- 
tee on Contributions, N.C.W.C., (f) 
Committee on Motion Pictures, (g) Com- 
mittee on the Propagation of the Faith 
(Foreign Service). 

Special committees, whether appointed 
by the general body of bishops or by the 
Administrative Board, shall work in con- 
junction with the Administrative Board 
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to which their reports shall be referred, 

The articles of reorganization provide 
that two days, at least, shall be devoted 
to the annual meeting of the Conference, 

The chairman of the annual meeting 
of the bishops shall be the one who 
among those present takes precedence ac- 
cording to the prescriptions of the Canon 
Law. 


VERY year, copies of the minutes of 

the meeting and the reports of the 
chairman of the Administrative Board 
and of the episcopal chairman of the 
departments of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference are to be sent to the 
Apostolic Delegate that he may send them 
to the Holy See, to the Cardinal Secre-. 
tary of the State, to the Cardinal Secre- 
tary of the Sacred Consistorial Congre- 
gation and to the Cardinal Prefect of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Council. 

The national office of the Conference 
at Washington shall be the clearing house 
and point of contact for all departments 
and episcopal committees. To ensure due 
co-operation and to prevent operating at 
cross-purposes with the Administrative 
Board, all committees shall work in clos- 
est contact with the national office in 
Washington, and shall keep the office 
there informed of the progress of their 
work. 

The bishops are requested to instruct 
their chanceries to add the national office 
to their mailing list for communications 
of general interest. Many important 
episcopal pronouncements do not appear 
in the public press; and in no case would 
the Conference publish them without ex- 
plicit permission. If, however, bishops 
would consent to have such communica- 
tions, or excerpts, from them, mimeo- 
graphed and sent to their brother bishops, 
all would welcome the information and 
find therein helpful guidance. 

There is not the space here to show 
the wide variety of problems handled by 
the administrative bishops of the Con- 
ference. Practically every interest of the 
Church is involved in the matters that 
come before the board at and between 
meetings: Concern for our schools, 
watchfulness for the welfare of youth, 
increasing the usefulness and influence 
of the Catholic press, opposition to per- 
secution of the Church at home and 
abroad, protection to our foreign mis- 
sions, guarding against unmoral and 
inimical legislation, especially that threat- 
ening the home and Christian family life, 
spreading the Church’s teaching in the 
fields of industrial relations, rural wel- 
fare, family life and international rela- 
tions, co-ordination and unification of the 
Catholic lay forces of the country, use 
of the radio to spread the doctrines of the 
Church, care of the immigrant, develop- 
ment of programs of adult study, co-oper- 
ation with governmental departments in 
relief and other activities—these are only 

a few of the concerns that come before 
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the bishops of the Administrative Board 
for attention and which require their 
careful and ‘extended study. All this 
work results in official guidance to our 
clergy and laity and constitutes a service 
to the Church and Nation that cannot be 
measured in financial phrases. It is a 
service for which the Catholic body is 
grateful, indeed. 

The work of. the Administrative 
Bishops of the Conference has always had 
the wholehearted support of the general 
body of bishops whose generosity in mak- 
ing this common official agency and cen- 
ter of Catholic Action available to the 
Catholics of the Country is likewise de- 
serving of the appreciation and thanks of 
all American Catholics. 

It is understandable then why our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XI, declared to our 
bishops, as he did in 1927, the Conference 
to be “not only useful but necessary to 
you,” and, why His Holiness has fre- 
quently praised the bishops of the United 
States for their zeal and generosity in 
maintaining it, urging them to cease not 
“to labor in this spirit of unity for the 
welfare of our holy religion in that great 
Republic where the Church, under God’s 
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S atzeurc is commonly called the 
jewel of the Alps, and not without rea- 
son, for who, knowing this town, does 
not love it. Nestling in a sunny valley 
surrounded by mountains, its heights 
crowned by churches and convents, its 
old houses clustering on each side of 
the Salsach, or clambering up the hill- 
sides, its broad squares, its splashing 
fountains, its art treasures, its musical 
festivals, its memories of Mozart— 
Salzburg has something to offer to 
everyone. 

Though not appearing as old as many 
other European towns Salzburg dates 
back even to Roman times, and is full 
of historical traditions. Among its 
many historical monuments none is 
ticher in tradition than the abbey of 
Nonberg. Below the great citadel that 
crowns high Salzburg, on the rise above 
the abbey of St. Peter, and above the 


‘town, the Nonberg can still show today 


the walls and arches that were raised 
round this home of prayer twelve cen- 
turies ago. 

The Nonberg is the oldest monastery 
in German lands, and though twice de- 
stroyed by fire, it still possesses its 
Romanesque arches, its Gothic cloister, 
the cell of the recluse Blessed Villa, its 
Gothic chapter house, a Byzantine cruci- 


Providence, enjoys such wide freedom 
and such a high degree of prosperity. We 
on Our part, have no doubt that by unit- 
ing ever more closely the forces at your 
command, you will impart to the Chris- 
tian life in your country a greater and 
greater vigor in the spirit of justice and 
charity, to the end that the reign among 
you of the Lord Jesus, the Prince of true 
Peace, may be supreme and abound in 
every blessing: ‘The Peace of Christ in 
the Kingdom of Christ . . .” Meanwhile, 
We bestow well deserved praise, first 
upon you who are so loyal to this Apos- 
tolic See, and then upon all those who in 
any way co-operate with you in this great 
work,” 

Just a short time ago, Cardinal Rossi, 
chairman of the Sacred Consistorial Con- 
gregation, acknowledging receipt of the 
1935 reports of the N.C.W.C., wrote that 
“the far-extended good work carried on 
by the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, in full harmony with the wise direc- 
tion of the episcopacy, gives reason for 
hope of even greater extension and still 
more fruitful results in the future.” 

His Eminence, Eugenio Cardinal Pa- 
celli, Papal Secretary of State, in ac- 
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knowledging the reports referred to, re- 
cently expressed to Archbishop Mooney 
his best wishes for “the continued success 
of the varied labors to which you and your 
brother bishops of the N.C.W.C. are de- 
voting yourselves for the honor of God 
and for the salvation of souls.” 

In 1919, the then gloriously reigning 
Pontiff, Benedict XV, wrote the arch- 
bishops and bishops of the United States : 
“The Universal Church now looks to 
America to be the leader in all things 
Catholic and to set an example for the 
other nations.” How well our bishops 
have met this challenge is seen not only 
in the resurgence of Catholicism here in 
the United States since 1919, but in the 
further fact that in a dozen or more coun- 
tries organizations modeled on the N.C. 
W.C. have been set up, all seeking the ad- 
vance of religion, the well-being of Holy 
Mother Church and the welfare of society. 

Thus have our bishops demonstrated to 
the whole Catholic world what splendid 
results for God and Country are possible 
of accomplishment where all labor to- 
gether in the spirit of“ Faith and Service,” ° 
which is the compelling motto of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. 


Ancient Abbey 


By A. N. Raybould 


fix, said to be the oldest in the world, 
and the tomb of St. Erintrud its foun- 
dress. Wars and political storm, the 
inroads of the Robber Barons, the in- 
vasions of the Hussites, the attacks of 
the Reformation, fire, pests, famines ;— 
all these trials and changes have passed 
over the Nonberg, but in all the long 
centuries of its existence the monastic 
life has never been completely inter- 
rupted, nor the divine praises silenced 
within its walls. 

In the 6th century St. Hroupert 
(Rupert then Bishop of Worms, and 
now claimed by the antiquaries to have 
been an Irish saint, was driven from 
his bishopric. Diet, or Theodo, Duke of 
Bavaria, his patron, made him a gift 
of land on the banks of the Salsach, 
this land, and the then existing town 
upon it being part of the property of 
the Bavarian Dukes. The town was 
the Roman town of Juvavum, into 
which the Christian faith had penetrated 
with the Romans. This town had been 
destroyed, first by the Huns, then by 
wild Germanic tribes, and had been 
finally taken by the Bajuwari. (Bava- 
rians) The Christians had been per- 
secuted not only by the Romans, but 
also by the Huns and wild tribes, and 
the catacombs in which they took refuge 


can still be seen in the rock above the 
abbey of St. Peter. During the on- 
slaughts of the Huns and savage tribes 
Christianity had made but slow prog- 
ress, and it was to be the work of St. 
Rupert to evangelize this spot, and to 
found the town of Salzburg. 

On the hill immediately overlooking 
the town the Romans had erected a fort- 
ress, on the foundations of which the 
present citadel was built. Below the 
fortress and on the site of the present 
abbey of Nonberg the Romans had a 
specula or watch tower, from which 
they could control the passing of mer- 
chandise from Venice to Ravenna. This 
specula which had survived the ravages 
of the barbarians was destined to be the 
tower of the future abbey of Nonberg. 

It was a happy day for Salzburg— 
the town to be afterwards known by 
this name—when the waters of the Sals- 
ach bore Rupert and his companions to 
this spot, St. Rupert’s first act was to 
found the abbey of St. Peter, which not 
only still exists, but is a flourishing 
modern monastery, and from this cen- 
tre he and his missionaries preached the 
gospel in the surrounding country. As 
Rupert’s mission extended he saw that 
there was much work that he and his 
monks could not accomplish personally : 
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—the care of the sick, the feeding of 


the poor, the teaching of children. For 
uc k women with apostolic spirit 
were ded. 

Rupert had a niece, who was abbess 
of a nastery in Germany. She was 
a pt ss by birth, but a fervent religi- 
ous, she was unhappy in her con- 
vent ich was relaxed and where her 
zeal and fervor were held in contempt. 
She yearned for a stricter rule and a 
more apostolic life. Rupert probably 
knew this and the conditions under 


he 


governed. He invited her 
to join him in his missionary labors in 
lzburg. He wished with her aid to 
monastery for women, who 
ld sustain his work by their pray- 
ers, and devote themselves to such works 
as | monks could not accomplish. 


tound a 


Erintrud responded with joy to his call. 
She came in state to Salzburg accom- 
panied by her companions and some of 
the fervent of her sisters in reli- 
gion. Rupert and the prior Vital went 
to meet her attended by their monks 
cart ss and banners. Theodo and 
his wife also bore her escort. She 


riven the land of the Nonberg, on 
which a temporary convent had been 
as a freehold for ever, and al- 
rights were secured to the 
abbess of the new foundation. 


most royal 


NTRUD rejoiced when she saw 

uilding beside the Roman spe- 
cula which was to be her future home. 
The watch tower of the Romans guarded 
the new monastery. Erintrud shared 
faith and zeal, like him she 
known life’s disappointments, 
entered with joy upon her new 
Soon other companions joined 
convent began to flourish, the 
wisdom of her rule soon made itself felt. 
The poor were fed at the gates, the sick 


labors 


her, the 


were brought to the convent door and 
the abbess herself tended them. <A 
school was founded for girls from the 
surrounding country. At the Nonberg 
they learned not only the truths of their 
religion and the practice of virtue, but 
also the art of fine embroidery, the 
science of their time and the morals and 
manners suitable to their station. Girls 
of the poorer classes were also instructed 
and taught useful handicrafts. 

From the old Roman watch tower the 
Ave bell rang out morning, noon and 
night, calling all to work or prayer; 
the voice of praise rose constantly from 
the nun’s chapel. The divine office was 
sung under Erintrud’s direction as it 
has been sung unintermittingly in this 
spot for thirteen centuries. Erintrud 
brought the blessing of holiness to the 
Nonberg and her blessing has lingered 
through the ages. A great and wise 
woman she surely must have been, yet 
how little is known.of this saint, a 
name, merely a name even to many of 
her countrymen. Yet she founded a 
work which has endured even till today. 
She not only founded this work, she 
breathed into it a spirit which has kept 
it alive through the centuries. It was 
the spirit of the foundress which made 
the Nonberg not only a home of prayer 
and learning, but also a home for youth 
and for the poor, a sort of providence 
for the surrounding district. 

Although the Nonberg is the oldest 
monastery in German lands its extreme 
antiquity does not appear at first sight 
because with each succeeding age it has 
been enlarged and changed to meet the 
requirements of its inhabitants and the 
needs of the times. Eighty-five abbesses 
have succeeded St. Erintrud and the 
monastery still flourishes. It no longer 
enjoys the great worldly prosperity of 
past times when it held its own legal 
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rights and privileges. Such worldly 
rights and honors appear strange today 
as connected with religious houses, 
but in the flight of times the monastic 
system has passed through many 
phases. But in spite of change and of 
all the vicissitudes that have passed over 
it, religious life within the Nonberg 
has gone on without a break for twelve 
centuries. 

In 1024, the emperor St. Henry who 
had been cured through the intercession 
of St. Erintrud rebuilt the church and 
monastery of Nonberg and at this time 
the body of the saint was exhumed and 
given special honors. Six centuries 
later Paris Lodron, then archbishop and 
ruler of Salzburg had St. Erintrud’s 
relics carried in triumphant procession 
through the town encased in a golden 
shrine. This shrine was then put under 
the altar in the crypt where it still re- 
mains. On the anniversaries of this 
last removal of the relics many miracles 
have taken place. 

The Abbey of Nonberg has naturally 
amassed during its long existence many 
religious and art treasures. It possesses 
wonderful relics—a relic of every saint 
whose name is mentioned in the calendar 
—also religious pictures, statues, illumi- 
nated manuscripts, and valuable books. 
Quite a little museum is shown to visi- 
tors with the permission of the abbess. 
One room can be seen only by special 
favor, and in it among other things, in 
a glass case, is what is considered as 
the abbey’s greatest art treasure. This 
is an abbatial chair dating from the 12th 
century. The arms of this chair are 
covered with ivory carvings and termi- 
nate in animals’ heads, also in ivory, 
and in the mouths of these heads minia- 
ture figures are carved. It is a magni- 
ficent example of ivory carving. The 
work shows Celtic influence but the ex- 
act date of its origin seems to be un- 
known. 


ODAY the Nonberg is typical of 

what a Benedictine monastery should 
be. The divine office is sung in the 
beautiful choir which gives on to the 
church. The nuns carry on a boarding 
and day school. They have workshops in 
which all the work for the convent is 
done—bookbinding, shoe making, furni- 
ture repairing, herbarium work. They 
have also a medical dispensary, and a 
kitchen dispensary for the poor who 
beg for food at the door. The Nonberg 
is a busy, well kept human hive, and at 
the same time a home of prayer. La- 
borare et orare. Here we have a living 
example of this motto. As we passed 
along the corridors we saw sisters sort- 
ing herbs, in another place varnishing 
furniture. In the delightful old library 
another nun was cataloguing books. 
Alert, keen, intelligent, learned, these 
nuns appeared to be, not only charming 
women, but true Benedictines. 
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By Jochim Beckes, C.P., Wuki, Hunan 


Mostly About Travel 


By Timothy McDermott, C.P. 


ExcERPTS from an old diary which was inter- 
rupted when the Reds took over and sacked the 
city of Yungshun in Hunan. 


Or. a warm but uneventful trip to 
Wangtsun I observed that the stone cut- 
ting for the bridge to cross Nieoulouho 
ds still progressing. It will be a blessing 
if and when the bridge is built, as it will 
prevent the interruptions that occur in 
communications between Yungshun and 
Wangtsun when the river is flooded, or 
when the boat is washed downstream, as 
occurred one day last year, necessitating 
Father Basil’s swimming the stream as 
the only method of continuing his jour- 
ney to Yungshun. The river was quite 
high on this trip, but the ferry was still 
able to cross. 

At Wangtsun I was welcomed by an 
all-day rain. No boatmen dared leave 
for Yiianling. The river was just high 
enough to cover the rocks in the gorges 
and rapids, making it impossible for the 
boatmen to be sure of their location, yet 
not high enough for a loaded boat to 
pass over them. The river must either 
rise three more feet or drop three more 
feet before the boatmen would start. 
However, it was pleasant to be free from 
all worry or responsibility for a few days 
in another Mission. Father Basil and 
his Mission-help certainly make one’s 
stay here pleasant. 


When some oil boats were leaving I 
was assured of a section in one of them. 
When I reached the river bank I dis- 
covered my section to be a space three 
feet wide, six feet long and two and a 
half feet high; in other words, just a 
place to crouch or recline on top of the 
oil tubs in the back compartment of the 
boat. However, Father Basil’s man who 
had arranged the passage for myself and 
boy, had guaranteed we would make 
Yiianling in one day and it being already 
Saturday and no other boat to be had, I 
decided to go along. 

Our boatman kept assuring me he was 
going to leave immediately, ever since 
5:30, when he had sent up to the Mission 
to summon me. At 8:00 A.M. I saw 
Father Basil riding down the river bank 
to. the Paotsing ferry. Thinking I had 
long since departed from the shores of 
Wangtsun, Father Basil was not a little 
surprised to find me still there. Shortly 
after his departure we lifted anchor, but 
only to drop a few miles down the river 
and tie up again whilst the boatmen went 
up to the hills to cut reeds. These they 
fastened on the side boards of the boat 
fore and aft, thereby raising the height 
of the sides about ten to twelve inches. 
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This is a regular precaution to keep the 
water out of the boat as the boat dips 
and rocks in its smashing course through 
the rapids. 

Again we were under way and after 
some few hours reached Chenki-ko, 
where the boatmen stopped for their noon 
rice and to pick up another passenger, 
for whom all the delay had been made in 
Wangtsun. I had been assured there 
were to be no other passengers on the 
boat, and that had been given as one of 
the reasons for the rather high fare they 
had demanded for our passage. How- 
ever, I learned later that he was a rela- 
tive of the owner of the boat. 

After almost two hours delay there, we 
again set off. Going through one of 
the biggest rapids, below Chenki-ko, it 
was our misfortune to find an up-moving 
boat taking most of the channel. Amid 
much yelling and cursing at the other 
boatmen, two of our crew succeeded in 
throwing over the rudder sufficiently, 
without breaking it, to swing our boat 
off to the right amid the rocks. The sud- 
den change in our course threw one side 
of the boat about two feet under water. 
The water poured in and the oil tubs 
shifted. Two boatmen then made an 
herculean effort to swing the rudder 
back, hoping thereby to miss the rocks to 
our right and put the boat again on even 
keel before we sunk. To do this they 
both gripped the rudder handle. Tug- 
ging and pulling until they were flat on 
their backs and their heads in the water, 
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they succeeded in righting the boat and 
passing on to less dangerous water some 
distance below. 

There we stopped to bail out the boat 
and patch up the leaks that such violent 
shifting of course had sprung in the boat- 
Whether it was quick thinking 
and good boatmanship that saved us, I 
lo not know. It may have been only an 
tinct of self preservation, for the boat 
dipped so much that it was almost 
its side. Had not the two men in the 


seams. 





rear of the boat grasped the rudder they 
certainly would have fallen into the 
hirling rapids. 

\ short distance below we began to 
lose some of our crew. It seemed the 
chaps were only going part way. Natu- 
rally our speed was decreased since we 
were minus several oarsmen. Towards 
evening we reached a village fifteen i 
above Wusu and I was politely informed 
they would go no further for the night. 
When I reminded them of their contract 
o make Yiuanling in one day, they 
shrugged their shoulders. When I 
threatened they would not get another 
penny of their passage money, I learned 


to my surprise that through some mis- 
take the whole amount had been paid by 
the Wangtsun servant who had hired the 
boat. So there I was with no lever to 
pry them leose from the anchorage they 
had chosen for the night. 

Since the next day was Sunday, I de- 
cided to push on to the Station at Wusu, 
I had enough of my cramped 
and uneven couch on that boat for one 
day. We got a small fishing boat about 


be cause 


ten feet long and two and a half feet wide 
to take us on to Wusu where I hoped 
one of the Yiianling Fathers might be 
with Mass Kit. 

E reached Wusu at dark. There 
WEE no altar breads, so I would 


have to push on to Yiianling early the 
next morning. Tired and exhausted after 
the strain of shooting the rapids in my 


ed quarters, I had a bowl or two 
e and a cup of tea and turned in for 

t. The next morning at dawn 
ted off in a drizzling rain and 
arrived at Yiianling where I said Mass. 

About two weeks later I left Yiianling 
in company with the Superior of the Mis- 
The little insane girl who likes to 
visit with the priests followed us down 
he river to see us off. She delights 
being either in the priests’ or the 
Sisters’ compound. Her life is a miser- 
: on the streets, for, along with 
‘tion she’ has a bit of the klepto- 






$10ns. 


abie on 


her < 





maniac about her. Wherever there are 
shops and she appears, it seems she has to 
run the gauntlet with every storekeeper 
taking a blow at her with a stick or 
club. Possibly she looks on the Mission 


compounds as a refuge and that accounts 
for her frequent visits there and to the 
Church. She was very much attached to 
Father Godfrey when he was stationed 
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AN APPRENTICE BOY WATCHES A MASTER 
STONE-CUTTER PUTTING THE FINISHING 
TOUCHES ON A JOB 


here some time before he met his death. 

With high water, a small Taoyuen 
boat, and no wind against us, seven 
hours’ ride found us at the river bank in 
front of the Mission of Liulincha. 

I was very much edified to see the 
number and the character of the Chris- 
tians who filled the Chapel for Mass. I 
was invited to hear the Confessions and 
the Monsignor said the Mass and 
preached. I had been quite surprised 
when I went into the Chapel on my ar- 
rival yesterday to stumble over a large 
offering box. Curiosity led me to pick 
it up and shake it. I confess I heard no 
money rattling. It was made something 
on the style of the boxes they use to 
receive the tickets collected at the door 
of a movie house. 

I suggested that it should be made 
more on the style of the old cash boxes 
on the first pay-as-you-enter street cars 
back home—that it have several planes 
at various angles inside made of good 
clear, sounding brass, so the coin would 
bounce from one plate to the other in its 
descent. Thus the various bell-like 
sounds that would announce to all who 
cared to hear that one of the Christians 
was doing a hao si or good deed, niight 
ensure him a good collection. 

However, I was distinctly edified later 
to see a collection basket being passed 
around for an offertory collection at 
Mass. Though the collection may not 
have amounted to more than two or three 
dollars (Mexican), still everyone in the 
Church except myself seemed to have 
made an offering. Fathers Nicholas and 
Dunstan who formerly labored here are 
to be congratulated on teaching the people 
to make a sacrifice for their Faith. 

Since a loft in the front of the Mission 
building had been transformed into an 
upstairs sitting and bedroom combined, 
the missionary has one of the most beauti- 
ful views I have’seen in China. He him- 
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self insists that not only is the view one 
of the best, but that his Christians are 
among the best in our Vicariate. 

At 5 A.M. a few days later we left the 
Mission of Liulincha, bound for Wuki. 
The sky in the East was red, a bad- 
weather sign say the weather-wise. 
Within an hour it began to rain. Our 
way led back and forth across creeks, up 
and down small hills until it came time 
for the carriers to stop for breakfast some 
thirty /i from Liulincha. 

After the carriers and boys broke their 
fast, our way lead across a bridge. Then 
came a steady but gradual climb ‘up-hill 
for several hours. I was anticipating 
the marvelous view that had been prom- 
ised me as we came to the top of the 
divide. Luck was not with us, however. 
A perfect blanket of rain and mist settled 
down on everything. In fact we were 
pushing our way through the clouds with 
the road visible for only eight or ten feet 
ahead of us. 

Due to the rain, the mud, the mist and 
the fact that we were endeavoring to stay 
with the carriers, it had been a very tedi- 
ous journey. Riding though I was, it 
was a treat to get down and rest and have 
a bit of lunch. I can imagine how wel- 
come must have been the stop to the Mon- 
signor (now Bishop Cuthbert) as he sat 
down on a bench and began pouring 
water out of his shoes. 


T four o’clock we stopped at the home 

of one of the Wuki Christians, at 
a town called Koan-chang. There we 
rested a bit, drank several pints of spring 
water and then started out on the last 
stretch of ¢ight li, across the rice paddies 
to Wuki. Between five and six we were 
welcomed in by Father Quentin. And 
I know my first request was for some 
quinine, a hot drink and a hot bath. After 
that came a very welcome supper and 
then we went to Novena and Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament, in the Wuki 
‘Chapel. 

Here again I was edified by the num- 
ber of people who turned out for the 
services, despite the rain and the dark- 
ness and the creeks that had to be waded 
on the way to the Chapel. The congre- 


‘gational singing was splendid. I believe 


everyone in the Church joined in for the 
O Salutaris and Tantum Ergo. Their 
pronunciation may not have been either 
classic or Italian, still they had the tune 
and they had both the faith and the will 
to adore their Hidden God of the Sacra- 
ment. It was worth that long tedious 
grind over the hills in the rain. 

Have you ever adverted to the fact 
that during those last few minutes that 
come just before the unconsciousness of 
sleep, the mind often seems the more 
clear and energetic in direct contrast to 
the fatigue and weariness of the body? 
One reviews the happenings of the day 
and in a flash sees the mistakes, the er- 
rors, etc. and maps out a different course 
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for the morrow. In those last moments 
of my first night in Wuki I fell to sleep 
musing, “What a strange yet beautiful 
manner to spend an Ordination Anni- 
versary! To plod every step of that 
long, wet, weary road, over hill and 
across stream—a true Shepherd in quest 
of his sheep. Yes, a beautiful way for 
the Bishop to spend the Eighteenth An- 
niversary of his Ordination.” That was 
my last thought as the comfortable bed 
began to have its effect on my own weary 
body and I drifted off to slumber. 


FTER several days of rest and re- 

laxation I set off—in the rain—for 
Yianling. After getting out to the main 
road, where one could follow the tele- 
graph wires and avoid getting lost 
(neither myself nor my mule had ever 
traveled this particular road before), we 
began a quasi forced march. I rode 
fifty minutes at a brisk pace, then 
rested for ten minutes. Eighteen miles 
out of Wuki we stopped, unsaddled the 
mules, let them cool down, watered and 
fed them; meantime taking lunch our- 
selves. After an: hour and a quarter 
rest, we pushed off again. At the top 
of the hill, a mile or so from the river 
at Yuanling, I was most heartily in- 
vited to dismount and rest by a not un- 
handsome (if he had not been so dirty) 
chap wrapped in sack-cloth. 

No, it was not a penitential vision of 
the Middle Ages! Just an old friend! 
A Christian and, I daresay, one of the 
best educated men in our Vicariate. He 
had held many responsible positions in 
civil and military life in times gone by. 
But, now alas, the poor chap’s mind 
has weakened and he is a beggar. He 
is rather fluent in English and always 
prefers to use it when he meets the Mis- 
sionaries. But it certainly was bizarre 
to swing round the bend and over the 
brow of the hill, to see the Mission build- 
ings in the distance across the river— 
here in the heart of China—and to hear 
greetings in rather perfect English from 
the most disreputable and unkempt look- 
ing individual on the road. There in 
the background was the Mission where 
first I met the chap about twelve years 
ago, myself a bewildered youngster and 
he a clever, dignified official on the head- 
quarters staff of the then local General, 
Tsai Tsu Yu. 

I laughingly acknowledged his greet- 
ing from the saddle and kept on down 
the hill, As we came to the ferry we 
heard all manner of drumming and beat- 
ing of gongs, followed by a burst of fire- 
crackers. We noticed the bank was 
black with people while the river itself 
was covered with boats. For the moment 
I was a bit mystified and curious. Just 
then a long, narrow, canoe-like craft with 
some forty paddlers pulled out from the 
shore. It was one of the entries in the 
Dragon Boat Festival. 

The next few days we saw much of 


the pageant on the river. The local 
Military Commander spent money freely 
and offered many prizes for the Dragon 
Boat Races. I don’t know exactly how 
many boats there were—certainly twelve 
or more. The crews of the individual 
boats each had uniforms of various 
colors: red, yellow, white, etc. There 
are many superstitions connected with 
the winning colors. With their beat- 
ing of tom-toms in each boat to time 
the stroke, the waving of pennants, 
the shouting, the colors, the shape of 
the canoes, etc., it reminds one very 
much of what we read of the early 
American Indians and their war-canoes. 

All good things must have an end, It 
was time for me to be heading back to 
my own Mission. Despite the pouring 
rain, therefore, I left Yiianling shortly 
afterwards for Wusu. At the ferry 
there we found the river very much 
swollen by the heavy rains. It was 
with much misgiving that I got aboard 
with the two mules to cross. Just here 
at Wusu it is particularly nerve-racking 
for me to cross the river, ever since a 
boat accident which we had two years 
ago during the flood almost cost several 
of us our lives. A light supper a la 
chinois, a lantern at my head, a pipe of 
good tobacco in my mouth and a book 
I had picked up in Yutanling in my 
hand, I was comfortably disposed for 
some pleasant enjoyment prior to 
slumber. 

Dawn was just dimly lighting up the 
dark uneven streets the next day as we 
swung up to the left of the town and 
out into the hills behind it. It was 
the first time I had ever ridden through 
a Chinese city after dawn that I did 
not find at least some two or three of 
the townspeople up and stirring. The 
only sign of life other than that of our 
own group was the barking and snar- 








WHILE THE MEN FOLK ARE IN THE 
FIELDS THE COUNTRY HOUSEWIFE BUSIES 
HERSELF WITH HOUSEHOLD DUTIES AND 
WAITS FOR CUSTOMERS TO BUY HER CAKES 
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ling of dogs behind doors on both sides 
of the narrow street as we passed by. 

Again I was taking a new road; one 
that was to cut thirty i from my trip 
and spare me all the wading and jump- 
ing and meandering up creek beds to 
find a fording place, that so much de- 
layed and added to a former trip from 
Wusu to Wangtsun. 

We had taken on an extra porter at 
Wusu, not only to help my own man, 
but also to make sure of the road. 
Without someone to guide us I would 
never have found it, for the heavy 
rains had washed away every trace of a 
path. What was my surprise then to 
come up to our carrier (just hired in 
Wusu) and to discover he was waiting 
for my own Yungshun carrier to tell 
him which turn to take. Luckily for 
us Ting-er, my own carrier, had 
brought my mule down over this road 
and had a marvelous memory for di- 
rections, 


BOUT fifteen li from Wusu we 

; waded a stream which in normal 
times has hardly a trickle of water but 
which then looked like a river. Seeing a 
stream so broad and no bridge or boat 
at hand, I was certainly suspicious of 
its depth. So Dolly (my mule) and I 
picked our way across most cautiously. 
Any minute I expected to find the 
water beyond her depth and myself 
swimming. Happily the water did not 
rise above her girths, but the carriers 
had a job enough getting the baskets 
across, dry. , 

Thirty Ji out of town we came to a 
few houses on the side of the hill. Here 
we stopped while they made a fire and 
cooked some rice and a bit of bean 
sprouts. Before leaving Wusu we had 
neither time nor facility for any break- 
fast. So we were quite ready for a 
bowl of rice and the garnish of bean 
sprouts, which we washed down with 
water. There was not so much as a 
tea leaf in this only hostelry to hand. 

After more than an hour’s delay we 
started of again still winding up, ever 
up. It seemed the whole road lay just 
over the backbone of the range of moun- 
tains extending from Wusu to Wangt- 
sun. In fact we wound from the top 
of one hill round and round until we 
found a water-shed connecting one hill 
with the next. Meantime the rain was 
coming down in torrents and the clouds 
and mist pouring and swirling all 
around us, gave the impression of being 
at sea in a fog. Nor was the element 
of danger lacking. The path in many 
places was no more than eight to ten 
inches wide; the rain that poured from 
my right elbow fell into one valley and 
the rain from my left elbow into an- 
other valley. 

In at least five or six places enroute 
we found the hill sloping down abruptly 
on either side of us as we crossed water- 
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sheds hundreds of feet in length. To 
vhat depth we would have gone had 
slipped, I cannot say, as the valley 
entirely concealed by the mist and 
. Fathers Basil and Michael had 
both made this trip before me on clear 
lays and they both enthused over the 
marvelous views. 

\t one particular spot in the road 
Dolly stopped just in time to avoid a 
p crack that had opened up in the 
id. Just how wide the fissure in the 
road had been before the rain I cannot 
say, but the rain had made a gap three 
I dared not jump the mule 
across with myself in the saddle for 
fear our combined weight in landing 
would cause more of the ridge, all rain- 
softened, to crumble in and send us both 
hurtling down the sides of the hill. 

What to do? The road was only 
about a foot in width. I could not 
vault out of the saddle, so after patting 
and stroking Dolly to put her at ease, 
[ managed to slide around in under 

neck and come to the ground in 
front of her. Gingerly I led her’ close 
enough to let me jump across the gap; 
then with barely enough reins to cover 
the distance between the mule and my- 
[ coaxed her to leap. I drew a 
f relief when I found the ridge 
eld beneath our feet. 


feet wide. 
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N and on we went; the road seemed 
interminable. I begin to doubt more 
and more whether we were on the 
right road or not. We had not met 
a single person on the road since we 
had breakfast, nor had we seen more 
than one cluster of houses. Ting-er, 
the boy with the memory for roads, had 
fallen behind. Only the horseman was 
with me and he certainly had never 
given us any proof that he could re- 
member a trail. 
My doubts multiplied. The more the 
horseman assured me, the more I 
loubted, Finally at four o’clock we 





THE WOMEN OF HUNAN KNOW THE 
MEANING OF MANUAL LABOR. HERE IS 


ONE CARRYING A LARGE STONE WHICH 
WOULD STAGGER MANY A MAN 


met a mail-carrier, We asked him 
how far it was to Wangtsun. Accord- 
ing to our own estimate we figured it 
should be not over forty li. He re- 
plied: “Sixty li.” What a sinking and 
weary feeling that reply induced! Right 
then and there the horseman, my boy 
and myself discovered we were hungry 
and weak. We sat right down in the 
mud exhausted, beaten. In a basket 
strapped on his shoulders our man had 
a portion of cheese given us by Father 
Leo in Yiianling, a half loaf of bread 
and a few raw eggs. We broke the 
bread in pieces and divided it. I ate 
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the cheese and the other two sucked the 
eggs. Then a smoke. 

Just then another chap came along 
the trail. We asked him how far to 
Wangtsun. He replied. “Just thirty 
li.’ “What?” said we all in unison, 
When he assured us again we asked, 
“Where is the Post Office Station that 
is thirty Ji from Wangtsun?” The an- 
swer was: “Just around the next bend 
in the road.” What news! 

Whether it was the news or the bread 
and cheese, I don’t know, but we all had 
new life and were speedily up and mov. 
ing. What a time for an accident! 
Just then the heel of my heavy walking 
shoe, softened by the water until it was 
almost pulp and loosened by the hiking, 
came off. So there I was, with about 
fifteen odd nails shooting up into my 
heels. Not being one of these heroic 
chaps who go in strongly for corporal 
mortification, I could not stand that for 
many paces. There was nothing else 
to do but sit in the running stream, pull 
off the shoe, find a flat stone for a last 
and a long narrow stone for a hammer 
and do a job of shoe-repairing right 
then and there. I flattened out the nails 
and used an empty cigarette packet for 
a heel pad. It felt ever so much better. 
We went sliding and slipping and wad- 
ing down the mountain stream to the 
thirty Ji station. 

Without further mishap, we arrived 
at the river bank opposite Wangtsun at 
seven o'clock. But as all the local boat- 
men seemed to be occupied in carrying 
their Dragon Boat to its berth in a 
cave up in the cliffs above the river, we 
called futilely for a ferry to come across 
and get us. After an hour’s delay a 
ferry boat finally answered our call and 
we managed to get across and up to the 
Mission. There, despite the absence of 
Father Basil, I was made most comfort- 
able by the catechist, boy and cook. I 
was happy to be on the last lap to my 
own Mission. 


In the Month’s Work 


Tats will be enough until after the 
rain,” my gardener said with a grumble 
as he put aside his hoe and sat down in 
the shade. (The heat and mosquitoes are 

» than a match for our good humor 
these days.) “I’ve finished the sick boy’s 
coffin,” said the carpenter as he gathered 
his tools together to call it a day. 

“What! You are quitting so early and 
there is still a screen door to be finished ?” 
I asked in dismay. 

“After the rain,” he replied with a 
deep sigh and a wave of his fan. I paid 
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him fifteen cents and started towards the 
house. The catechist met me saying “The 
masons will go over the tiles after the 
rain.” 

“Oh, yes, after the rain,” I answered 
sarcastically. Now I was in the office and 
noticed the washwoman coming over. 
“Come in Mrs. Yang,” I answered to her 
knock. “What’s up now ?” I intercepted 
before she had time to start one of her 
long-winded conversations. 

She wasn’t to the denied however, and 
said half apologetically, “I am going 





home. I'll come back after the rain!” 
I began to be obsessed now from hearing 
that damaging phrase—after the rain! 
Would there ever be an end to it? 

Just then the house boy came into the 
room. His appearance served as an 
exhaust to my ill-humor and I said to him 
complainingly, “What do they expect, a 
deluge? Rice is high and few want to 
work. How will they get along ?” 

He seemed to enjoy my ruffled feelings 
and replied with a grin, “There is gam- 
bling to fall back on, until after the rain.” 
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September, 1936 


A refreshing shower is a_ blessing 
which has been denied us for two weeks. 
Flighty Dame Nature had assembled her 
rain warriors in blustering fashion sev- 
eral times last week amid thunder and 
lightning, but nothing came of it. On 
Saturday my Christians came in from the 
country and reported rain. “The crops 
are saved,” they said joyfully. 

Rain often shuns Paotsing because of 
the hills and contrary winds which run 
riot and drive away the clouds. The 
calendar announced that Thursday was 
the beginning of a new season, which 
meant a change in the weather. It came 
on Friday. We were just ready to make 
the Stations when some one pointed to a 
black cloud on the eastern horizon. The 
temperature was dropping appreciably 
and soon over the distant hills clouds 
were merging together, so we delayed 
Stations. Now the whole sky to the east 
was deepest black and the hills became 
obscured from our sight with a misty cur- 
tain. We rejoiced as the storm advanced 
towards us, spilling its precious freight 
on the earth below. And when the other 
clouds from the furthermost parts of the 
heavens joined, they seemed to pause just 
long enough to charge themselves and 
send down warning splashes to run for 
shelter. It rained for an hour, drenching 
the compound in the biggest storm we 
have had in several months. Cool weather 
and cloudy days followed. Everybody is 
in good humor once more. It shows most 
in the gardener, the masons, and the 
washwoman. 


* *k * * 


“Gabriel, you seem to be the best in- 
formed of the Christians. Let’s go over 
the baptismal register. There are a few 
names I am checking on,” I said taking 
up the book. ‘Now, here is little Vincent 
T’ien’s record. It says in the margin— 
‘given in adoption to his pagan uncle by 
his mother—a catechumen. Case pend- 
ing.’ ” 

“Who is his god-father?” Gabriel 
asked intelligently. 

“It’s Chang Michael, but he is dead.” 
I replied. 

“Vincent wouldn’t have gone to the 
uncle’s home had Michael lived.” Gabriel 
retorted. Then, for the first time I heard 
the story of the case from Gabriel. Vin- 
cent was estranged from the faith six 
years ago when his mother left off study- 
ing doctrine to go home to help the neigh- 
bors plant the rice, and didn’t return. 
Then her husband died. Without con- 
sulting the priest, who would have been 
glad to take in Vincent just as he did 
Thaddeus who is here, she gave Vincent 
to her pagan brother. It was part of a 
pact she had made on re-marrying. It 
often happens in second marriages of 
widows that the new husband is not dis- 
posed to support children of the former 
marriage, so these unfortunates either 
find a home with some childless relative 





or else are suffered to remain at home to 
live persecuted lives. 

“That’s six years ago,” I interrupted, 
satisfied with the main facts of the case. 
“Most likely Mrs. T’ien will be in for 
Mass tomorrow,” Gabriel suggested. 
Seven o'clock struck, the signal for 
doctrine. 

“We shall continue looking through 
the book on Monday,” I said—hurriedly 
laying it aside. 

Came Sunday. Mass was over and I 
was making my thanksgiving and pray- 
ing especially to the dear Lord to bring 
back Vincent. When I came out to go to 
breakfast whom should I see sobbing 
quietly at the church gate but Mrs. T’ien. 
“Oh, what may be the matter?” I asked, 
mildly surprised. 

Then the most welcome news I could 
wish to hear came out amid sobs as she 
said, “Father, Vincent is back home, 
sick.” : 

“Sick? You will have to go right back 
and carry him here. Get your breakfast. 
I'll send the gardener and Thaddeus 
along,” I said nervously—fearing lest the 
slightest delay would frustrate any hope 
I entertained to help his soul. It is only 
five miles to the T’ien home but it would 
take six hours to carry the child to the 
Mission. Finally around four o’clock in 
the afternoon, while I was busy at my 
books, a knock came on the door. All 
was silence. I feared that the worst had 
happened and that Vincent had died. 

“Here he is”! they said as I opened 
the door. It was Vincent, though dis- 
ease had altered his appearance. 

“Well, you have come!” I greeted the 
little fellow, but it didn’t register. “Deaf, 
too,” I observed. 

“The Sen-Fu is speaking to you,” 
Thaddeus yelled into his brother’s ear 
and with a push he sent him to his knees. 

“A bath and clothes will freshen him 
up. Attend to these points and come Lack 
with him for inspection,” I ordered 
Thaddeus. When the little fellow came 
over I noticed tell-tale marks of pagan 
upbringing, those symbols of consecra- 
tion to the devil, the red strings around 
Vincent’s neck and wrists. 

“Christians are consecrated to God, 
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Vincent,” I said taking up the scissors 
and snapping the odious reminders of 
superstition.” 

“He is a devil worshipper,” an orphan 
spoke up. 

“No longer,” I replied to set the little 
fellow at ease. There isn’t much hope 
that Vincent will live long. His health 
is shattered. We shall try to do every- 
thing we can to restore him, but I fear it 
will be in vain. It’s the soul that needs 
the most attention now. Vincent showed 
that the grace of baptism, smouldering 
for six years, is reviving. He went to 
night prayers without being urged. 
Though his mind is slow and untutored 
he is grasping the idea of God and learn- 
ing to love Him. 

* * * * 


I picked up the Paotsing Morning 
Zephyr, a newsy little sheet, and read 
with amazement—“Children Kidnaped.” 
“Look what is here!” I called out to the 
house boy. Together we read the details 
of the disappearance of two children from 
a prominent local family. My mind is 
made up. We must make a final effort to 
locate Lao Er. He is a little Christian 
fellow of five years, who was abandoned 
by a heartless mother when she took up 
with an army officer and left town in the 
absence of her husband. Her mother was 
responsible for breaking up a once happy 
family. With a prayer to Our Lady Help 
of Christians three boys and I started 
out to make a careful search of the lower 
stretches of the city while Paul, the boy’s 
prefect, with three more boys scoured the 
upper part of the city. Our contingent, 
after spending the morning fruitlessly 
returned much dejected. 

“What if after all little Lao Er is really 
kidnaped?” one of the boys asked dis- 
couragingly. 

I replied hopefully, “The chances are 
that Paul and the others will find Lao Er 
somewhere in the vicinity of his oid 
home.” It was indeed strange that the 
child hadn’t shown up at the Christians’ 
homes. The minutes dragged and the 
dinner bell rang. The boy was bringing 
in the meal when I heard a commotion at 
the front gate. Some child was evidently 





APPETITES ARE USUALLY KEEN. 
VEGETABLES, AFTER SEVERAL HOURS IN A CLASSROOM 


THESE GIRLS LOSE NO TIME OVER* THEIR RICE AND 








“HOME” IS TOO OFTEN THE POOREST KIND OF BAMBOO AND MAT SHELTER IN CHINA. 
SUCH A HOUSE EVEN AS THIS REPRESENTS MUCH WORK AND CAREFUL SAVING. 
NOTE THE SHOE DRYING ON THE END OF A POLE 


getting a good thrashing and his cries 
rent the air. 

“What’s going on at the gate’? I 
asked the boy. 

He listened and then with a ring in his 
voice exclaimed joyfully, “It’s Lao Er!” 
I recognized his voice. All relish for 
food left me and both of us hurried to the 
campus steps. It was Lao Er and he was 
objecting strenuously and crying with 
rage for having been brought here. 

“Carry him up,” I yelled above the 
tumult. 

“What a job it was to get the little brat 
to come. We caught him after a long 
chase through the alleys near his old 
home,” Paul said considerably nettled. 

The Lao Er who stood before me now 
was quite different from the Lao Er I 
met a month ago in the company of his 
father. Then he was smiling and happy 
and wearing a new suit. In his present 


bedraggled appearance the contrast was 
too overwhelming. I shouted out his 
name, Lao Er! It cowed him. Then, 
very opportunely, the door of the Girls’ 
School opened cautiously showing Lee 
Boo standing there smiling. All eyes 
turned instinctively to her. She is the 


boys’ washwoman and friend. Lao Er es- 


ecially seemed to be most interested in 


| 
z 
the old lady, and quieted down. I beckoned 


to Lee Boo to come over. I knew she 
had been intimate with the boy’s family 
and had a special affection for him. I 
would have her try her motherly charms 


on him. It was apparent to us all that 
they were glad to see each other, so we 
left them together, I going to my office 
and the boys with Paul to the study hall. 

$y supper time the lad had calmed 
down sufficiently to venture a visit with 
Lee Boo and the outcome of it was that he 
got a new suit. He remembered he was 
no longer a beggar and with a bright 
smile said, “Thank you, Sen-Fu.” 





“That’s more like it child,” I smiled in 
return. 

Had the child been kidnaped I think the 
father would have lost his reason. He had 
already lost three sons in the course of the 
year. Every visit he pays to his little son 
makes Lao-Er’s wardrobe more and more 
the envy of the other boys. But there is 
one article of clothing they poke fun at— 
a calico dress. He wore it one Sunday. I 
was kneeling just inside the church door 
when a vision dressed in a calico dress 
caught my eye. I thought at first that 
“foreigners” had come,to town. I found 
out later that Lao-Er’s grandmother, a 
pagan, had supplied the dress. Then I 
was convinced that superstition lay be- 
hind it. Pagans in order to deceive the 


‘devil dress boys in girls’ clothes. The 


dress now serves as a dust cloth. 
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HE ordeal of submitting to soldiers 

occupying the Mission has come at 
last, a situation we have many times in the 
past been able to avoid through the kind 
offices of influential friends. Times have 
changed with the arrival of huge armies 
from down river. Every available house 
is taken over. Of course the Commander 
is billeted in the most spacious place 
which is often the Catholic Mission. As 
soon as I heard that the vanguard of the 
26th Kiang-Shi Army had come to town, 
I immediately got in touch with friends. 

“We are rather doubtful about suc- 
ceeding this time,” Mr. Tou told me and 
mentioned that five thousand soldiers 
were due. 

Then came the tussle with the fellow 
who arranges for billeting the soldiers. 
Neither my friends nor I could convince 
him that there were more desirable places 
than the Mission. Since we couldn’t pre- 
vail upon him to exempt the mission up 
went a poster on the front gate—Head- 
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Quarters of The 26th Kiang-Shi Army, 
There has been up to date only the min- 
imum of inconvenience from the soldiers, 
They are an orderly and respectful unit 
and we haven’t been obliged to suspend 
any of the mission activities except 
school. In consequence of our receiving 
the soldiers with good grace the chances 
are that when they leave or in the event 
that they return, they will always have a 
wholesome regard for the Church. It may 
even turn out if they come back this way, 
after campaigning against the Reds, that 
the won’t re-occupy the Mission. 

There is more or less excitement con- 
nected with the coming of a large army. 
It means a sharp rise in business and 
profits which delight the storekeepers, 
And the poor, too, struggle less to make 
both ends meet. But I think one thrill 
will always furnish interesting matter for 
us to talk about—the coming of an air- 
plane to Paotsing to drop bundles of 
money in the Mission for the up-keep of 
the soldiers. The first intimation we had 
that the plane was coming, was one morn- 
ing when the soldiers in the Mission 
spread two large white cloth crosses and 
two black 26’s at convenient distances on 
the campus. These were to serve as iden- 
tifications to guide the plane to the Mis- 
sion once the pilot caught sight of them. 
No one knew the precise time the plane 
was expected, except the soldiers. But 
one afternoon while Father Basil and I 
were taking tea, the distant drone of a 
plane was heard. “Now for the greatest 
thrill we’ve had since being together,” 
both of us said and hurried outside. 

Everybody by this time had congre- 
gated as the plane came in sight. Soldiers 
were stationed on the hills in back of the 
Mission. I haven’t the least doubt that all 
Paotsing, apathetic though it is, was even 
more excited than we in the Mission, 
though of course they wouldn’t see the 
feat of a plane dropping money. At last 
the pilot was sure that he had sighted the 
crosses. He then made a wide circle and 
came rushing onwards like a huge bird of 
prey over the church, clearing it com- 
fortably and dropped the first bundle of 
money. Father Basil’s mule had the honor 
of stopping it with a hind leg when she 
broke loose from her tether. The plane 
made three more sallies over the church, 
each time dropping bundles of money. 
Now it came back from the opposite direc- 
tion. The pilot waved a farewell and 
soared off towards the hills and away to 
Hankow. It would reach its destination 
before dark. Were the missionary to 


make the trip from here it would take. 


him at least five days! 

So we have evidence that conditions 
are changing rapidly. We cannot ex- 
pect to benefit directly for some time 
from the progress towards modern trans- 
portation. Indirectly at least it is help- 
ing us, if it makes possible the ‘sup- 
pression of the Reds by the government’s 
troops. 
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Six Months of Communist Advance 


The Past Six Months Have Witnessed a Steady Advance of Communism in Europe. 
Strategy Which Has Succeeded There Will Certainly be Applied Here in America 


Aa attacking forces of International 
Communism are slowly but surely de- 
veloping a world-wide massed campaign 
against Christendom the like of which 
has not been seen since the armies of 
Islam were driven from Europe. The 
new campaign is more dangerous than 
that of the Moslem invaders for it is a 
campaign of masked tactics operated 
both from within and from without in 
the countries which are marked down 
for conquest. 

It is a campaign which is following 
faithfully—and already with amazing 
successes—the tactics laid down last 
August /by the VII World Congress of 
the Communist International. It is a 
campaign the successes of which have 
led the Pope to deliver no less than 
three speeches on Communism within 
a month. If America has _ hitherto 
escaped the experiences of Spain, of 
Greece, of Belgium, and of France, or 
of England in 1936, that is no reason 
why the Catholics of the United States 
should not take careful note of what has 
been happening in Europe, during the 
past six months. 

The most resounding successes 0 
Communism during the period under 
review have been, of course, in France 
and in Spain. But the Communist 
Party of Belgium has scored an ad- 
vance no less real if less sensational. 
At the elections in Greece the Com- 
munist Party of Greece, hitherto not 
even represented in the Greek Parlia- 
ment, conquered, at the first onset, the 
balance of power. The Communist 
army in China has achieved a fresh 
advance. Strikes, accompanied with 
bloodshed, have broken out in Poland, 
in Palestine, in Syria, and elsewhere. 
Insurrection has been attempted in 
South America. In England the Young 
Communist League has been reorgan- 
ized, in accordance with the directions 
of the VII World Congress of the 
Communist International, held last 
summer, followed by the VI World 
Congress of the Young Communist 
League held last October, “to create a 
new type of mass organization of youth 
in Capitalist Countries,” in other words 


a United Front of Youth. This United 
Front of English Youth achieved its 
initial success at the English Y.-C. L. 


By G. M. Godden 


Conference last February. The Editor 
of that brilliant monthly the Lettres de 
Rome is justified in saying that “truly 
during the past months, the Communists 
have not lost any time.” 

It will be useful to put on record 
these various achievements somewhat 
more in detail. As regards France 
the official organ of the Communist 
Party of England, the Daily Worker, 
claims that the United Front or Front 
Populaire now dominating France has 
been achieved after “two years of pro- 
longed and patient efforts by the French 
Communist Party”; and that the bal- 
ance of power in France is now in the 
hands of the Communists. At the close 
of last year the Soviet organ Pravda 
pointed out that the first joint meeting 
in Paris of Communists and Socialists 
was an event of “first rate political” (not 
economic) importance. Pravda knew 
very well what it was talking about. 

And Pravda proceeded to define the 
basic elements of the United Front, in 
all countries, as the necessity of vio- 
lence, and the necessity of “struggle 
for the establishment of proletarian 
dictatorship through Soviet Power” 
(Pravda, November 29, 1935). The 
French Front Populaire: has achieved, 
let all Catholics readily admit, much 
needed reforms in the conditions of the 
French worker. But that achievement 
in no way weakens the adherence of 
the creators of the United Front to 
their own ultimate aim. The Com- 
munist Party of England has issued a 
very clear statement of this aim, and 
one perfectly coinciding with the dec- 
laration of Pravda: “The United 
Front is itself only a stage to further 
mass advance to... Revolution and 
Soviet Power” (The Communist Inter- 


national XI. 17. p. 671). 


HE Secretary of the Communist 

Party, Maurice Thorez, made this 
goal quite distinct when speaking 
at the Velodrome d’Hiver on the 
French strikes: “At the present time 
we Communists are united in the ‘Front 
Populaire, as a joint enterprise, but we 
Conmnunists have as our aim a complete 
social transformation. We believe that 
the cstablishment of Soviet Power 1s 
necessary.’ (Daily Worker, 10.6.36). 
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That is the policy to which the militant 
Party which to-day holds the balance 
of power in France is committed. And 
it is well to remember that, by its 
United Front tactics, the Communist 
Party of France has, in the past two 
years, trebled its membership, and has 
by the appointment of Communists to 
important positions in the French Trade 
Unions, secured a considerable amount 
of control in those Unions. The out- 
standing feature of the nation-wide 
French strikes, the new method of the 
“holding” of factories by garrisons of 
workers, is in complete accord with the 
Communist slogan “Every Factory a 
Fortress.” It is also a perfect prelimi- 
nary exercise in civil war. 


F the work of the Communist Inter- 

national in France has been chiefly 
preliminary, the Communist achieve- 
ments in Spain, during the past six 
months have been singularly concrete. 
On April 15 last, a record of burnt and 
pillaged churches was presented to the 
Spanish Parliament for February and 
March. The list includes more than 
200 churches burnt; the desecration of 
the Host; the transforming of churches 
into dance-halls; the burning of church 
ornaments; the breaking up of statues, 
and dragging them through the streets; 
the cutting off the head and the feet of 
a statue of Our Lord; the hoisting of 
the red flag on a church; the wounding 
of a priest while saying Mass. 

Reading this document of these acts 
of arson, of blasphemy, of desecration, 
of wanton destruction one was inclined 
to say—these things must have been 
happening in Soviet Russia during the 
period of violent persecution, these 
savage blasphemies cannot have been 
enacted in Spain in 1936. Now, since 
the civil war we know not the extent 
to which the Church has suffered. They 
are exactly what has been enacted in 
L’Espagne sous le ‘Front Populaire.’ 
The total of Spanish churches either 
totally destroyed or damaged since the 
victory eof the Frente Popular of 
February 16 last was stated at the 
end of June, before the present turmoil, 
to be 411. In 28 towns in Spain the 
churches had been closed by the mayors, 
and the keys seized. We repeat, con- 
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ditions in Spain recall all too vividly, 
the furious onslaught on the churches 
of Russia under the administration of 
the Communist Soviet Government. It 


is interesting to note the record of last. 


February, in Spain, that “for the first 
time Bolshevist propaganda is being 
openly conducted. A manifesto, signed 
by ‘Friends of Russia’ is profusely pla- 
carded calling upon the electors to vote 
for the Soviet system.” In March it 
was claimed that “Everywhere through- 
out Spain the Red Flag is making a 
triumphant appearance.” 

The Communist achievements in 
3eloium are operating under a smoke- 
screen of struggle for “social and na- 
tional liberty,” carried on by means of 
a “proletarian United Front,” which 
shall gather together “the broad masses 
of the Workers.” The Communist 
Party of Belgium is called upon to 
“extend the hand of comradeship to the 
tens of thousands of voters whose real 
endeavors are directed to the fight for 
the fight which Communism 
represents itself as waging. When the 
Belgian Parliament reassembles, we are 
told in the official pages of the Com- 
munist organ International Press Cor- 
respondence, the Communist Members 
and Senators will present measures “in 
the correct form” for taxes which affect 


freedom,” 


the rich but spare the poor, for the con- 
fiscation of unlawful profits, to estab- 
lish a proper relationship between wages 
and the cost of living and to confer 
assurance of work on small peasants 


and craftsmen and the “working mid- 
together with a foreign 
policy “which would put Belgium in 
the World front of those countries 
which are desirous of defending peace.” 


dle classes,” 


) io 3elzian Communists claim, : in 
block letters, that this is the 
program of the people, “Socialist and 
Communist, Christian and Liberal as 
well as of the Flemish Nationalists.” 
The factions of the Communist Party 
of Belgium now play, we are told, a 
decisive political role in the Provincial 


Councils. (Jnternational Press Cor- 
respondence, June 20, 1936). The 
immense gain in the Communist vote 
at the Parliamentary Elections in Bel- 
gium held on May 24, when the Com- 


munist Party polled 143,234 votes, as 
gainst 65,905 in 1932, was claimed as 
a victory for the “fighting unity of the 
working class.” The Catholic journal 
“Libre Belgique” acknowledged that 
“The number of votes polled by the 
Communists all over the country even 
in the Catholic constituencies, where 
up to now Communism had been almost 
unknown, is one of the alarming.features 
of the situation.” 

The Communist aim of united action 
on the part of non-Communist and 
Communist Trade Unions (with, of 
course, ultimate direction by the Com- 
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munist elenient) was achieved in Greece, 
the resolution for “unity” having been 
carried at the National Congress of 
the “Reformist Trade Union Federa- 
tion” of Greece, on May 24 last. This 
Communist achievement in Greece was 
hailed by the Communist official organ 
as the “Realization of Trade- Union 
Unity in Greece,” and as a “great 
victory for the working class.” Recent 
events, however, leading to a dictator- 
ship have changed the aspect of affairs 
in this country. 


OMMUNISM in England, during 

the past six months, has registered an 
advance in organization for the capture 
of British youth. The new program 
is in accordance with the orders given 
last year to all Communist Parties in 
all countries to concentrate on the pene- 
tration and capture of existing prole- 
tarian and bourgeois youth organiza- 
tions. The plan of campaign involved 
the transforming of the Young Com- 
munist Leagues, from being merely the 
youth sections of the Communist Party, 
into broad organizations with a popular 
appeal to “Left Wing” or “progres- 
sive” youth. 

The Secretary Genera. of the Com- 
munist International, Dimitrov, laid 
down the new tactics, at the VI World 
Congress of the Young Communist In- 
ternational last October. “Your duty, 
Comrades, is to find such ways, forms, 
and methods of work, which will help 
to create a new type of mass organiza- 
tion of youth in capitalist countries, 
organizations which will concern them- 
selves with all the vital interests of toil- 
ing youth, and train them in the spirit 
of class struggle’—in other words 
which will lay the foundations of world- 
wide civil war. A British youth dele- 
gate emphasized the need of creating a 
Unified Organization of Youth, osten- 
sibly “outside the Communist Party”; 
and of opening membership of the 
Young Communist International to em- 
brace Socialist, nationalist, and anti- 
fascist youth organizations. 

The Secretary of the English Young 
Communists’ League defined four points 
on which he claimed no less than six 
English Youth organizations could join 
with the young English Communists; 
join and be absorbed as surely as the 
spider absorbs the fly in the furthest 
circle of its web. As the same tactics 
will undoubtedly be put into force for 
the capture of American youth it will 
be useful to enumerate these four 
points: 

1—100% trade unionism for Youth. 

2—A powerful peace movement 
among Youth. 

3—Putting in power a Labor Gov- 
ernment. 

4—A mass united workers’ sport 
association. 

An English “program of demands” 
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for Youth, with an anti-fascist and 
anti-war basis, and moderate enough to 
appeal to non-Communist Youth was 
then drawn up. The specious title for 
this program is “A Charter of Youth 
Rights.” The’ familiar Communist 
slogans were relegated to cold-storage 
(whence they will undoubtedly emerge) 
and were replaced by calls to “Mobilize 
for Peace,” to “Stand Together for De- 
fense of Rights of Youth,” “£5,000,000 
for Playing Fields,” “Organize Youth 
in the Trade Unions.” The new cam- 
paign came into the public eye in the 
VIII National Conference of the 
British Young Communist League held 
in London last February. 

Hitherto the doors of Young Com- 
munist League Conferences have been 
jealously closed to all except ‘Com- 
munist Party members and affiliated 
members. At the same time the English 
“Youth Paper” calling itself Chal- 
lenge, which is really the official organ 
of the Young Communist League though 
it avoids any outward sign of its spirit- 
ual home, published the program and 
“laid down the line that all youth must 
be recruited for Peace.” At a private 
meeting it was asserted that “Challenge 
can be of paramount importance as get- 
ting into the Boy Scouts, the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations and other bodies into 
which Communist papers cannot enter.” 
Challenge now has a circulation in 
England of 12,000 monthly, which is 
said to be the highest circulation of 
any youth paper in the country. 


HE Communist effort in England 

to capture religious youth is quite 
clearly defined. “We want to see a 
Young Communist League that will at- 
tract all young people, no matter what 
their religious beliefs” was the state- 
ment at an Executive Meeting of the 


London District of the Communist 


Party of Great Britain, last February. 
This aim was carried out in the VIII 
National Conference of the Young Com- 
munist League which was held in 
London in the same month and which 
included the “Student Christian Move- 
ment,” the “Young People’s Depart- 
ment of the Congregational Union,” and 
the “Christian Social Council.” 

These are some of the achievements 
of the new Communist campaign in 
France, in Spain, in Belgium, in 
Greece and in England during the first 
six months of 1936. It is a campaign of 
strategy, above ground and below. It 
is a campaign which will be carefully 
developed in America, with special 
reference to American Christian Youth 
and still more special reference to 
American Catholics. The International 
experts, who lead the world policy of 
Communism, know quite well where 
they will encounter the ultimate bulwark 
of Christian civilization. 
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THE SIGN-POST 


QUESTIONS 


The Sign-Post is a service of instruc- 
tion in the Catholic faith and related mat- 
ters for our subscribers, Letters containing 
questions should be addressed to The Sign- 
Post, c/o Tue Sicn, Union City, N. J. 


Please give full name and address as a sign 


of good faith. Neither initials nor place of’ 


residence will be printed except with the 
writer's consent, 


JOHN RATHBONE OLIVER 


Is John Rathbone Oliver, the author, an Anglican priest or 
a Roman Catholic priest? His writing scems to reflect the 
Roman Catholic viewpoint rather than the Anglican.—N. N., 
Brook.yn, N. Y. 


We have answered this question at least twice before in 
these célumns. For the benefit of those who did not see the 
previous answers, we quote the following from the November, 
1934, issue. 

“John Rathbone Oliver is not a priest of the Catholic 
Church, but an ordained clergyman of the Episcopal Church. 
Sometimes the clergymen of this latter church are called 
priests. After his ordination in the Episcopal Church he was 
converted to the Catholic Church. He registered at the 
theological faculty of a Catholic European University for a 
time, but never entered a seminary nor received any Orders. 
Subsequently he left the Catholic Church and resumed his 
status as an Episcopalian minister, devoting his time to 
psychology. He has written several books but they are not 
generally recommended.” 

His use of such words as “priest” and “Catholic” is certain 
to cause confusion and his seemingly Catholic viewpoint is 
very likely to deceive the unwary. 


PURGATORY IN BIBLE: EFFICACY OF PRAYERS FOR 
DEPARTED 


A non-Catholic friend concurs in many of the viewpoints 
of the Catholic Church, but refuses to belicve that there is a 
Purgatory. She is an ardent reader of the Bible and contends 
that our Lord makes no reference to such a place therein. 
She further contends that according to the sayings of our 
Lord in the Bible each person is responsible for himself, 
and that the prayers of another person cannot redeem the 
sins of a sinner. Please advise me how I can prove conclu- 
sively from the Scriptures that there is a Purgatory and that 
this person is in error. May a person be admitted into the 
Catholic Church without acknowledging the existence of 
Purgatory?-—J. R. C., WasuinctTon, D.C. 


The viewpoint of your friend rests on the false assumption 
that whatever is not found mentioned by name in the Bible 
cannot be a part of Christ’s revelation. This is an example 
of the theory that “the Bible and the Bible Only” is the sole 
rule of faith. Such a theory cannot be demonstrated, least 
of all from the Bible. The Bible nowhere says that it and 
it alone contains all Christ’s revelation. Even though it did, 
it could not be its own witness. There must be some living, 
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external authority which guarantees the authenticity and in- 
spiration of the Bible itself. Surely, no one can seriously 
hold that a book is its own witness. The Protestant theory 
was a novelty. It was unknown to Christendom for 1,500 
years. 

Hence, one who holds “the Bible and the Bible Only” 
theory, will look in vain for the word Purgatory in Sacred 
Scripture. The word was coined by Christian tradition, 
just as the words Incarnation and Trinity. Bible Christians 
believe in these truths, yet they cannot find them mentioned 
by name in the Sacred Book. If it were necessary that they 
be mentioned in so many words, Bible Christians would be 
logically forced to disbelieve them. Most Protestants, how- 
ever, believe in the Incarnation and the Trinity, even though 
not found mentioned by name in the Bible. Where did they 
learn about them? From Christian Tradition. Hence, it 
appears how reasonable is the (Catholic Rule of Faith, which 
is the Bible, or the written word of God, together with the 
unwritten word of God, or Tradition, and both infallibly 
interpreted by the living authority of the Church. 

The Catholic Church defined in the Council of Trent that 
“there is a Purgatory and the souls of the faithful detained 
there are helped by the suffrages of the faithful, but espe- 
cially by the acceptable sacrifice of the altar.” This doctrine 
cannot be conclusively proved from the Bible alone. It is 
necessary, as said above, to have recourse to tradition and 
the sacred writing of the Fathers. It is an axiom in civil 
law that “custom is the best interpreter of laws.” In regard 
to belief in Purgatory, the practices of -the early Christians 
and the teachings of the Fathers of the Church show what 
was their belief in the existence of Purgatory and the power 
of their intercession for the souls detained there. In both 
the East and the West of Christendom prayers and sacrifices 
were offered for the souls of the departed, which fact fur- 
nishes conclusive proof that they believed in the existence 
of Purgatory and that these departed souls could by helped 
by the living. Lex supplicandi statuit legem credendi— 
prayer and worship are witnesses to faith. This practice 
bears out the text of II Maccabees, 12:45, quoted below. 

But the Bible itself implicitly teaches that there is a Purga- 
tory, where the souls of those who have departed this life 
with the guilt of venial sin, or the debt of temporal punish- 
ment still due to forgiven sin, are purified of all their stains 
and made fit to be received into Heaven where nothing 
defiled shall enter in (Apoc. or Rev. 21:27). The first in- 
stance is found in the 12th Chapter of the II Book of 
Maccabees, wherein we read that Judas Maccabeus sent an 
offering to the temple in Jerusalem that sacrifices might be 
offered for the souls of his soldiers who were slain in battle, 
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because “it is a holy and a wholesome thought to pray for 
the dead, that they may be loosed from their sins.” This 
passage clearly indicates that the Jews believed in a state 
where the souls of the deceased who left this world with 
lesser sins were confined for a time of purification, and that 
it was in the power of the living to intercede with God for 
their release, 

This book is not regarded as inspired by Protestants, but 
placed by them among the apocrypha, or spurious scripture. 
But tl * Catholic Church by her infallible authority has de- 

lared-the two books of Maccabees to be inspired and admits 
them into the Holy Bible. Even though these books were 
not inspired, they ‘could still be used as historical evidence 
that the Jews before the Christian era believed in the 
existence of a middle state after death, midway between 
Heaven and Hell, and that the sacrifices and prayers of the 
living were efficacious to help the souls of the departed. 
Their belief and practice shows that the doctrine of Purga- 
tory was, at least, not “fondly invented” by the Catholic 
Church. 

In the New Testament also there 1s no explicit mention 
of Purgatory, as there is no explicit mention of the In- 
carnation, the Trinity, and the Sacraments, i.e., in these 


terms. But when our Lord speaks of the sin against the 
Holy Ghost, which “shall not be forgiven, neither in this 
world nor in the world to come” (Matt. 12:32), He im- 


plies that there is a middle state after death where lesser 


sins will be forgiven. Otherwise His warning has no mean- 
ing. Sins cannot be forgiven in Hell; there is no need for 
pardon in Heaven. 

Purgatory in the New Dispensation may be compared to 
the Limbo of the Fathers of the Old Dispensation, where 
the saints of the Old Law waited for the opening of Heaven 
by the Risen Redeemer. St. Peter says that our Lord 
descended and preached the glad tidings of redemption to 
the “spirits that were in prison” (I Pet. 3:19). This place or 
state was surely not Hell, for there is no redemption out 
of Hell; nor Heaven, for Heaven was not yet opened 
to the redeemed. If there was such a place under the 
Old Law, why should there not be such a place under the 
New? If departed souls go either to Heaven or Hell im- 
mediately, then may we pray with all fervor that God have 
mercy on us. If God rewards every soul which dies in His 
grace by admitting it at once into Heaven, then God would 
treat as generously those who were careless about sins and 
atonement in this world, as well as those who were solicitous 
about them. But if this were so, what about the truth that 
everyone shall receive the due reward of his works? 

When the Bible says that every man shall receive the 
reward due to his works, it means just what it says. But 
this statement implicitly refers to the existence of a middle 
state after death. ‘It stands to reason that there are sins 
committed which do not merit eternal punishment in Hell, 
yet are sufficient to prevent one from entering immediately 
into Heaven. What is the lot of souls who die in the grace 
and friendship of God, but with the guilt of lesser sins and 
the debt of temporal punishment still unpaid? They are not 
pure enough for Heaven and not wicked enough for Hell. 
Purgatory is the place where these venial sins and debts 
due to divine justice are paid in the coin of suffering to 
the “last farthing,” until souls are ready to approach the 
awful holiness and majesty of God. 

Prayer offered for Souls in Purgatory is efficacious in 
the measure that it pleases God to accept. We are counselled 
by St. James to “pray for one another that you may be 
saved” (Jas. 5:16). If we are asked to pray for the living, 
why not pray also for the departed souls? They are still 
living as to their souls, fully conscious and capable of ex- 
periencing both pleasure and pain. Only their bodies are 
dead, because they are corruptible. The Church consists not 
only of the living faithful, but also of the saints in Heaven 
and the suffering souls in Purgatory. This is the Com- 
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munion of Saints. It would be strange if the saints were 
indifferent to the trials and sufferings of the living, and it 
would argue a lack of charity in the living were they oblivious 
of the needs of the Souls in Purgatory. The Church, which 
has the “mind of Christ,” teaches that the living can help 
these departed souls because of this Communion of Saints. 
Charity which embraces love of God and love of the neighbor 
does not cease with death, for it ‘never falleth away.” 
Purgatory is one of the most consoling doctrines in the 
treasury of the Church. It rests implicitly in Holy Scripture, 
it was taught by the Fathers and practised by the early 


(Christians, it is conformable to reason and common sense, ° 


and it is declared as revealed by ‘God by the infallible teacher 
—the living authority of the Church. 

No one who refuses to believe in the doctrine of Purgatory 
can be received into the Catholic Church. One who wishes 
to embrace the Catholic Faith must acknowledge the Church 
as the infallible teacher of divine revelation. To believe in 
her means to receive as of faith all that she proposes to our 
belief. She cannot be wrong in one article and right in an- 
other. In regard to doctrines of faith, she is either all right 
or all wrong. The faithful must believe everything, or refuse 
to believe anything. This follows from the ultimate motive 
of faith, which is the authority of God, Who can neither 
deceive nor be deceived. One would think that those who 
realize their own frailty and who love the memories of their 
beloved dead ought to receive with thanksgiving such a 
doctrine as Purgatory. 


LANGUAGES OF MASS 


In how many languages besides Greek and Latinis the Mass 
celebrated throughout the world?—-WANsTEAD, ONT. 


There is a difference of opinion among authors concerning 
the exact number of languages in which the Mass is offered. 
Father Gihr, in his classic work The Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, says that there are twelve languages used in the liturgy 
—Latin, Greek, Syriac, Chaldaic, Arabian, Ethiopian, Gla- 
gothic (Slavonic), Ruthenian, Bulgarian, Armenian, Coptic, 
and Roumanian. Father Sullivan (E-xternals of the Catholic 
Church) holds there are nine. W. L. Scott in his pamphlet 
on the Eastern Churches agrees with Father :Gihr. The Catho- 
lic Encyclopedia Dictionary says there are nine. The differ- 
ence is immaterial. 

It is interesting to note that Our Sunday Visitor, which 
conducted a “Catholic Education Contest” in which this ques- 
tion appeared, received so many different answers supported 
by various authorities that the judges were confused. In 
order to settle the matter the authority of the Sacred Congre- 
gation for the Oriental Church was invoked. The Assessor 
of the Congregation replied that Mass is said in nine languages 
by priests in union with the Holy See, namely, Latin, Greek, 
Slavonic, Armenian, Arabic, Roumanian, Coptic, Gheez and 
Syriac. 


OLD ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH OF NORTH AMERICA: 
THEIR OBJECTIONS TO PAPAL INFALLIBILITY AND 
CLERICAL CELIBACY 


I enclose a leaflet distributed by the Old Roman Catholic 
Church of North America, located at 17th Avenue and Bay 
Ridge Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. What is the “Old Roman 
Catholic Church’? What is the Church’s answer to their 
objections to papal infallibility and clerical celibacy on pages 
6 and 7, which says: “If the dogma of infallibility existed at 
the time of St. Peter, why did 1870 years elapse before it was 
put into dogma? ... Upon what Scriptural basis does the 
Roman Catholic Church presume the doctrine of celibacy as 
imperative? Can she deny that Petcr, the very rock upon 
which the Church herself is founded, was married? If 
Jesus believed cclibacy was essential, why was Peter admitted 
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and afterwards raised to the highest rank among the Apostles? 
The Old Roman Catholic Church does not deny the many ad- 
vantages of celibacy among its priesthood, but it also recog- 
nizes the many dangers and errors, etc.”—F. F., BrooKtyn, 
N. Y. 


The “Old Roman Catholics” are a schismatical body which 
seceded from the Catholic Church in protest over the definition 
of the dogma of Papal Infallibility by the Ecumenical Council 
of the Vatican in 1870. The Council defined that the Pope 
cannot err, when he speaks as teacher and ruler of the whole 
Church in matters of faith and morals, and that this truth 
is a matter of divine revelation. The “Old Catholics” refused 
to accept this definition made by the universal body of Bishops 
because they held it was contrary to the historic Catholic 
faith. The leader of this body was a priest named Dollinger, 
a German professor of Ecclesiastical History at the Univer- 
sity of Munich. However, he did not seem to favor the 
creation of a schismatic church. Most of his followers were 
German Catholics. Like all heretics and schismatics they 
chose to follow their own opinion, rather than that of the Ecu- 
menical Council. In effect they were not “Old Catholics” but 
new Protestants. The new sect was cultivated by Bismarck 
in order to further his intolerable policy of Kulturkampf, and 
also to weaken the unity of the Catholic Church. Churches 
belonging to the Catholics were appropriated for the use of 
the “Old Catholics” in Germany, Switzerland and other places. 

In order to have some semblance of a hierarchy, episcopal 
Orders were bestowed on Professor Reinkens of Breslau by 
the Jansenist Bishop of Deventer in Holland on August 11, 
1873. Bishop Reinkens fixed his “see” at Bonn. The “Old 
Catholics” of Germany thus came into union with the Jansenist 
church of Utrecht, Holland. This latter church is better 
named the “Schism of Utrecht,” but it adopted the name “Old 
Catholic” after the German schism. 

The Schism of Utrecht grew out of the Jansenist heresy. 
This heresy concerned divine grace and predestination. It 
was condemned by several Popes, notably by Clement XI in 
his Bull Unigenitus of September 8, 1713. Many French 
Jansenists refused to obey the Popes and fled to Holland for 
protection. In 1686 Peter Codde (Kodde), a Catholic priest, 
had been duly elected Vicar Apostolic in Holland. He became 
tainted with the Jansenist heresy. When he refused to sign 
the formulary renouncing the condemned propositions of 
Jansenius, he was summoned to Rome for questioning. He 
defended himself very poorly. As a consequence he was sus- 
pended and deposed by the Pope in 1704 and died obstinate 
in 1710. 

The Holland Schism was consummated by Cornelius Steen- 
hoven, who was illegally elected archbishop of Utrecht by a 
self-constituted chapter and got himself illegally consecrated 
by Varlet, a former missionary Bishop, who at the time was 
suspended, indicted and excommunicated. All the elec- 
tions of this chapter of Utrecht, which were duly forwarded 
to Rome, were declared null and void by the Popes. The 
Schism rapidly dwindled until the definitions of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary (1854) and the 
Infallibility of the Pope (1870), against both of which the 
schismatics of Utrecht protested. Subsequently, as said above, 
they allied themselves with the “Old Catholics” of Dollinger. 

The latest statistics show that there are three Old Catholic 
Churches in the United States—the Old Catholic Church in 
America, the American Catholic Church, and North Amer- 
ican Old Catholic Church, with a total of 75 ministers, 50 
churches, and 25,000 members. It seems that the Old Catho- 
lics can agree neither with the Catholic Church nor among 
themselves. This is the inevitable result of schism and heresy. 

The answer to their objections against Papal Infallibility 
is easy. The deposit of faith is unfolded gradually as occasion 
demands. No new dogmas essentially distinct from the origi- 
nal deposit of faith are promulgated by the Church, but points 
about which there is uncertainty and occasion of dispute are 
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clarified by the teaching Church. There is a gradual develop- 
ment of the original deposit of faith, just as there is of the 
human personality. The argument of the Old Catholics may 
just as well be applied to the Catholic definition of the Divinity 
of Christ, which did not occur until the Council of Nicea in 
the fourth century. Would any sensible Christian maintain 
that because of this fourth century definition, the Divinity of 
Christ was not believed in the first century? This is the 
peculiar advantage of having an infallible teacher, both in 
the Council of Bishops as a body, and in the Pope as a personal 
successor of St. Peter, that what is and what is not contained 
in the original deposit of faith is made known with finality. 

Clerical celibacy is not a dogma of the Latin Church, but 
a matter of ecclesiastical discipline. No candidate for the 
priesthood is forced to become a celibate. He does so of his 
own free will, after mature deliberation. Clerical celibacy 
rests on the counsel—not the command of Christ Himself, 
who invites him to follow it who elects to do so (Matt 19:11). 
Centuries of experience have more than justified its excellence. 
While the Catholic Church upholds clerical celibacy as more 
perfect, it allows marriage to the Eastern Catholic clergy, 
because such is their discipline. There have been abuses 
among clerical celibates, but the advantages far outweigh 
them. If testimony can be believed, clerical marriage is not 
without its disadvantages, either. What then? According 
to the reasoning of the Old Catholics clerical marriage should 
also be abolished. 

St. Peter, indeed, was a married man, but when Christ called 
him he left “all things’”—including his wife. The Old Catho- 
lics have no support from the example of St. Peter. And St. 
Paul’s teaching and example is even more destructive of their 
contention. Let Old Catholics read 1 Cor., Chapter 7. 


WOMEN WEARING MEN’S CLOTHES 


Is it specifically stated in the Bible that women should not 
dress in men’s clothes? I think that I read something about 
this in an old issue of THE SiGN.—Texas, 


In Deuteronomy 22:5 there is an explicit reference to this 
matter, as follows: “a woman shall not be clothed with man’s 
apparel, neither shall a man use woman’s apparel, for he 
that doeth these things is abominable before God.” 


NON-CATHOLIC MIRACLES: “LIBERAL” CATHOLICS 


(1) Can anyone outside the Catholic Church perform 
miracles, such as those performed at Lourdes or by Catholic 
saints? (2) Who are the “Liberal” Catholics? I have been 
told that the priests among them are validly ordained. I do 
not see how this could be, if they are not recognized by the 
Pope.—Va. 


(1) It is the teaching of Catholic theology that true 
miracles, which must necessarily be ascribed to God, either 
immediately or through his agents, can never be performed 
except in demonstration of a truth revealed by God. Hence, 
they can never be worked to aid in the spread of false teach- 
ing. The reason is that, as St. Thomas says, if a true miracle 
were performed in favor of error, God Himself would be re- 
sponsible for the deception of men, which is impossible even 
to conceive. 

(2) According to Webster’s International Dictionary, 
Liberal Catholics “are persons or groups who reject the 
authority of the Roman Catholic Church in specific matters 
of doctrine, discipline or Church government, but accepting 
the body of its teachings, its forms of worship, or the like.” 
The Franciscan Almanac (1936) says that they have 39 
churches and 1,799 members. “Liberal” Catholics are, in 
effect, heretics. A heretic is essentially a “chooser.” They 
resemble the Protestants in so far as they reject the “authority” 
of the Catholic Church, Christ never gave anyone permission 
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to pick and choose in regard to His revelation, or the doc- 
trines of the Church, of which He said: “He that heareth you, 
heareth Me.’ A believer must accept all or nothing. 

lt may be that there are some apostate Roman Catholic 
priests among them. If so, their Orders are still valid, though 
they exercise them unlawfully. Holy Orders, like Baptism 
and Confirmation, imprint a character on the soul, which will 
be there forever, for better or worse. If memory serves, some 
“Liberal” Catholics made a hurried escape from Pittsburgh a 
few years ago, in order to avoid a law suit of some kind. 


JEWISH AND ASIATIC POPES 


In The Sign-Post of your April issue you said that there 
were five Asiatic Popes and one Jewish Pope. I would like 
to know who these men were, so that I can identify them in 
the list of the supreme Pontiffs—CLEVELAND, O. 


The list giving the nationality of the Popes was taken from 
Catholic Belief by Joseph Di Bruno, D. D., page 150. He does 
not mention the names of the Popes along with their nationality 
in the above list, so it was necessary to go through the list 
§ Supreme Pontiffs and their native country given in The 
Book of the Popes, published by Harper’s. It is offered with 
some misgivings as to accuracy in all details. The Jewish 
Pope was, of course, St. Peter, and the five following were 
all natives of Syria. 

St. Peter, died 67, A. D. 
St. Anicetus, 158-167, A. D. 
John V, 685-686, A. D. 


Sisinius, 707-708, A. D. 
Constantius, 708-715, A. D. 
Gregory III, 731-741, A. D. 


DEFINITION OF MARRIAGE 


During a discussion on the booklet “The Rhythm” a Catho- 
lic member of the group was asked how the Catholic Church 
defined marriage. Her answer was that marriage was raised 
to a Sacrament so that one’s passions may be indulged in 
legitimately. This seems contrary to what I was taught in 
Sunday school and the catechism. Will you please define mar- 
riage as taught by the Catholic Church?—Mass. 


Marriage is at once both a contract and a Sacrament. Asa 
contract marriage is defined as the mutual and solemn agree- 
ment by which a man and a woman, who are free to marry, 
become irrevocably united for the procreation and education 
of children. As a Sacrament marriage is a sacred and sensible 
sign, instituted by Christ, which confers divine grace on the 
souls of husband and wife. This grace is twofold: sanctifying 
grace, which renders the souls of those who receive the Sacra- 
ment worthily more dear to God; sacramental, which assists 
the married partners to fulfill their duties in a right and worthy 
manner. The ends of marriage are likewise two-fold: the 
primary end is the procreation and education of children; 
the secondary end the mutual assistance of husband and wife 
in a common life and the legitimate relief of the sex appetite. 

The definition offered was inadequate, yet it had an element 
of truth in it. (See This IS Christian Marriage, Chapter 1). 


“BASTARD” POPE: MUSSOLINI AND CHURCH: 
ITALIAN ROYAL FAMILY 


(1) Is it true that there was a so-called “bastard” Pope? 
(2) Isn’t Mussolini doing things for the Church that were not 
done for it since the unification of Italy? (3) Is the Italian 
Royal Family Catholics?—A. ‘C., Ware, Mass. 


(1) Many accusations and foul insinuations have been 
levelled at the Popes. It is possible that one of them may have 
been called the “bastard” Pope, but we have no definite clue 
to the one so foully labelled. 

(2) Mussolini has brought about several very important 
benefits to the Church in Italy, the most notable of which is 
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the settlement of the “Roman Question,” which plagued Italy 
for sixty years. Moreover, he has arranged by Concordat 
that the Catholic Religion is the religion of Italy. He has 
recognized the juridical character of the Church and enacted 
laws pursuant to that character. It must be admitted, also, 
that he has given the Pope much concern in several matters, 
notably his drafting of Catholic youth into the Fascist or- 
ganizations. 


(3) Yes. 


Letters 


ETTERS should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ex- 
pressed herein are the writer’s and not necessarily those of the 
Editor. Intelligent comment concerning matters having rela- 
tion to Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Communica- 
tions should bear the name and address of writers. Anonymous 
letters shall not be considered. 


Two Views on the Labor Amendment 
EpIToR oF THE SIGN: 


As a regular reader and ardent admirer of THe Siren, 
which I consider one of the best Catholic publications in 
America, I was very much disappointed to read in the July 
issue the article entitled, The Labor Amendment, by 
Lawrence Lucey. 

If your organization paid for this article as it claims it 
does for all articles published, it is my opinion that it was 
inveigled into purchasing some of the cheapest and trashiest 
propaganda of the several groups in the United States who 
are attempting to drive a wedge that will eventually destroy 
our present form of government. 

I sincerely hope that Tue Sien is not going to lend its 
support unwittingly or otherwise to this insidious gang of 
“borers from within,” who are attempting to destroy con- 
stitutional government in this country. 

Mr. Lucey’s article is tricky in the extreme. He writes 
of his fears of centralized government such as is in effect 
in Russia, Germany and Italy, and elaborates to a great 
extent upon the necessity of preserving the liberties of the 
people as safeguarded under our Constitution, but in the 
next breath advocates an amendment to the constitution that 
would abolish one of these fundamental liberties, namely, 
that of individual and collective contract. 

His sample amendment which he would have adopted, 
like all propaganda emanating from the advocates of cen- 
tralized government, advocates two worthy propositions, 
namely, the abolition of child labor and the right of workers 
to belong to a labor organization; but injects his poison by 
advocating: “The Congress and the several states shall have 
the power to fix minimum wages and maximum hours for 
the workers.” 

A child labor amendment is now before the states for 
ratification, lacking at present only the concurrence of 
twelve states to make it a part of the Constitution. Why 
are Mr. Lucey and his amending friends not using their 
efforts to have these remaining twelve states confirm this 
amendment instead of attempting to combine it with an- 
other amendment which they seem more desirous of having 
passed? 

Congress, under the present Constitution, has the right 
and the authority to pass a law with teeth in it to give the 
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workers the right to belong to organizations of their own 
choosing, free from intimidation or coercion from anyone 
or source. Why don’t Mr. Lucey and his colleagues use 
‘their efforts to have such a law passed instead of trying 
to make the people believe that a constitutional amendment 
is necessary before such a statute could be enacted? 

Knowing full well that if Congress is given the right to 
regulate wages up and hours down, it would also have the 
right to regulate hours up and wages down, and that any- 
thing the government “mothers” or regulates it must of 
necessity control, all well-informed and sincere labor leaders 
and members of bona fide labor unions have a well founded 
fear of any constitutional amendment that would give the 
federal government or the states the right to set up a labor 
bureaucracy for the purpose of regulating hours, wages, and 
conditions of employment. We fear, in fact we are most 
certain, that such procedure would inevitably lead to the 
kind of labor organizations and associations now in existence 
in Russia, Italy, Germany and France. 


Jor P. Goett, Eprtor “THe ProcresstvE MINER.” 
GILLEsPIE, ILL. 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


The American Federation of Labor at one of their con- 
ventions, held shortly after the death of the NRA, adopted 
a resolution in which an amendment to the Constitution for 
the protection of labor was advocated. This would seem to 
indicate that Mr. Goett’s opinion of a labor amendment is 
his own and not that of organized labor. 

All the Federal provisions of the labor amendment sug- 
gested in the July issue of THe SiGN were incorporated in 
the NRA. Though they were imperfectly administered in 
the NRA, they, nevertheless, met with the warmhearted ap- 
proval of labor. When the NRA was declared unconstitu- 
tional William Green, President of the American Federation 
of Labor, wrote: 

“The death knell has been sounded to one of the greatest 
experiments for social justice which our country has ever 
undertaken. The administration is now powerless to pro- 
tect those improvements in hours of work and rates of pay 
which were brought about under the codes; and those mil- 
lions of wage earners who availed themselves of their rights 
under the law and organized in trade-unions of their own 
choosing are denied any protection whatsoever. On the 
other hand, associations of manufacturers have developed as 
never before.” (Liberty, June 29, 1935.) 

John L. Lewis, President of the United Mine Workers of 
America, threatened to call a strike if the Guffey Coal Act 
was not passed by Congress. This law contained the Federal 
maximum hour, minimum wage and collective bargaining 
provisions of the labor amendment proposed in the July 
number of THE SIGN. 

Need any more be said? 


BrooK.yn, N. Y. LAWRENCE LUCEY. 


Chaldean Rite in America 
Eprtor oF THE SIGN: 

It will be of interest to readers of THE Sicn to know that 
the first Roman Catholic church of the Chaldean rite in 
America is to be established in Chicago. The Rev. Francis 
Thomay has recently arrived from his home at Basrah, Iraq, 
to assume the duties of vicar of the Chaldean Patriarch in 
the United States and pastor of a congregation of several 
hundred of his race who have assembled during the last few 
years in Chicago from their native countries of Mesopotamia 
and Persia. 

Father Thomay was assigned to this country at the request 
of His Eminence George Cardinal Mundelein, Archbishop of 
Chicago, who appealed to the Sacred Congregation of Orien- 
tal Churches to assign a priest to minister to the spiritual 
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welfare of the many Chaldeans who left their native land 
because of religious persecutions. 

He received his commission from the late Cardinal Luigi 
Sincero, secretary of the Oriental Church and came to 
America with the approbation of His Beatitude Joseph Em- 
manuel II, Patriarch of Babylon, whose seat is at Baghdad. 

Temporarily Father Thomay has been accorded the use 
of St. Michael’s School Hall in Chicago, where he celebrates 
Mass on Sunday mornings. A committee of prominent 
Catholics is co-operating with Father Thomay in his cam- 
paign to build a church for his people. Headquarters have 
been opened in the building of the Illinois Club for Catholic 
Women at 111 East Pearson street, Chicago. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


F. F. T. 


Family Allocations for Workingmen 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


The gist of the problem raised in the letter of Thomas A. 
Grady, in the July 1936 issue of THE SIGN, seems to be: 
What practical scheme can be devised for remunerating ade- 
quately the working man, father of a large family, so that 
the standard of life for him and his family shall not be lower 
than that of unmarried workmen and married workmen 
with few or no children or married workmen whose wives 
are gainfully employed? 

May I indicate the system of “family allocations” operating 
successfully in the following countries: Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, Finland, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Norway, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Yugoslavia? Because of their special contribution to the 
common good the state, in each case, has fostered systems 
whereby the fathers of large families receive subsidies pro- 
portioned to the number of children in their families. In 
Belgium (population eight million) these subsidies amount 
to some sixty million dollars annually. Other assistance is 
given by discounts on the necessities of life, reductions on the 
state railways, etc. 

This system of “family allocations” actually working in 
such an impressive number of countries has certainly passed 
the theoretical stage and is worthy of study in view of adapting 
it to the circumstances of our own country. 

ForRDHAM UNIVERSITY, Dr. Harry McNEILL, 
New York, N. Y. Agrégé, Louvain. 


In Defense of the Spanish Clergy 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I notice in the June issue of your very excellent publica- 
tion, which is widely read here, a quotation from a writer in 
the “Clergy Review” in which it is said: “I have no hesita- 
tion in asserting that a few years ago comparatively few 
poorer class Spaniards could give a reason for the faith they 
practised.” It would be interesting, to say the least, to know 
on what grounds this statement is based, since in so far as it 
might imply a lack of intelligent zeal on the part of the Spanish 
clergy it seems to run counter to facts. 

During a long term of years, I have been overcome with 
astonishment, time and again, at the up-to-date-ness of the 
Spanish clergy in this respect. In the book shops of Buenos 
Aires there will be found, I believe, fully a hundred different 
lives of Christ, distinctly apologetical works, models of 
scholarship and style, as well as of book-making, each one 
more charming than the other and practically all written or 
translated and published in Spain. 

There will be found also a multitude of works of popular 
apologetics, of distinct versions of the Bible, New Testament, 
Four Gospels, etc. . . . all which leave one entranced with 
their learning, ability and unction. Similar studies of the 
books of the Old Testament equally abound, as also volumes 
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of sermons and instructions for our times. And the Spanish 
clergy have been back of what is probably the greatest gen- 
eral encyclopedia of our day (Enciclopedia Espasa) in 75 
stout volumes, with a marvellous profusion of maps and plates, 
and Catholic to the core. In fact, the immense number of 
apologetical articles in this work and which leave nothing to 
be desired in regard of style, treatment and content, quite 
takes one’s breath away. 

Nor is it credible that the Spanish clergy with all this 
ability and preparation as well as taste for expounding and 
defending the faith should have limited themselves to writing 
—particularly when the average Spaniard seems a born orator. 
{ am afraid some other explanation will have to be sought 
for the present retrograde movement in Spain. 


O’H. W. 


BuENos ArreES, ARGENTINA. 


Passionist Mission in Africa 
Ep1Tor oF THE SIGN: 


On the eighteenth of May of this year the Sacred Congre- 
gation Propaganda Fide elevated the Mission in the Congo 
in charge of the Belgian Passionists to an Apostolic Prefecture. 
As I feel that this fact might interest readers of THE SIGN 
who are acquainted with the Passionist Missions in China, 
I am giving some information concerning this territory, which 
is also confided to the Sons of St. Paul of the Cross. 


ERE: ha lucked ce wane 60,000 square kilometers 
PORUIANOR  dacieicnduden 250,000 

CARRONCE see OSs cee 17,500 

PONTE Sos Cicatce can alee 232,500 

Stations (without Church) +4 

BO eee eee 2 

Dispensaries ......sece = 4 

Leper hospital. ...0:0624.00« 1 with 87 lepers 
Tuberculosis hospital..... 1 with 9 patients 
Children under instruction 4,439 boys; 499 girls 
School for Catechists..... 1 with 91 pupils 


Our first missionaries entered this territory in 1930. At 
present there are thirteen Fathers and five Brothers. It is 
sad, indeed, that we are so lacking in personnel and in re- 
sources, particularly as the opportunities for the growth of 
the Catholic Church here in the Congo are extremely prom- 
ising. 

I have read in Tue Sicn with great grief of the trouble in 
your missions in China and of the deaths of so many young 
missionaries who have there laid down their lives to spread 
the knowledge of Christ Crucified. At the very beginning of 
our mission here in the Congo we constructed a hospital. A 
Belgian doctor of true apostolic spirit has devoted himself to 
the care of this hospital. We sincerely hope that you will soon 
be able to build a hospital in China to care for your missionaries 
there. | am enclosing a contribution for the furtherance of this 
very necessary project. 


CourtTRAI, BELGIUM FaTHER VIcror, C.P. 


Helping the Catholic Press 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


In answer to your editorial—I do subscribe to our diocesan 
paper—now. I have asked for Catholic literature at the book- 
stand and in our Catholic bookstore. I have attempted by 
praising and by lending my copies to interest others in Cath- 
olic magazines and papers. 

[ have never thought of letting firms with whom I deal 
know that I expect to see their advertisements in the Catholic 
Press. I do realize that the Catholic Press is very important 
to me. Nothing but a drastic shortage of funds could cause 
me to drop my subscription to THE S1en or to any of the other 
Catholic publications to which I subscribe. I realize that 
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the information I have gotten from them and other Catholic 
literature, have supplemented my very limited Catholic edy- 
cation and have given me the Catholic viewpoint on up-to-date 
problems. I take my subscription with the idea of doing all 
the good possible to the charitable work it supports and to 
myself. Aside from both considerations, it is one of my prin. 
cipal forms of recreation. 


LovuIsvILLe, Ky. ANASTASIA M, LAWLER. 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


In reference to the questions you asked in one of your 
editorials I would like to answer the following: 

To question number (1) I purchase the Brooklyn Tablet 
every Sunday morning after Mass, and also buy the Catholic 
News, just to see what’s going on in the New York diocese, 
(Curious ?). 

(2) lL always buy THe Sien at the Forty-second street sub- 
way newsstand (I. R. T. line), and the dealer usually has to 
go digging under a number of other periodicals before he 
finally reaches your magazine. No doubt the demand equals 
the supply. 

(3) Yes, I have attempted to sell the idea of Catholic lit- 
erature to those who should be interested, but who are not. 
I give my copy of Tue SiceN to a certain young lady in my 
office, and have heard favorable comment, but so far not 
enough interest is shown to warrant further inquiries. 

(4) As far as I know, my firm does not advertise, there- 
fore I cannot help in that particular way. 

(5) I do realize that the Catholic Press is very important, 
especially in this day and age, when we have to be ever ready 
to defend our faith, and the only way one can do that is 
knowing the why and wherefore of our religion. Knowledge 
is power, and the way to procure this knowledge is by reading 
our Catholic periodicals, 

(6) I buy your magazine for both reasons mentioned. How 
else can you prove to God and man that you are a sincere 
Catholic? If-you truly love your family, you are always in- 
terested in‘things that concern them. 


Lone IsLanp City, N. Y. Jean Fotey. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


A.McG., Mt. Kisco, N. Y.; M.C., San Francisco, Calif.; 
M.P.S., Jersey City, N. J.; M.J.C., Long Island City, N. Y.; 
M.D., Donaldsonville, La.; M.J.M., St. Louis, Mo.; M.D.J.M., 
Cambridge, Mass.; E.A.F., East Hampton, N. Y.; J.A., Jean- 
nette, Pa.; F.R.McG., Boston, Mass.; M.G.R., St. Albans, 
L. I.; M.J.S., Hamilton, Ohio; M.T., Manitowish, Wis.; 
M.J.F., Hartford, Conn.; A.R.McK., Providence, R. I.; 
A.V.P., Rye, N. Y.; S.M.P., Baden, Pa.; M.R.C., Somerville, 
Mass. ; E.M.F., New York, N. Y. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


St. Francis Xavier, St. Rita, B.S., St. Louis, Mo.; Blessed 
Virgin, A.F., Dyersville, Ia.; Blessed Virgin, M.C., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; St. Rita, Queen of the Most Holy Rosary, 
M.G.F.M., Muskogee, Okla. ; Sacred Heart of Jesus, B.Z., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Sacred Heart of Jesus, L.E.S., Astoria, L. I.; 
Little Flower of Jesus, L.W., Princeton, Ind.; St. Ann, M.F., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; St. Martha, M.P.B.McG., Brookline, Mass. ; 
Sacred Heart, Blessed Mother, M.A.D., Jersey City, N. J.; 
Little Flower, M.C.F.M., Buffalo, N. Y.; Souls in Purgatory, 
B.D., New York, N. Y.; Blessed Martin, B., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
St. Paul and St. Gabriel, J.F.F., Arlington, N. J.; Blessed 
Virgin, St. Joseph, M.G.N., New Washington, O.; Our Lady, 
C.L.Q., Somerville, Mass.; St. Paul and St. Gabriel, R.L., 
Union City, N. J.; Sacred Heart, St..Anne, K.M., Brockton, 
Mass.; Blessed Mother, Infant Jesus, H.P.S., Floral Park, 
L. I.; M.M.G., Newark, N. J.; A.G., Madison, N. J.; L.W.C., 
Woodhaven, L. I.; M. MacI).; Petersham, Mass. 
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The Anticipated Passion 


[, is impossible to fence out into various 
plots the garden-close of Mary’s heart; 
to say, this bit of ground shall bear lilies, 
and this, a thorny bush; this shall be 
for so many years devoted to a harvest of 
golden grain, smiling in the sun, and then 
thereafter apportioned to sword-grass. 
For from first to last the soul of the 
Mother of God was filled with joy in 
spite of the sorrow, and from first to last 
filled with sorrow in spite of the joy. 

To speak of Seven Swords is not to 
limit the number. Big Ferrara blades 
were these, the flaming swords of double 
edge. But there were other blades; 
knives and daggers and bodkins and 
needles, to cushion themselves in the 
places between the ridges of the 
greater swords, 

And so it may well be believed that 
our Lady from the very beginning, at 
least frorn the moment she became the 
Mother of God, paid for the dignity 
with pain. So at least thought Saint 
“We must even 
believe,” she wrote in her Revelations, 
“without hesitation, that by the in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost she 
grasped more perfectly whatever the 
oracles of the Prophets betokened 
than the Prophets themselves under- 
stood,.though they were the mouth- 
piece of the Holy Ghost. Hence we 
must hold for certain that when the 
Virgin, after giving birth to the Son 
of God, first handled Him with her 
hands, the thought suddenly rushed 
into her mind in what manner he was 
one day to fulfill ‘the writings of the 
ancient Prophets. 

“When she wrapped Him in swad- 
dling-clothes, she pondered in her 
heart how His whole body would be 
rent by sharp scourges, insomuch that 
He would appear even like a leper. And 
when the Virgin gently gathered together 
in bands the hands and feet of her little 
Son, she was mindful how cruelly they 
were to be pierced, on the Cross, by iron 
nails... . Wherefore, even as she was 
of all mothers the most blessed when she 
beheld the Son of God born of her, Whom 
she verily knew to be true God and man, 
mortal in His manhood but eternally im- 
mortal in His Godhead—so was she also 
of all mothers the most afflicted, by rea- 
son of her foreknowledge of His most 
bitter Passion. For in such wise was her 
keenest joy always mixed with bitterest 
grief.” 

Yes, life may be happy in the “between 
times,” but the sword is imbedded in the 
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heart, to give the stab of pain at the least 
jog of memory. 

But however that may be, and granted 
that the soul of Mary was in its youngest 
days vibrant with joy, all too soon were 
the strings stretched to breaking and the 
sweet bells jangled out of tune. Joy did 
dominate sorrow during the Bethlehem 
days. Who would not be in ecstasy of 
joy just to behold the Son of God, as did 
Joseph? Who, more than the Mother of 
God, Mary? It was a period of Magnifi- 
cats and Glorias. But all too quickly had 
the song been ended and the whirr of 
angelic wings been silenced. To the Crib 
of Bethlehem the angels had come to 
adore, the shepherds had come to adore, 








SIMEON FORETELLS CHRIST’S PASSION 


the Wise Men had come to adore. 
The ‘Child had been circumcised and 
been given the Name of Jesus, Saviour. 
Already for Him the life of sorrow had 
started. Pain, always pain, was His lot. 
And that rubric of blood for Him—did 
it not mark a spasm of soul for her, if 
not indeed the home thrust of a similar 
knife? Bethlehem was for her a place 
of sorrow too; poverty, dereliction, sym- 
pathy for her Child, born among the ani- 
mals with not a place to lay His head. 


HE holiday season was over and the 
Holy Family must go back to village 
life and to work. For a moment it seemed 
like the prolongation of the holiday as 
they set out, still thrilled with gladness, 
to the Temple of Jerusalem for the Pre- 
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sentation of the Child and the Purifica- 
tion of the Mother. To Mary it was like 
coming home again. She had been pre- 
sented at the Court of the King long 
before. As a little girl of three she had 
been fully devoted to the service of God’s 
House. 

There she had dwelt for twelve years, 
learning to spin and weave the holy vest- 
ments, reading the Scriptures and—more 
than all—praying herself into that won- 
drous union with God. She grew holier 
and holier from the moment of the Im- 
maculate Conception, till the time when 
she left the Temple to be espoused to 
Joseph and to wait for the Angelic salu- 
tation. The Temple had filled her girl- 

heart with happiness. Now she was 

coming back again, the fairest gradu- 
ate of the Temple school. Her feet 
were light upon the homing way, for 
she was lifted up to Heaven with ex- 
ultation in the holy pride that she was 
the one to bring God into His own 
holy Tabernacle. She came with joy 

—little guessing, perhaps, what a 

sword was being forged for her ere 

she would come again into the glori- 

ous sunlight. . 

No one noticed that little family, 
weary after the journey. There was 
no delegation to welcome them. They 
were just ordinary poor people come 
to fulfillthe Law. It was simply done. 
The Redeemer was redeemed from the 
obligation to serve the altar by the 
payment of five shekels, since the Law 
had declared that, “Every male child 
that cometh from the mother’s womb 
shall be consecrated to the Lord.” 
(Exodus 13:2). And the mother was 
purified, as well as the child, by the 
offering of a turtle-dove or pigeon for 

each of them. According to the Law, 
(Leviticus 12) not only was a mother de- 
clared unclean for forty days after the 
birth of a son and eighty days after the 
birth of a daughter (during which time 
she was forbidden to approach the sanctu- 
ary and had to remain secluded in her 
home) but also the offspring was de- 
clared excommunicated during that time 
as much as the mother. 

The Law was fulfilled. They were 
ready to go home again. Then without 
a warning, sorrow swooped down upon 
the heart of Mary at the hands of Simeon 
—old and gentle Simeon, who scarce 
could wield the mighty sword which God 
now put into his hands. Simeon was no 
mean personage: Eminent authorities 
have agreed that he was the famous Rab- 
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ban Simeon, Master above all other 
rabbis—the first to be given that superla- 
tive title. He was the son of the great 
Hillel and succeeded him as President of 
the Sanhedrin. Simeon was the father 
of the noted Gamaliel who, tradition has 
it, died a follower of Christ. “A Pharisee 
named Gamaliel, a doctor of the Law, re- 
spected by all the people.” (Acts 5:34). 
He it was who urged moderation on the 


Council that had determined to persecute * 


the apostles: “I say to you, refrain from 
these men and let them alone, for if this 
counsel or this work be of men it will 
come to naught, but if it be of God you 
cannot overthrow it, lest perhaps you be 
found even to fight against God. And 
they consented to him.” (Acts 5:38-39). 
It was the same Gamaliel of whom Saint 
Paul said: “I am a Jew, born at Tarsus 
in Cilicia, but brought up in this city at 
the feet of Gamaliel.” (Acts 22:3). 

Whoever Simeon was—for it was not 
an uncommon name—he was surely one 
of God’s prophets. He too had been wait- 
ing for the coming of the Messias. “And 
behold, there was a man in Jerusalem 
named Simeon and this man was just 
and devout, waiting for the consolation 
of Israel; and the Holy Ghost was in 
him. And he had received an answer 
from the Holy Ghost that he should not 
see death before he had seen the Christ 
of the Lord. And he came by the Spirit 
into the Temple. And when His parents 
brought in the child Jesus to do for Him 
according to the custom of the Law, he 
also took Him in his arms, and blessed 
God and said: “Now thou dost dismiss 
thy servant, O Lord, according to Thy 
word, in peace, because my eyes have 
seen thy salvation which thou hast pre- 
pared before the face of all peoples, a 
light to the revelation of the gentiles and 
the glory of Thy People Israel.” 


ARY had placed the Child in the 
arms of the holy old man. No won- 
der her heart and the heart of Joseph were 
thrilled at this declaration. They both 
had known all this before Simeon, but 
it was glorious to know now that another 
one of God’s servants had been allowed 
to peer into the mystery of the greatness 
of the Holy Child. But they wondered, 
marvelled. Perhaps Simeon noted the 
look of exultation that came into the eyes 
of Mary. It cut his heart to know how 
short-lived that exultation would be. He 
saw the flaming sword, with its hilt 
toward him, too big a sword, too sharp 
a sword for the heart of such a little 
mother. But it was not for him to choose. 
He was but the voice of God. The truth 
must be told. And so, as he looked down 
upon the Child slumbering in his arms he 
said: “Behold this Child is set for the 
fall and for the resurrection of many in 
Israel, and for a sign which shall be con- 
tradicted.” 
Could he go further? Could he not 
spare this little mother? Need he say 


any more? But he knew that just as this 
was no ordinary Child in his arms, so 
this was no ordinary mother standing be- 
fore him. Gentle was she and young but 
there was a bravery in her eyes that 
dared him. So merciless to her as God 
was merciless to her—merciless because 
she had thrown in her lot with His and 
knew that God could not be merciful to 
His Son Who had taken upon Himself to 
redeem the world, but must make Him 
and all associated with Him drain the 
cup to the dregs, he grasped the sword 
and held it. Again he addressed himself 
te Mary: “And thine own soul a sword 
shall pierce that out of many hearts 
thoughts may be revealed.” And he 
plunged the sword into her heart. 


HAT a sword it was, and what 

agony suddenly fell upon Mary! It 
was not her first acquaintance with grief. 
From the very first instance that she had 
known the Child of Sorrow she had 
experienced pain; she had known the 
prophecy of the Passion. Perhaps she had 
kept it out of sight, feeling too weak to let 
her mind dwell upon it; loving Jesus so 
much that she dreaded the very thought of 
Him enduring such horrible agony. But 
now she was made to face it, made to see 
her Love crucified. There was no more 
hiding it. God by the lips of Simeon 
made this official Proclamation of Pain. 
It was a Divine declaration, vowing her 
to suffering. And human nature was 
human nature even in our Lady. 

If Christ shrank from His Passion and 
prayed for the Cup to pass away, was it 
not natural that her human nature should 
shrink from that burden of agony? 
Shrink from it, yes. As Teresa Neu- 
mann said to one who asked her how she 
was able to achieve inner endurance of 
suffering, “Nobody can want suffering. 
I, too, do not want it. No human being 
wants suffering, and I am a human being, 
too. But I want to do the Savior’s will, 
and when He sends me suffering I accept 
it because He wills it. But I do not like 
suffering.” 

So our Lady shrank from this burden 
of pain. But she was too used to the idea 
that she was the handmaid of the Lord in 
all things to want anything but His Will. 
If it pleased Him that she should suffer, 
then welcome pain. His Kingdom was to 
be founded on sacrifice and pain, and she 
who was to be Queen in that Kingdom 
were untrue to her royal purple blood 
if she did not associate her pain with His. 
As one writer puts it, “The words of 
Simeon mark the first intimation in the 
Gospel history of the supreme power and 
state of Mary in the Kingdom of her Son 
because they associate her so very closely 
in the sufferings on which the Kingdom 
is founded.” 

It was not eriough for her, in order to 
be His true Mother, to bring Him into 
the world and then forget all about Him. 
He had come to do His work. That work 
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was, chiefly to suffer. Strange Mother, 
if she could rejoice while her Son was 
tormented with agony. She must keep 
Him as He is, the Man of Sorrows. A 
Man of Sorrows can have no Mother but 
a Woman of Sorrows. She must share 
His every thought, and what did He think 
of more than His Passion? She alone 
could console Him in those thoughts, in 
that daily prophetic life of the pain to 
come. And in consoling Him, in making 
His will hers, how did she increase in 
merit before the eyes of God! If the 
Passion has always been the greatest de- 
votion of the saints, how much more with 
her! 

She who needed no purification had 
been purified by the Law. And now the 
symbol of a greater purification was 
there, with the slash of the sword that cut 
from her heart the very thought of joy. 
Well could Christ say later that He had 
come to bring the Sword. He had started 
it by bringing the Sword to His own 
dear Mother. 

Mary thus began her life with Jesus 
by having her heart pierced. Her joys 
had been short. A foretaste of the eternal 
joys to come—they would be hers only 
after a life of suffering. Even those 
short joys would be a meditation of sor- 
row, for “A sorrow’s crown of sorrow 
is remembering happier things.” But, 
long or short, the joys were gone. How 
much had happened in a few moments! 
She had come to the Temple in joy; she 
was departing in sorrow. She smiled 
through her tears as she heard Anna, 
the Prophetess, praising her Child, and 
speaking of Him “to all that looked for 
the redemption of Israel.” But it was a 
wan smile. What could Simeon and 
Anna guess of her pain, prophets though 
they were? Only a mother could know; 
only the Mother of Jesus. 


EVER would she look at the sunlight 
without seeing the shadow of His 
Cross. She would never see His baby 
brow without a crown of thorns, nor His 
little hands and feet without visioning 
the gashes of the nails. His eyes would 
ever look pain at her, His voice moan a 
lament of woe. When will it be? How 
soon will it be? How soon? All too 
soon, though it be a thousand years hence. 
The further away, the longer her sor- 
row ; yea the longer His. For Mary was 
not selfish in her sorrow. She grieved 
because of Him. It was not the Swords 
that would pierce her soul over which 
she suffered and sorrowed, but because 
her pain had been occasioned by His. 
But there was not only sorrow for the 
pains of her Son. There was a double- 
edged Sword in Simeon’s words. What 
would pierce the heart of Jesus most was 
His rejection by men, even more than 
thorns and nails and lance. She hada 
foretaste of that as Simeon declared that 
her Child was set for the fall of many, 
that He was a sign to be contradicted. 
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The Saving Grace of Humor 


Humor Is Much More Than a Mere Smile-Provoker. 


There Is a 


Sense in Which it Can Truly be Said That Humor Is a Saving Grace 


| DO not know who coined the expres- 
sion which I am using as a title to the 
present paper. Father Faber is ordi- 
narily thought of only as a poet and 
ascetical writer. In spite of this fact, I 
am strongly inclined to attribute the ex- 
pression to him, partly because he wrote 
a little library of ascetical works—and 
humor as a saving grace could well 
have been commented upon therein; and 
partly because he himself knew how to 
employ humor both acceptably and 
adroitly in order to bring home to his 
readers a realization of certain diffi- 
culties in the way of a sane and hope- 
ful spirituality. For instance, in the 
words “household canonization” he put 
into tabloid form a warning that prayers 
for a dead parent or child should not be 
lightly dispensed with. 

It may be that few of us would 
naturally think of humor as a saving 
grace. To us, a thing may appear to be 
“just funny,” and we shall set down as 
humorous a “wise-cracking” comment 
upon it. Even what is merely a happy 
kind of nonsense may agreeably stimu- 
late our risibilities: 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


Humor may take the form of such 
whimsical nonsense as we find in Alice 
in Wonderland. In this particular case, 
the impossible whimsicality seems so 
reasonable at times, that we ourselves 
appear to have been wandering in a 
curious Wonderland—and the more so 
when we reflect that its author was not 
a professed humorist but simply a fairly 
notable professor of mathematics. 

Humor is a large, as well as a some- 
what elusive, subject to treat in a short 
paper. What I am aiming at here is to 
present humor as something far better 
than merely a smile-provoker in our 
humdrum lives. If our eyes are anointed 
of grace as well as of nature, we shall 
perchance see in humor a truly saving 
grace. 

A sense of humor can be a saving 
grace. This statement is carefully 
worded but may nevertheless it be mis- 
understood. An immediate distinction is 
therefore in order. 

Our eternal salvation must always be 
our supreme and most serious business. 


By Hugh T. Henry 


We must not joke about it. And it is un- 
fortunate that some Catholics appear to 
take this business too lightly to heart. 
But occasionly it seems also true that 
some of those who aspire to holiness can- 
not see themselves as others see them, 
and thus fall into errors of procedure 
which a spiritual director may find a 
difficulty in correcting. Such “good 
people” lack a true sense of humor, partly 
because they may aim high in their words 
whilst taking the world very comfort- 
ably in their deeds, and partly because 
their activities and their professed aims 
may be so mutually contradictory as to 
constitute a just basis for humorous com- 
ment. The air they breathe may not be 
one of necessary self-denial but one of 
self-conceit and self-will. Meanwhile, 
they cannot perceive the incongruity— 
and incongruity is the basis of humor. 
We accordingly are apt to smile, not at 
the all-important business of salvation, 
but merely at the foolish manner in 
which such folk attempt to transact that 
business. This distinction should always 
be kept well in mind. 

Before trying to illustrate this dis- 
tinction in the spiritual realm, let me 
borrow an example from the worldly 
realm—for even in a worldly sense, in 
a purely material fashion—a sense of 
humor carr be a saving grace. 


T IS very saddening to reflect on 

the results of the financial crash in 
the autumn of 1929. Some wealthy men 
who had lost most (and perhaps nearly 
all) of their paper gains but who prob- 
ably had enough money left for an ex- 
ceptionally comfortable manner of liv- 
ing, committed suicide. Meanwhile, 
men of moderate means lost their all and 
faced destitution, but still kept their 
heads and their lives. The former class 
comprised men who took themselves too 
seriously and esteemed too highly their 
projects and ambitions, their activities 
and their methods. Their foolish and 
prideful confidence in their own astute- 
ness (or shrewdness, or cunning—call it 
by what term you will) led finally to 
their own unhumorous fate. I have 
styled their final fate “unhumorous.” 
And so it was. Only a satanic humor 
could.smile at suicide. But the financial 
crash—the falling to pieces of the house 
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of cards which astuteness, or shrewd- 
ness, or cunning, had so carefully built 
up—can well be a source of humor; 
for, as the myriad-minded Shakespeare 
so well phrased the thought, “’tis the 
sport to have the engineer hoist with his 
own petard.” 


EANWHILE, the poor folk who 

lost everything in the financial 
crash had not the pride of the great finan- 
ciers, but merely trusted implicity the ex- 
ample set them by the “wiser” men who 
had counseled Americans not to sell their 
country short. These poorer men could, 
no doubt, perceive a grim sort of humor 
in the situation, and would not commit 
suicide. They held on to what was, after 
all, their most precious worldly posses- 
sion, their own lives. They could justly 
and humorously describe the sudden 
crash as “ridiculous.” 

Mark Twain, the professional humor- 
ist, can help us here. He told the story 
of a pioneer trapper in our western 
wilderness who had laboriously made a 
clearing in the primeval forest, had built 
himself a log-cabin, and had happily in- 
stalled therein his young wife and her 
first baby. One fine morning he kissed 
his wife and child, went out to his traps, 
and in the evening trudged home with 
happiest anticipations of loving welcome, 
hearty refreshment and _ well-merited 
rest. He arrived at the clearing only to 
find his cabin a heap of glowing ashes 
and his wife and child tomahawked by a 
band of roving savages. Everything he 
loved in life had been ruthlessly taken 
away from him in a single turn of 
Fortune’s wheel. Gazing on the utter 
ruin of all his happiness, his only 
comment was: “Well—this—is—ridicu- 
lous.” He did not rave, did not tear out 
his hair by the roots, did not blow out 
his brains. Neither did he mean to be 
humorous. The profound psychology 
and marvelous literary gifts of a 
Shakespeare could not have constructed 
a more truly adequate comment. The in- 
congruity of what the trapper expected 
to find, and what he really found, baffled 
expression. Mark Twain ended his little 
story with the trapper’s comment, and 
declined to add that the trapper, tak- 
ing all his manhood in his hands, de- 
termined to. make a new start in life. 
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But we can well fancy that the trap- 
per who could say: “Well—this—is— 
ridiculous!’ would not permit his fate 
to overwhelm him. 

Let us return for a moment to the fi- 
nancial crash. A just sense of humor 
will preserve us from extreme views on 
the subject of wealth. Money has its 
good, as well as its bad, uses. But it is 
only a means to an end. It is not in it- 
self a complete end. It is in the misap- 
prehension of this obvious truth that a 
sad sort of humor resides. The sin of 
Judas began with this misapprehension 
and ended with suicide. One does not 
have to be a saint to perceive how the 
passion of greed gradually turns a man 
into a monkey (if I may use the expres- 
sion I shall presently quote from Father 
Faber), so that manhood is lost at 
length in humorous monkey-shines. 

James Russell Lowell illustrates— 
solemnly rather than humorously—how 
we may avoid the frightful descent from 
manhood and from the Faith cherished 
by it, in his poem entitled Mahmoud, the 
Breaker. . Mahmoud was once 
sorely tempted, by the offer of a for- 
tune in gold and jewels, to spare a 


Image 


Buddhist idol. He gave the offer some 
consideration, because he could use the 
fortune to further what he looked on as 


his high religious aims. But he deter- 
mined finally not to spare the idol, and 
he assigned this reason: 


“Wealth and 
Fortune 

As her wheel turns round: 

He who keeps his Faith; he only 
Cannot be discrowned. 

Little were a change of station, 
Loss of life or crown— 

But the wreck were past retrieving 

MAN fell down!” ; 


lf the 


rule slip down with 


Quite a number of the great money- 
kings of America—as Congressional 
Committees of investigation discovered 
us—allowed the man that was in 
them to fall down, so that their moral 
wreck did indeed seem to be past re- 
trieving. If they had possessed the 
humorous outlook on wealth which 
saints have so wonderfully illustrated, 
they could have kept their faith in hon- 
esty intact and their manhood unsullied. 


tor 


W? should broaden our outlook. 
\ny false ideal—whether it deifies 
wealth, or power, or pleasure, or knowl- 
edge—has its humorous side which the 
wrong-headed striver fails to discern. 
The humor resides in the incongruity of 
an attained false ideal and the lack of 
the happiness that was expected from 
that attainment. At risk of life or limb 
we climb the tree that bears the glow- 
ing fruit, and find that wé have grasped 
only Dead Sea fruit that turns to ashes 
in our mouths. 

It is not difficult for us to surmise a 
sort of saturnine humor in the serpent’s 


assurance to our first parents that if they 
should eat of the forbidden fruit they 
would be as gods, knowing good and 
evil—for the promise was made good! 
They ate, and their eyes were opened to 
a knowledge of good and evil. But with 
this knowledge they perceived their 
nakedness, and sought to cover it. Let 
me point out a curious parallel here be- 
tween what we read in the third chapter 
of the first book of the Old Testament 
and in the third chapter of the last book 
of the New Testament. The narrative 
of Adam’s fall is given in the book of 
Genesis, and we find its moral repeated 
in the book of Apocalypse, when the 
“angel of the church of Laodicea” con- 
gratulated himself, saying: “I am rich, 
and made wealthy, and have need of 
nothing.” But God’s comment hereupon 
had also its grim humor (if we may say 
so with all reverence) : “Thou knowest 
not that thou art wretched, and mis- 
erable, and poor, and blind, and naked.” 

A divinely humorous outlook upon 
our eternal destiny as compared with 
our earthly strivings could be a saving 
grace. What we style “success” here 
may mean disaster hereafter. And 
earth’s “failures” may mean heaven’s 
successes. The serpent’s promise of 
“success” to Adam was fulfilled in its 
lying intimations, just as the prophecies 
of the Weird Sisters in Macbeth were 
true to the ear but false to the hope of 
the murderous king; or as the pro- 
nouncements of the pagan oracles could 
be understood in two opposite ways, to 
the confusion of those who consulted 
the oracles and made their wish father 
to their thought. 


“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us !” 


UR friends see our false ideals and 

comment thereupon. But we are 
like the pagan idols ridiculed by the 
Psalmist: “They have eyes and see not; 
they have ears and hear not.” Where is 
our sense of humor? 

The priests of Baal seem to have 
lacked a sense of humor when, having 
called on their god from morning even 
till noon, the prophet Elias “jested at 
them, saying: Cry with a louder voice: 
for he is a God, and perhaps he is talking, 
or he is in an inn, or on a journey, or 
perhaps he is asleep, and must be 
awaked” (3 Kings, xviii. 27). And the 
sacred text forthwith adds a “so,” as if 
to point the humor in unmistakable 
fashion: “So they cried with a loud 
voice,” etc. The priests of Baal did in- 
deed lack the saving grace of humor. 

It appears difficult for men of evil 
minds to possess a real appreciation of 
humor. By “real” I mean a funda- 
mental appreciation of its meaning and 
of its importance. Such men may guf- 
faw at nasty jests, or the finer minds 
among them may relish a bon mot with 
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delicate implications. As one writer has 
remarked, such men relish humor in their 
lips and in their minds, but not in their 
hearts, for they miss the sense of humor 
possessed by saintly characters who can 
contrast earthly with heavenly, the tem- 
poral with the eternal, realizing always 
that the figure of this world passeth 
away. The Scribes and Pharisees were 
religious doctrinaries when they argued 
that our Lord cast out devils by Beelze- 
bub, the Prince of devils. In se argu- 
ing, they assuredly lacked the saving 
grace of humor, or they would not have 
needed the crushing retort to their self- 
contradictory argument which our Lord 
forthwith administered to them (Luke, 
xi. 14-20). 

On the other hand, saintly folk seem 
to fall easily into a humorous view of 
life, for they see the ridiculous side of 
earthly ambitions and the only full wis- 
dom of divine things. Thus it is that 
humor creeps again and again into 
Father Faber’s Conferences on Self- 
Deceit. In the Conference he devotes to 
Simplicity, he remarks (after a poig- 
nantly telling prelude): “Thus ladies 
who go to balls, theaters, gay watering- 
places, and the like, who deny themselves 
none of the personal luxuries and com- 
forts of the nineteenth century, who find 
piety very much squeezed in the pressure 
of a London season, and yet do not very 
well see how to make more room for it— 
these forsooth are to be supposed to be 
incipient Gertrudes or Teresas! We 
must not set them to examine their con- 
sciences too carefully, because of the 
extreme sensitiveness they exhibit to 
their own faults, nor to mortify them- 
selves, because of their already inordi- 
nate appetite for discomforts and 
macerations’—and he goes on at some 
length to analyze our pitiful avoidance 
of simplicity in our service of God. 


EALING with our desire for praise, 

Father Faber gives us much humor- 
ous comment, but let me select only 
this: “But praised we must be, or we 
shall sulk. Monkeys can look grave 
when they scratch each other. But then 
they are monkeys. We are men, gifted 
with reason : how is it we do not smile at 
an operation which is really so absurd? 
Because we do not know ourselves. . 
After all, we are monkeys, and we only 
grow into men by knowing that we are 
not men yet.” I have already cited his 
humorous allusion to “household canon- 
ization”—and we may have read, or have 
heard of, some of the queer tributes en- 
graved upon tombstones. 

Interesting illustrations of Father 
Faber’s humor could fill many pages. 
But we must move on to another thought 
concerning the saving sense of humor. 
In his Conference on The Remedies of 
Self-Deceit, he remarks: “There is no 
serving God in unhappiness, when the 
unhappiness is of our own making. Let 
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us serve God in the sunshine, while He 
makes the sun shine. We shall then 
serve Him all the better in the dark, 
when He sénds the darkness. It is sure 
to come.” I am strongly inclined to 
think that saintly souls are happy souls, 
and that unintentionally, and perhaps 
unconsciously, they comfort themselves 
often with a humorous outlook even 
upon their own sufferings whether the 
sufferings be inflicted by themselves or 
by other people. We recall how the 
learneu Saint Thomas More indulged in 
pleasantries whilst ascending the scaf- 
fold and even when laying his head: on 
the block to await the executioner’s axe. 
One could multiply instances of similar 
pleasantries of the English Martyrs on 
their way to Tyburn in the “spacious 
days” of “Good Queen Bess.” They 
gave up their fortunes and their lives 
happily, because they knew that “God 
loveth a cheerful giver,’ as St. Paul 
wrote to the Corinthians. 

When old and partly paralyzed and 
therefore having to hobble along with a 
stick, it came to pass that St. John 
Joseph of the Cross (who died in 1734) 
somehow lost the stick. He was sitting on 
the steps of the cathedral without it when 
the Duke of Lauriano asked him what 
the matter was. The saint humorously 
replied that he had lost his “steed,” and 
he also declined the duke’s offer of a seat 
in the ducal carriage. Humor, again, 
amidst suffering. 

What St. Perpetua had to suffer, 
and her gentle acceptance of well-nigh 
unendurable trials, are told in the Acts 
of Her Martyrdom—a document styled 
by a competent critic “one of the great- 
est hagiological treasures that have come 
down to us”—for the narrative is authen- 
tic, coming down the long centuries from 
the year of Our Lord 203. After the 
saint’s death, another martyr, Saturus, 
had a vision of her happiness in heaven, 
in which he said to her: “You have here 
all you desired,” to which she replied: 
“Thanks be to God that as I was merry 
in the flesh, so am I still merrier here.” 


ES, the saints are a merry folk! 

When the humility of St. Thomas 
Aquinas hid his marvelous ability from 
his fellow-students, one of them called 
him “the dumb Sicilian Ox,” and the 
title of derision became common until 
his teacher, that other immensely 
learned man, Saint Albert the Great, 
said to the class: “We call Brother 
Thomas ‘the dumb ox’; but I tell you he 
will yet make his bellowing heard to the 
uttermost parts of the earth”—a fore- 
sight that was a prophecy indeed, but 
was withal a humorous playing on the 
nickname given to “the Angel of the 
Schools” by his own classmates. 

There was humor—but a humor 
pathetic withal—in the remark of St. 
Matilda, Queen of Germany, that she 
found comfort in knowing that her two 


sons, who had been at odds with each 
other, were united at least in their op- 
position to herself. 

Something like this humorous patience 
of St. Matilda was that of St. Clement 
Hofbauer. In addition to his many 
works of apostolic zeal, he undertook to 
beg alms for an orphanage, and on one 
occasion he asked a man for alms, who 
thereupon spat in his face. “That was 
a gift to me personally,” said the saint: 
“Now please let me have something for 
my poor children.” This bit of saintly 
humor ultimately made the man one of 
the saint’s penitents. 


E also esteem as not without a 
touch of humor, the reply made to 

the monks of Holy Island from whom St. 
Cuthbert was parting in order (but the 
monks did not know this) to prepare 
for his own death. They asked him 
when he would return? He replied, 
“When you shall bring back my body.” 
A similar remark is of historical im- 


portance in respect of the burial of St.. 


Anthony of Padua, which some writers 
declare to have taken place in Padua 
whilst others seem to contend for 
Vercelli (which is several hundreds of 
miles from Padua). Immediately after 
the saint’s death, he appeared to his dear 
friend, the Abbot of Vercelli, and said 
with a smile: “I have left my luggage at 
Padua; I am on my way home.” 

The body (which we are apt to take 
such great care of) was to the saints 
just a burden that the soul had to carry 
with it in this earthly pilgrimage. St. 
Francis of Assisi jokingly called his 
body “Brother Ass.” His disciple, St. 
Anthony, called his body “my Luggage.” 

Everybody knows the two bits of 
humor enshrined severally in an action 
and in a remark attributed to St. Law- 
rence in the sermon on that martyr de- 
livered by Pope St. Leo the Great and 
quoted in an antiphon of the Roman 
Breviary. The Breviary gives us the de- 
tails in the Divine Office of the Feast of 
St. Lawrence, August 10th. He was 
the official custodian of the church 
treasury. When asked by his persecutor 
to deliver up the treasure, “the pure- 
minded Levite,” said St. Leo, “showed 
him where these riches were stored by 
bringing before him a great multitude of 
holy poor people, by the feeding and 
clothing of whom he had laid up all that 
he possessed, in such wise that it could 
be lost no more, and was now all the 
safer, as the way of spending it had been 
holier.” Assuredly, the saint’s “trick” 
was humorously successful. But the 
baffled cupidity of the persecutor roused 
a deep hatred in him, and the saint was 
assailed with appalling tortures: “When 
his limbs had been mangled and cut by 
many stripes, his tormentor ordered 
them to be roasted over a fire”; but “the 
love of Christ could not be overcome by 


.the flames, and the glow that scorched 
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the outward man was colder than that 
which burned in the inner man.” The 
antiphon in Second Vespers gives us the 
humorous remark of the saint whilst 
being burnt on the gridiron: “The cook- 


ing is done enough now—turn the meat 


and eat.” Truly, the humor of a grand 
martyr. 

Now let me comment upon two ways 
of recalling this sublime humor. One is 
reverent. It is the ground-plan of the 
splendid church in the Escorial, which is 
in the figure of a gridiron, designed thus 
(so we are told) in order to com- 
memorate the victory of the Spanish 
army at St. Quentin on the saint’s feast 
day, August 10, 1563. The other way is 
irreverent or at least secularly trivial, 
and is found in Lowell’s Moosehead 
Journal, His “stomach resented for sev- 
eral hours a piece of fried beefsteak 
which I forced upon it, or, more prop- 
erly speaking, a piece of that leathern 
conveniency which in these regions as- 
sumes the name. You will find it as hard 
to believe, my dear Storg, as... that the 
use of the gridiron is unknown here- 
about, and so near a river named after 
St. Lawrence, too!” Certainly, humor 
such as this is peculiarly “secular.” 

One imitation of the saint’s humor is 
on record. St. Lawrence had presented 
a great multiude of the poor as the real 
treasury of the Church. Many centuries 
later the Blessed Amadeus, Duke of 
Savoy, turned into a pleasantry his own 
love for the poor : “When an ambassador 
had been loudly boasting of the numer- 
ous packs of hounds and the many dif- 
ferent breeds of dogs kept by his master 
for the various forms of hunting in 
which he indulged, the duke led him to a 
terrace outside the palace which was 
furnished with tables round which the 
poor of the city were being fed. ‘These 
are my packs and my hunting dogs,’ he 
remarked, ‘It is with the help of these 
poor people that I chase after virtue and 
hunt for the kingdom of heaven.’” Thus 
we read in Father Thurston’s revised 
edition of Butler’s Lives of the Saints, 
and the example of St. Lawrence 
naturally comes to our minds. 


ITH examples such as these (and 

I have given only a few here), we 
can perceive that a just sense of humor 
is not alien to our Faith but is, on the 
contrary, wholly convenient to it. In- 
deed, a sense of humor can be a saving 
grace, can make us see ourselves as 
others see us, and can thus preserve us 
from “cocksureness” in our evaluation 
of our methods and means for saving our 
souls. Humor makes for humility— 
and we recall the view of St. Augustine, 
that the higher we hope to raise the struc- 
ture of our sanctification, the deeper we 
must dig for an adequately supporting 
basis. “He that exalteth himself shall 
be humbled,” said Our Lord; “and he 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 








National Convention of 
Holy Name Societies 


Tue Catholic Church will present 
proof of its amazing vitality in the United 
States when more than a quarter million 
Holy Name men gather in New York 
City for the National Convention in Sep- 
tember. While the number will be large, 
the meetings are not planned as demon- 
strations of strength, but rather as pub- 
lic professions of faith. 

The Holy Name Society is purely 
spiritual in its aims and in its practices, 
and by adhering to its lofty ideals with- 
out compromise has had a tremendous in- 
fluence on Christian civilization. In our 
own country the movement has grown 
steadily until every militant layman is 
a member and there is hardly a parish 
without a branch. This National Con- 


vention, the first in twelve years, will 
show the increase in membership and 
the extension of its influence. 

As implied in its very title the Holy 


Name Society fosters reverence for the 
name of God and Jesus Christ. This 
honor presupposes adoration for the 
named and belief that Jesus is 
the Son of God, the Second Person of 
the Trinity, all of which is demanded 
of every Christian by the first two Com- 
mandments. The Society seeks to aid the 
layman in the observance of his ordinary 
obligations by cultivating a reverence 
for sacred things, by the organization 
of the members through practices of 
manly piety, and by group devotions at 
fixed intervals. Blasphemy, perjury, 
cursing, swearing, profanity and obscene 
language are condemned by the Society 
which wages war on everything that 
offends decency or assails the moral 
standard of our Christian civilization. 

Active membership in the confra- 
ternity is an open profession of faith in 
all things that the Catholic Church be- 
lieves and teaches. The member is a 
true Christian because he believes in the 
divinity of Christ whom he accepts as 
leader, because he embraces the entire 
teaching of Jesus as taught by the 
Church, because he uses the seven Sacra- 
ments as the stepping stones to salvation. 
In keeping the pledge of the Society the 
member puts his Catholicity into prac- 
tice—he lives it. 

It is the task of every Christian in 
order to save his soul to remain in the 
state of Sanctifying Grace and the great 
channels of grace instituted by Christ 
and cherished by the Church are the 
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Sacraments, Since the end of the Holy 
Name Society is spiritual it seeks the 
sanctification of its members through fre- 
quent recourse to the Sacraments. The 
second Sunday of each month is set aside 
as the time for the branches to have the 
members as a group receive Holy Com- 
munion. By having this definite day in 
each month the men are encouraged to 
frequent and regular Communion. If 
men are not active members of the So- 
ciety they are apt to postpone Confession 
from week to week until they get around 
only once in the year and then to make 
the “Easter duty.” The opportunity to 
approach the altar rail with other men re- 
moves all feeling of singularity in men 
who are shy. By monthly Communion, 
the man gives good example not only to 
fellow parishioners, but to the sons and 
daughters of his own family. Sunday, 
the closing day of the Convention, has 
been designated as the day for General 
Communion and all members of the So- 
ciety will be expected to receive the Sac- 
raments on that day. 


HE firm belief of the divinity of Christ 

and the frequent reception of Holy 
Communion are inseparable from the be- 
lief of the Real Presence in the Blessed 
Sacrament of Jesus Christ, God and 
Man. To bear witness to this basic 
Catholic doctrine, the Holy Name Socie- 
ties will hold a most solemn Holy Hour 
on Friday night, the second day of the 
National Convention. Thousands of 
men bearing lighted tapers will kneel in 
adoration before their Eucharistic God 
enthroned on the altar. They will raise 
their voices in prayers to make repara- 
tion for blasphemies and to ask peace 
and prosperity for their country. 

The Holy Name man pledges himself 
to loyalty to the flag of his country and 
to the principles of freedom, justice and 
happiness for which it stands. He is a 
Catholic and a real American because 
one does not exclude the other. He be- 
lieves that he can save his soul in the 
Catholic Church and that he will enjoy 
equal chance to prosperity, security and 
happiness under the Stars and Stripes. 
He is a citizen and a Holy Name man 
but his Holy Name Society will never 
mix in politics, will neither sponsor nor 
reject a candidate for public office. 

There are movements which will warp 
the moral and spiritual character of our 
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civilization if they are disregarded. 
These must be studied and discussed at 
the coming Convention. State abso- 
lutism can find no favor with the Holy 
Name Society because it has no respect 
for the rights of the individual. Most 
of the proposed radical theories for in- 
dustrial reform are based on the destruc- 
tion or confiscation of private property. 
The Holy Name Society accepts the prin- 
ciple of the Catholic Church that an in- 
dividual or a group of individuals have 
the right to acquire and to hold in private 
ownership some of the means of produc- 
tion because such ownership is necessary 
to human welfare and to the greater 
good of society in general. The Church 
holds that the State would injure human 
welfare if private ownership in all instru- 
ments of production were abolished. 
This is the teaching set down in the 
Encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII and Pope 
Pius XI. The Church does not condemn 
all public ownership but it does insist 
on the right of the individual to hold 
private property. The Holy Name So- 
ciety with the Church admits the neces- 
sity of public ownership in some circum- 
stances but vigorously opposes State 
ownership of all artificial and natural 
capital. The Holy Name Society will 
withstand the absorption of the indi- 
vidual by the State; because it maintains 
that the State exists for the individual 
and not the individual for the State. 
The Holy Name Society believes that 
America can solve its problems on the 
broad general principles laid down by 
the fathers of the nation and stands 
ready to support every effort made for 
the common good. 


NE day of the Convention has 
been set aside as “Youth Day.” The 
Junior Holy Name Society has been in 
existence for many years and has been 
an effective agency for inculcating the 
principles of religion, loyalty, honor and 
obedience in the hearts of Catholic boys. 
The Holy Name movement started 
when Pope Gregory X addressed a letter 
to the Master General of the Dominicans 
in which he asked the Friars to preach 
the devotion to the Holy Name. That 
letter was dated the 12th Kalends of Oc- 
tober, the 20th of September, 1274. The 
coming Convention will close on Sun- 
day, September 20th, the 662nd anni- 
versary of that instruction. 
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The Clash and the Defeat 


Muret is a Name to be Remembered as One of the Decisive Battles of History. 
Defeat Would Have Been Disastrous to Our Religion and Culture 


W: saw in my last article how actual 
war against the- Albigensians was led 
up to in the first years of the thirteenth 
century. We saw why it was mainly 
a war of the North against the South, 
the northern French barons proceeding 
to capture the castles and cities of the 
Albigensians between the southeast and 
the mountains of the Mediterranean. 

The man who stood out as the greatest 
leader in the campaign was a certain not 
very important, rather poor lord of a 
northern manor—a small but fortified 
place called Montfort, one long day’s 
march on the way to Normandy from 
Paris. , You may see the ruins of the place 
still standing in the dense wooded coun- 
try round about. It lies somewhat to the 
north of the main road between Paris 
and Chartres: an abrupt, rather isolated 
little hill in the midst of tumbled country, 
fully wooded. To that little isolated and 
fortified hill the name of “the strong 
hill,” mont fort had been attached, and 
Simon took his name from that ancestral 
lordship. 

When the fighting began Raymond of 
Toulouse was at his wit’s end. The King 
of France had just become immensely 
more powerful than he had been. He 
had confiscated the estates and all the 
overlordship of the Plantagenets in 
France. John, the Plantagenet king of 
England, French speaking as was the 
whole of the English upper class of the 
day, was also (under the King of France) 
Lord of Normandy and of Maine and of 
Anjou, and—through the inheritance of 
his mother—of half the country south of 
the Loire: Aquitaine. All the northern 
part of this vast possession from the 
Channel right away down to the central 
mountains had fallen at a blow to the 
King of France when John of England’s 
peers had condemned him to forfeiture. 
Raymond of Toulouse dreaded the same 
fate. But he was still lukewarm. Though 
he marched with the Crusaders against 
certain of his own cities in rebellion 
against the Church, at heart he desired 
the northerners to be beaten. He had 
already been excommunicated once. He 
was excommunicated again at Avignon 
in 1209, the first year of the main fight- 
ing. 

That fighting had been very violent. 
There had been shocking carnage and 
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sack of cities, and there had already ap- 
peared the one thing which the Pope most 
dreaded : the danger of a financial motive 
coming in to embitter the already dread- 
ful business. The lords of the north 
would naturally demand that the estates 
of the conquered heretics should be 
carved out among them. There was still 
an effort at reconciliation, but Raymond 
of Toulouse, probably despairing of ever 
being let alone, prepared to resist. In 
1207 he was declared an outlaw of the 
Church, and like John before him his 
possessions were declared forfeited by 
Feudal law. 

The critical moment of the wholacam- 
paign came in 1213. It is probable that 
the forces of the northern French barons 
would have been too strong for the 
southerners if Raymond of Toulouse 
could not get allies. But two years after 
his final excommunication for forfeiture, 
very powerful allies suddenly appeared 
on his side in the field. It seemed cer- 
tain that the tide would be turned and 
that the Albigensian cause would win. 
With its victory the kingdom of France 
would collapse, and the Catholic Cause 
in Western Europe. That short group 
of years therefore, was decisive for the 
future. It was in those years that a great 
coalition, led by John and backed by the 
Germans, marched against the King of 
France in the North—and failed. The 
King of France managed against great 
odds to win the victory of Bouvines near 
Lille (29th of August 1214). But al- 
ready, the year before, another decisive 
victory by the Northern Lords in the 
South against the Albigensians had pre- 
pared the way. 


HE new allies coming to the aid of 

the Count of Toulouse were the 
Spaniards from the south side of the 
Pyrenees, the men of Aragon. There was 
an enormous host of them led by their 
king, young Peter of Aragon, the 
brother-in-law of Raymond of Toulouse. 
A drunkard, but a man of fearful energy 
he was one who was not incompetent at 
times to conduct a campaign. He led 
something like one hundred thousand 
men first and last (a number which in- 
cludes camp followers) across the moun- 
tains directly to the relief of Toulouse. 

Muret is a little town to the southwest 
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of Raymond’s capital, standing on the 
Garonne above stream, a day’s march 
from Toulouse itself. The huge Spanish 
host .which had no direct interest in the 
heresy itself but a strong interest in 
weakening the power of the French, was 
encamped in the flat country to the south 
of the town of Muret. As against them 
the only active force available was one 
thousand men under Simon de Montfort. 
The odds seemed ridiculous—one to one 
hundred. It was not nearly as bad as 
that of course because the thousand men 
were picked, armed, mounted nobles. 
The mounted forces in the Spanish host 
were probably not more than three or 
four times as great, the rest of the Span- 
ish body being foot men, and many of 
them unorganized. But even so the odds 
were sufficient to make the result one 
of the most astonishing things in history. 


T was the morning of the 13th of 

September 1213. The thousand men 
on the Catholic side, drawn up in ranks 
with Simon at their head, heard Mass in 
the saddle. The Mass was sung by St. 
Dominic himself. Only the leaders, of 
course, and a few files could be present 
in the church itself where all remained 
mounted, but through the open doors the 
rest of the small force could watch the 
Sacrifice. The Mass over, Simon rode 
out at the head of his little band, took a 
fetch round to the west and then struck 
with a sudden charge at the host of Peter, 
not yet properly drawn up and ill-pre- 
pared for the shock. The thousand north- 
ern knights of Simon destroyed their 
enemies altogether. The Aragonese host 
became a mere cloud of flying men, com- 
pletely broken up, and no longer in being 
as a fighting force. Peter himself was 
killed, 

Muret is a name that should always be 
remembered as one of the great decisive 
battles of the world. Had it failed, the 
campaign would have failed. Bouvines 
would probably never have been fought 
and the chances are that the French mon- 
archy itself would have collapsed, split- 
ting up into feudal classes, independent 
of any central lord. 

It is one of the many distressing things 
in the teaching of history to note that the 
capital and importance of the place and 
the action that was fought there is still 
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hardly recognized. One American 
author has done it full justice in a most 
able book: I refer to Mr. Hoffman Nick- 
volume The Inquisition. I 
know of no other English monograph on 
this subject, though it ought to be in the 
forefront of historical teaching. Had 
Muret been lost, instead of being miracu- 
lously won, not only would the French 
monarchy have been weakened and 
Bouvine never won, but almost certainly 
the new heresy would have triumphed. 
With it our culture of the west would 
have sunk, hamstrung, to the ground. 


erson s 


OR the country over which the 

Albigensians had power was the 
wealthiest and the best organized of the 
It had the highest culture, éom- 
manded the trade of the western Mediter- 
ranean with the great port of Narbonne, 
it barred the way of all northern efforts 
southward, and its example would have 
been inevitably followed. As it was the 
Albigensian resistance collapsed. The 
northerners had won their campaign and 
the south was half ruined in wealth and 


west. 


weakenea tn power of revolution against 
the now powerful central monarchy in 
Paris. That is why Muret, with the 
Council of Bouvines as the foundation 
of that monarchy and with it of the high 
middle- ages, opens and_ seals the 
thirteenth century —a century of St. 
Louis, of Edward of England and of all 
the burgeoning of the occidental culture. 
As for the Albigensian heresy itself, it 
was attacked politically both by civil and 
by clerical organizations as well as by 
arms. The first Inquisition arose from 
the necessity of extirpating the remnants 
of the disease. (It is significant that a 
man pleading his innocence had only to 
show that he was married to be acquitted 
of the heresy! It shows what the nature 
of the heresy was.) 

Under the triple blow of loss of wealth, 
loss of military organization, and a thor- 
oughly organized political rooting out— 
this Manichean thing seemed in a cen- 
tury to have disappeared. But its roots 
ran underground, where through the 
secret tradition of the persecuted or from 
the very nature of the Manichean ten- 
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dency, it was certain to re-arise in other 
forms. It lurked in the central mountains 
of France itself and cognate forms lurked 
in the valleys of the Alps. It is possible 
to trace a sort of vague continuity be- 


tween the Albigensian and the later Puri- . 


tan forms, such as the Vaudois, just as it 
is possible to trace some sort of connec- 
tion between the Albigensian and the 
earlier Manichean heresies. But the 
main thing, the thing which bore the 
Albigensian name—the peril which had 
proved so nearly mortal to Europe, had 
been destroyed. 


T had been destroyed at dreadful cost; 


a high material civilization had - been 
half ruined and memories of hatred 
which lingered for generations had been 
founded. But the price had been worth 
the paying for Europe was saved. The 
family of Toulouse was readmitted to its 
titular position and its possessions did 
not fall to the French crown until much 
later. But its ancient independence was 
gone, and’ with it the threat to our cul- 
ture which had so nearly succeeded. 


Are Missions Worth While? 


By a Convert 


A\ CONVERT to the Catholic Church who was 
once a missionary in China asks and answers the 
question, Are Missions worth while? In doing 
so the author dissipates many false notions cur- 
rent even among Catholics concerning the nature 
and pur pose of the missionary work of the Church. 


Ay acquaintance who knew I had 
once been a Protestant missionary in 
China asked me recently: “Are missions 
worth while? Isn’t it true that the Chi- 
nese never lied or stole until the mis- 
sionaries went out?” Appalled I looked 
at her, a practical Catholic. She was 
inquiring about Catholic missions, not 
Protestant. 

As a “return missionary” in 1925 I 
was frequently asked the same question 
in Protestant circles. Always I painted 
with enthusiasm the work of the mis- 
I have a list of the addresses 
made during Lent of that year. To one 
group I described the educational work 
of my particular mission; the system of 
day schools carried on by mission 
chapels; the two high schools for boys 
and the boarding school for girls; the 
catechetical school for women; the kin- 
dergartens; the group of men studying 
scientific farming. In another place I 
spoke in glowing terms of the mission 


sionary. 





hospitals, of the relief to suffering they 
ministered, of the nurses’ training 
classes; of the doctors graduated in the 
medical schools. Across the country I 
repeated these lectures. Always I en- 
deavored to picture the actual converts 
to Christianity made by means of such 
institutions, by such works of mercy. 
I hope that my hearers unconsciously 
were made to realize the beautiful devo- 
tion on the part of many of the mis- 
sionaries responsible for the carrying 
on of these institutions. Believing that 
God had made man in His Image and 
that by sin man had lost the Semblance 
my fellow missionaries were endeavor- 
ing to restore God’s Image in man by 
teaching him a great deal about the Re- 
deemer Who by offering Himself made 
it possible for man once more to reflect 
God. In these schools the Life of Our 
Lord was taught carefully and intelli- 
gently. In the hospitals the story of 
Our Lord’s loving mercy toward phy- 


sical suffering was emphasized and desig- 
nated as the reason for further medical 
knowledge in China. If my audiences 
wefe not convinced that Protestant mis- 
sions were worth while it was not be- 
cause of any lack of conviction on my 
part. I was giving my youth to the 
cause and I valued my youth exceedingly. 
Doctors had promised me years of in- 
validism as I grew older and I wanted 
to offer my years of strength while they 
lasted. To me it was worth everything 
to be the means of bringing a single 
man or woman to believe in Jesus Christ. 

That was in 1925. It is now 1936 and 
I am a Catholic and a Catholic asks me 
“Are missions worth while?” 

A Catholic worships this same God 
to whose Image Our Lord has restored 
us. He worships Him in company with 
all the host of heaven. He receives this 
same God in the Holy Eucharist. He 
kneels in His actual Presence. He pos- 
sesses God. He can take God to China 
and to the ends of the earth.- Are mis- 
sions worth while? If I once thought 
that expensive institutions in China were 
worth while because they taught about 
Our Lord and set Him before a pagan 
people as a Divine Example, surely I 
believe every means should be strained 
actually to take Him to the Chinese. 
Should we dare deny to the Chinese what 
we believe Jesus came into the world to 
give—redemption, and Himself as a 
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means: of sustaining the life redeemed? 

The Chinese were no better before the 
advent of the missionaries, Protestant or 
Catholic, than they are now. They were 
just as capable of stealing from one an- 
other, of exploiting each other, of greed, 
of lust, of hatred, of cruelty as they are 
now. I recommend to the Catholic read- 
er Mrs. Pearl Buck’s The Mother. There 
you have a picture of a Chinese house- 
hold influenced by neither’ Catholic nor 
Protestant missionary. You see the ugli- 
ness of the Orient as it is. The Catholic 
missionary can take Jesus Christ to such 
people. Our Lord redeems such, sus- 
tains such, makes them fit for the King- 
dom of Heaven. 

Naturally, all is not ugly. The Chi- 
nese were made in God’s Image and have 
separated themselves from Him by the 
same sins as the rest of mankind. There 
is the ever recurring reminder among 
the Chinese of God’s beauty as there is 
constantly of sin’s ugliness. But Amer- 
ica seems to think the East possessed 
of some ephemeral beauty of moral char- 
acter which contact with the West has 
begrimed, and America blames the mis- 
sionary because she thinks the mission- 
ary introduced the West to the East. As 
a matter of fact the missionary’s inde- 
fatigable -efforts through God’s grace 
have lessened sin in China. The China 
of to-day, in spite of her Communism, 
her internal strife, her political grafters, 
her crude acceptance of the gaucheries 
of the West, is a better China than say, 
in the days of Genghis Khan. Yes, or 
in the days of Confucius. Confucius 
was not impressed by the uprightness of 
the Chinese of his day. Read a page of 
Chinese history dealing with torture and 
punishments and look for beauty there. 
Most executions in China to-day are 
effected by a firing squad. The slavery 
of seventy-five years ago, even twenty- 
five years ago, was a condition smirch- 
ing the very tongue or pen which at- 
tempted to describe its horrors. I can’t 
truthfully say slavery is entirely abol- 
ished in China for I don’t know. Condi- 
tions are vastly better as a result of the 
Protestant and Catholic Missions. 


|‘ Shanghai, in 1927 I think it was, 
the British merchants introduced arti- 
ficial silk. I was invited to attend an 
opening display of frocks and gowns 
made of artificial silk. I was fasci- 
nated. The material was beautiful, the 
colors exquisite. I thought how in- 
genious man had been to produce such 
an invention. Sitting near me was a 
Chinese lady clad in satin. Her fingers 
lovingly smoothed out the long gown 
woven of China’s finest silk. I watched 
her face. No artificial silk for her, I 
thought. She loved silk. She knew 
silk. Man will never invent anything 
for her that will take the place of the 
silk worm’s tiny thread. Of course as 
time marches on in Shanghai and else- 
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where there will be women who will 
never know or own silk. The synthetic 
product of the West is now produced 
in the East. Beautiful materials, ex- 
quisite patterns, but not silk. .Women 
will be content. They will never ask for 
silk. But there will always be women 
and men (for men wear silk in China) 
who will value silk. The culture of the 
silkworm has suffered a tremendous 
setback in China and Japan by man’s in- 
vention, but I believe real silk will con- 
tinue to the end of time. 


HE Protestant churches are the 

synthetic products of the religious 
world. Much that is beautiful, blessed 
of God, is among them. And yet when 
I pray for Catholic missions I am not 
praying for Protestant missions in the 
same breath. Whether we pray some 
liturgical prayer for God’s blessing on our 
missions, or whether we word our heart’s 
wish in simple words of our own, the 
actual petition we express is that Cath- 
olic priests and nuns in the Orient under 
whatever circumstances, under whatever 
conditions, may live so close to Our Lord 
that they will not thwart His purpose 
by thought, word or act. “Thy will be 
done.” Now a Catholic well understands 
that Christ’s purpose is to redeem man. 
The individual soul, whether it be Chi- 
nese or Mexican, Japanese or American, 
is worth so much in God’s eyes that He 
came Himself to redeem it. He left 
an appointed Sacramental system where- 
by to carry on this work of redemption. 
He once offered Himself on Calvary a 
victim for sin. Protestant missions edu- 
cate their converts and would-be con- 
verts in all that pertains to the one great 
act of sacrifice. They require them to 
believe. We know that Satan believes 
too. Christ instructed His earliest mis- 
sionaries to go into all the world to 
preach the Gospel and to baptize in His 
name. He promised that He would be 
with them until the end. Protestant mis- 
sionaries preach, many baptize, but they 
do not take Our Lord to the convert 
in the sense that the Catholic priest 
takes Him in the Blessed Sacrament. I 
cannot see then but that the Protestant 
missionary is thwarting God’s purpose, 
zealous, devoted as he is. I am sure God 
blesses the individual Protestant mis- 
sionary but from my own experience I 
cannot see that He is blessing Protestant 
missionary activities. The converts to 
the Protestant faith are not the men of 
God that they would be had they been 
given the Blessed Sacrament. 

Protestant missions sadly bewail the 
number of young people who return 
home from the mission field and who 
never go out again. Reference is made 
to the hand that takes the plow and then 
turns back. But what of these young men 
and women who have left the mission 
field? Are they faithless ? or are they hon- 
est? Within my own scope of observation 
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have been several who have left their 
missions. Loss of faith in God and man, 
bitterness toward ecclesiastical institu- 
tions as such, and general soul sickness 
marks them, hide it as they will. 

The Chinese Revolution is marking 
a change in Protestant missions. Cath- 
olic missions go steadily on. Walls torn 
down, schools wrecked, still the priests 
and nuns and converts kneel before the 
Blessed Sacrament whether on board a 
fleeing river boat or. within some en- 
closed haven of safety. Protestant mis- 
sions have been disorganized, reorgan- 
ized and readjusted to the demands of 
the times. Catholic missions offer as 
always Our Lord Himself. 

Catholic converts do not expect any- 
thing but the life received through the 
sacraments. I recall a wood carver in 
Shanghai who had been taught to carve 
by a Jesuit father. This was his means 
of earning a living. Yet he practically 
lost this means of livelihood during the 
troubled period of 1927. He did not 
expect the good priest who had taught 
him his catechism as well as wood carv- 
ing to support him. He and his family 
lived as best they could on limited sales 
and his practice of religion in no way 
depended upon an income derived from 
foreign missionary sources. Protestant 
missions have converts other than their 
large and numerous staffs but I have 
often wondered were the mission schools 
and hospitals not a source of livelihood 
to the convert how many converts there 
would be. The point I wish to make 
here is that although any sincere mis- 
sionary may willingly and gladly make it 
possible for a convert to earn his daily 
bread, many a young missionary balks 
when that convert is content to live by 
bread alone. The Protestant missionary 
who finds himself facing this situation 
is appalled. That the Bread of Heaven 
is what he has not given the so-called 
“rice-Christian” is beyond his ken. 


N 1927 the havoc wrought among 

Protestant missionaries by the evacu- 
ation of foreigners in the Yangtze 
valley during the tragedies of that period 
can never be ‘estimated. Minds and 
bodies were affected. I used to wonder 
which of us was sane. I had’ reason 
to be afraid of my every emotion, my 
very affections. Many have never put 
into words the suffering of those months 
and years of agony. Nor did any of us 
identify our sufferings with those of Our 
Lord. Naturally, however, we turned 
to His utterances of agony on the cross 
to express our own tragedy and sorrow. 

Little did I realize then that “It is 
finished” for me actually meant leaving 
the mission and five years later receiving 
the Bread of Heaven in God’s appointed 
way. Catholic missions are the means 
of taking this same Bread to China. 
Viewed in such a light there is no ques- 
tion in my mind as to their worth. 








Mrs. FADER was on the veranda 
mending a net when she was disconcerted 
to behold a man in uniform advancing 
toward her from the woods. He walked 
between the two rows of lobster-pots in 
such a relentless, preoccupied fashion 
that she gave a little start of fear. 

“Doctor Fader live here ?” 

She shook her head. “Mister Fader,” 
she said. 

“All the same.” 

He came stalking onward by the rose 
bushes and stepped up on the veranda. 
She saw that his uniform was that of a 
ship’s captain. His bronze face, still that 
of a comparatively young man, was 
sharp-featured and might have been 
pleasant but for the pale eyes which, cold 
as ice, gave him a grim cast. 

“Where is he?” 

“He’s out yonder, looking at his 
trawls.”” She stood up and pointed toward 
the calm cove with its rivers of sunlight 
reaching out to the ocean. Far down 
the cove he could see the tiny shape of a 
rowboat with a man in it silhouetted 
against the bright water beyond. 

“A fisherman, eh ?” 

He half-smiled as he looked about at 
the small clearing whick Mad been made 
among green-leafed oak trees. There 
were several businesslike tables or flakes, 
for drying fish, and nets strung between 
posts made an irregular brown fence 
leading down to the shore. 

“Does he practice his doctoring here ?” 
The captain indicated the settlement of 
small, white houses along either side of 
the cove. 

She shook her head, wide-eyed, as she 
lingered by the doorway, uncertain how 
to behave before this man with his strange 
questioning. 

“He couldn’t, very well, and get away 
with it. He’s on the blacklist, you know. 
Been hiding from us a long time.” He 
sat down on a rocking-chair and removed 
his cap in order to wipe his brow. Every 
movement he made seemed filled with 
accusation. 

At last she inquired timidly: “What 
do you want—with us ?” 

With a pale eye cocked at her sidewise 
he replied: “Your husband’s wanted.” 
He gestured beyond the oak trees in the 
direction from which he had come. In 
the morning stillness they could hear the 
low growl of steamers, the barking of 
dogs, the sound of motor-boat engines, 
the panting of locomotives, all confused 
but telling of the nearby port. “He’s 
wanted by the authorities.” 





The Invasion 


By Alan Creighton 


She could not understand at first. 
Dimly she could see the familiar shore 
with its small wharf only a short distance 
from them. Near at hand a brook mur- 
mured among a huddle of mossy boulders 
and made its way down to the beach with 
occasional sunny glints. 

“You mean you'll take him away from 
here ?” 

He nodded indifferently. 

“What has he done?” she asked, dis- 
tress upon her beautiful features. “What 
do you want him for ?” 

“Dereliction of duty,” he answered 
faintly. He spoke patronizingly, but in 
a relieved tone as of one nearing the end 
of a difficult task. Regarding her with 
a vague show of interest, he inquired: 
“How long have you been married ?” 

“A year.” 

“Do you belong here ?” 

She nodded. “My father was a fisher- 
man.” 

He grunted disdainfully. “And how 
much do you know about your husband ?” 

Staring straight before her with a look 
of rapt concentration she said: “Well, 
he’s a good man. I know that. He came 
here—” She hesitated. 

He nodded contentedly. “He never 
told you where he came from, did he? 
No! He’s been lying low, of course. He 
would!” As if in explanation of her hus- 
band’s misdoing he declared to the cove 
before him: “Everyone’s out for all he 
can get in this world.” 


HE shook her head, shrinking back. 

This man who had come so pos- 
sessively upon their veranda had settled 
down as though prepared to wait till 
doomsday for the return of his culprit. 
To hide her trepidation she resumed her 
seat and picked up the torn mesh she had 
been mending. He listened condescend- 
ingly as she spoke of her husband. 

“He’s good,” she repeated simply. 
“He’s worked hard since he came here 
and he helps the neighbors all he can. I 
don’t see how he could have done any- 
thing wrong.” 

“Everyone’s out for himself in this 
world,” he informed her didactically. “I 
found that out long ago.” In his well- 
shaped head it appeared this view was 
ultimate and final. He spoke to her, the 
daughter of a fisherman, as to someone 
barely worth arguing with. She began 
to feel a talk with him was like a game 
in which he must always be the winner. 

' He sat there for the most part silent, 
with high sweep of forehead, his keen, 
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hatchetlike features downcast, his eyes 
emptily reflective. When she volunteered 
a remark it was like a move. The cap- 
tain, rolling his head back, listened indif- 
ferently, his mouth extended in a barely 
perceptible smile as he decided whether 
to bother making a'counter move or ap- 
pear to assent. Yet, in his very silence 
there seemed to be a constant watchful- 
ness that his views. of humanity’ should 
not be disturbed. . 


FTER a pause he remarked: . “Did 
he ever tell you he was a ship’s 
doctor ?” 

She shook her head blankly, yet un- 
moved by any qualm as to what revelation 
he might make. 

“We were coming up from the West 
Indies three years ago,” he began ina 
monotonous tone, “with a cargo of fruit. 
Bound for Montreal. The cargo began 
to rot and some of the men caugh’ ma- 
laria. Fader, your husband, wzs_our 
doctor. Quite frankly, I didn’t expect 
much of him from the start—one of those 
skinny, studious fellows’ just out of col- 
lege. It didn’t surprise me that he lost 
his nerve.. We were having a fine time, I 
can tell you, with the crew short and half 
the cargo to be thrown out. 

“One night, when we were coasting 
along only a few miles offshore here, 
Fader left us.. A man came to tell me 
that the doctor had stopped attending the 
malaria patients. I went to Fader’s cabin. 
Couldn’t get in, though, as the door was 
locked. I pounded, but he wouldn’t come 
to the door. Then I called: ‘Buck up, 
man! The crew need medicine.’ But he 
wouldn’t even answer me. 

“Yet he was in there all right for I 
could hear him moving about on his bed. 
Must have been scared stiff. ‘I'll give 
you till morning, Fader,’ I shouted. ‘If 
you don’t let us in then I’ll have the door 
broken down.’ All the answer I could 
hear was a sort of moan. 

“Next morning I went to the doctor’s 
cabin again. The door was open, but the 
doctor had gone. Disappeared. The 
place reeked of disinfectant—so afraid 
he’d catch the malaria, I suppose. I had 
the ship thoroughly searched, but there 
wasn’t a sign of him. We found a life- 
jacket missing, that was all. 

“He must have gone a little crazy, I 
guess,” went on the captain with undis- 
guised contempt. “Couldn’t stand the 
strain. You meet his sort often when 
you’re traveling around like I am. 
Jumped overboard just when we needed 
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“DON’T TAKE HIM AWAY, SIR. 


him most. . . . Luckily he left enough 
quinine to see us through. I had to look 
after the men myself. 

“When the voyage was over I reported 
his disappearance. It wasn’t so good for 
the company, nor me, either. ‘But what 
can you expect ?’ I told them. ‘Everyone’s 
out to save himself in this world.’ They 
said, ‘Let it go.’ But I decided to make 
ita personal matter and bring him to jus- 
tice. I notified the medical society, ad- 
vising them to put him on the blacklist if 
he tried to practice. Who would want a 
doctor of his sort anyway? ... However, 
it was only the other day I found out 
about him being here.” 

He sat back, rocking himself gently. It- 
appeared to please him that he was a re- 
lentless force, like wind or wave, fulfilling 
his duty in the elimination of the weak. 

The young woman looked up from her 
mending with a slow, pensive movement, 
her eyes quiet and thoughtful. 

“I don’t think he could have done— 
what you said,” she stated after a mo- 
ment, as though it were the product of 
much inward searching. She had encoun- 
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tered many seagoing men in her father’s 
house. Yet she knew it was only their 
muscular forms and deep voices that gave 
them the appearance of superior strength. 
She had seen her husband harassed by 
sickness and poverty. A quiet man, slen- 
derly built, he had always managed to 
preserve a firm, tranquil mien in the face 
of outward hardship, coming and going 
to the shore with a firm, determined step. 
When others had annoyed him to the 
point of exasperation and he controlled 
his temper (with a reddening of the 
cheeks, then a look of conscious firmness) 
it was to her a more thrilling sight than 
to see the bravest captain afloat rounding 
the Horn amid mountainous seas. ... 
“T’ve seen them everywhere,” returned 
the other with the impartiality of a truant 
officer. “You meet these fellows all over 
the world, weak, afraid—afraid to de- 
velop. As for myself, I’ve learnt things. 
I’ll make him an example to others. We 
don’t coddle people of his sort at sea.” 
She worked on patiently, only con- 
scious of the little home where she had 
supposed her days of happiness had just 
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TAKE ME, IF YOU LIKE, BUT DON’T TAKE HIM.” 


begun. Beyond the green profusion and 
dark shadows of the woods the surface of 
the cove shimmered beneath the summer 
sun. Their house was built where the 
sweet scents of trillium, lily-of-the-valley 
and of various ferns mingled with the 
brittle and rarer smells of the sea. Her 
husband had loved the spot and here he 
had revealed to her many of the wonders 
of life. .. . She dared not look down to 
the cove lest she see his boat returning. 

“He isn’t weak,” she said blindly. She 
was trying desperately to think of some 
way of saving him. But the dreadful 
vision of that place without him seemed 
to paralyze her mind. Only by talk—by 
talking of him could she protect herself 
from the thought of the horror of an 
empty future looming before her. 

“You haven’t the slightest—not the 
slightest idea of people,” he observed, not 
deigning to look at her. He droned on, 
reciting his choice conclusion partly to 
himself. “I know. I’ve been around and 
seen things. Fader wanted to save his 
own skin. Just like thousands of others— 
weaklings, cowards.” His mind on this 
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Prayer for a Prodigal 
By Frances M. Miller 


M2%; once you, too, drained this bitter cup . . . 
Your Son was lost, and where were you to seek? 
With heavy heart you asked among your kinsfolk, 
And was your throat so tight you could not speak, 
And could you put a morsel past your lips, 

Or find in slumber, solace from alarms, 

Or know a moment’s peace through those dark hours 
Until your Son was safe within your arms? 


Mary, I beg, in memory of your anguish, 

Your sleepless nights, and anxious, weary days, 
Your tortured heart, the constant disappointments 
That met your search along those ancient ways, 
Have pity on our hearts which also yearn, 

And bid our wayward lost one to return. 








point seemed fixed and defensive, like a 
dragon that guarded a sleeping palace. 

She shook her head doggedly, unable to 
see her fingers moving by habit. He con- 
tinued to talk, referring to the survival 
of the fittest, the law of the jungle and of 
how he had adapted himself to it all by 
degrees. Hard at first, of course. But 
easier now that he had seen so much. He 
spoke of these things as to a child, but 
there was resentment, a hidden bitterness 
in his voice, as well. She scarcely under- 
stood what he was saying. She only 
knew he had come to take away her hus- 
band. When he mentioned Fader’s name 
again her work dropped from her hands 
and she raised her face imploringly. 

“Please, please don’t take him away, 
sir. Take me, if you like, but don’t take 
him. He’s suffered too much as it is. 
He was sick for such a long time... !” 

“Sick!” He turned his pale eyes upon 
her in all their coldness. ‘“What’s that 
got to do with it?” Then, as an after- 
thought he asked uneasily: “What kind 
of sickness ?” 

“Plague,” she answered quietly. “Yes, 
that’s what he called it. Bubonic plague. 
He had it when he came here. He drifted 
ashore in a life-jacket, that’s all I know. 
He never seemed to want to talk about 
what he’d done. I didn’t ask him... . 
You see,” she went on, “when I first met 
him he was living in a fish-house on the 
shore, just a shack. I was going by to 
dig clams one day when he called to me. 
Oh, he was dreadfully thin! He wanted 
food and water .. . I saw he was sick so 


I offered to look after him, to nurse him. 
He told me what to do. We moved him 
to my father’s house. He was sick for 
months. Then, later, we were married. 
. . - Please, please don’t take him away 
from me!” 

But the other was not listening. Sit- 
ting there on the rocking-chair among 
placid surroundings he had received a se- 
vere jolt. 

The Bubonic plague! The mere 
thought of the disease made him shudder. 
It reminded him of once when going up 
the Parana River from Buenos Aires to 
Rosario he had sighted three ships an- 
chored near shore with not a soul around. 
All dead. . . . It could sweep off whole 
crews within a few days. 

He became aware of the young woman 
nearby, the doctor’s wife. She seemed to 
be trying not to cry. 

“Why do you have to take him from 
me? We were so happy... . I know I 
haven’t seen the world, like you, but if 
people are cruel to a man like him—” 
There was an increasing note of bitter- 
ness in her voice—“if that is what people 
are like, tell me, what is the good—what 
is the good, of anything ?” she burst out, 
raising her face toward her uniformed 
visitor. Tears glistened in her eyes. 

Yes, if all was cruelty and suffering, 
what was the good of anything? Beneath 
his cynicism this was his own built-up 
belief, his own habitual outlook which 
was part of a frigid loneliness. But now 
something had happened, deep within 
him. 


THE *f SIGN 


“No...no!” he ejaculated huskily, op- 
posing that note of bitterness in the ques- 
tioning voice of the other. He was 
breathing slowly, as though the sensation 
were altogether a new experience. He 
looked at the sky, the earth, the sea—the 
world Fader had given him. 

There could be no doubt of it! The 
memory of that cabin reeking with disin- 
fectant came back to him with a new and 
unexpected significance. If Doctor Fader 
had drifted ashore with a case of Bubonie 
plague it was his reason for leaving the 
ship. He must have deliberately locked 
himself up to avoid the danger of infect- 
ing others, then, fearing that they might 
break in upon him, too exhausted to ex- 
plain, he had disinfected his cabin as a 
precautionary measure and slipped over- 
board at night with a life-jacket to keep 
his fevered body afloat. Had he remained 
on board they might all have been dead 
before the steamer reached Montreal. ... 
Yes, he had done that—done it while 
jeopardizing his reputation, knowing he 
might be misunderstood. 


HE captain ceased to rock in his chair 

and sat still, staring at the oak leaves 
trembling against the summer sky and the 
flash of sunlit cove reaching before him. 
From that veranda on the edge of the 
woods he could look out and see distantly 
the man who had protected him and his 
ship and who was now a common toiler 
of the sea. 

He felt he wanted to say something, yet 
could not. He felt himself shrunken and 
limp, one hand grasping the arm of the 
rocker as though holding desperately to 
some new-found contact. He sat there 
dazed, as it were, by a new consciousness 
of life. For something seemed to have 
surged into his innermost soul, breaking 
in on the cold emptiness of his belief. 

He suddenly became conscious of the 
little home he had invaded in that seques- 
tered cove, the sunlight sparkling on blue 
water yet dimmed by a pale haze, a salty 
haze that came like an indefinable sea- 
essence blown lazily over the wharf and 
the rose bushes to the house where Doctor 
Fader and his wife were finding happi- 
ness. 

He reached in his pocket and, drawing 
forth a piece of paper and pencil, wrote 
thoughtfully a minute or so, his cheeks 
slightly flushed and an unwonted light in 
his eyes. : 

“Give this to him,” he said gently to 
the woman who had known her husband 
so well. “This will make him free to 
practice his profession again. . . . I see 
he’s coming in now.” The rowboat, with 
oars flashing periodically, had begun to 
move shoreward leaving a sunlit wake 
like two golden threads splaying out 
behind. 

The captain stood up and left abruptly. 
But as he walked back through the oak 
woods to the town there was a glow in his 
heart he had never known before. 
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Mothers on Company Keeping 


. months ago I wrote in this column about one of the 
big problems of the home: the advisability of letting young 
girls have “dates.” I was much interested to find that the 
young people have written me about it in larger numbers than 
the older ones. What that signifies I don’t know. The older 
ones wrote in large numbers when the subject of Kathleen 
Norris as a Catholic novelist came up, but apparently this 
topic leaves them more serene. Perhaps it is just that they 
think when they utter an ipse (or ipsa) dixi to youth, that 
settles it. Anyway here are extracts from three letters. The 
first is from a woman with three children: “Having older sons 
and younger daughters my eyes have been opened by my boys 
who do not want their sisters to sell themselves cheaply to 
any young man who comes along. But parents are becoming 
lax in their discipline. It is easier to say ‘Yes’ than to argue 
‘No,’ but these same parents will one day be asked, ‘Where 
are the precious souls I gave into your keeping?’ The blame 
will be ours for we have plenty of time to influence and guide 
them before they ‘fly away from home.’ ” 

Next comes a letter from a young married woman with two 
small children: “My mother brought me up with the standards 
of the old times. I used to argue lots of times when it wasn’t 
permitted me to go on dates. My mother never argued but 
she just made me do what according to her knowledge was 
right. I think a girl of fifteen would be far happier and less 
dissatisfied if she agreed with her parents’ decisions. The 
thing that girls don’t understand is that they all will have a 
duty to pay when they are of age and that things will be de- 
manded of them some day instead of their demanding it. Let 
her learn now so that later she may give the right answers 
to life and realize that life is a wonderful thing just because 
of the demands it makes.” 


Youth Speaks for Itself 


ND since the prisoner at the bar should have a chance to 

talk, here is a letter from a young girl: “The majority of 
girls of fifteen are in high school and are over the kissing-game 
stage, a common amusement at parties of today. The woman 
mentioned in your page who answered the girl seeking advice 
by ‘a girl of fourteen is too young to bother her head about 
boys unless she sees them in a group,’ is mistaken. As one 
of them I know that most girls are somewhat boy crazy from 
about the seventh grade on. She (like most older people who 
don’t understand younger ones) seems to think that although 
we are old enough to comprehend Cesar, history, science and 
algebra, we cannot have personal friendships with the boys 
of our own age. This doesn’t necessarily mean dates at night 
but golf, tennis, bicycling and dancing. One finds that it 
isn’t usually the fifteen year olds who get into trouble but 
the older ones who have seen and know more about life. We 
feel they are in need of some restrictions too. 

“If parents really knew the young people and opened their 
homes to frequent groups they would feel as we do. This 
avoids dates on the sly too. I feel unfairly treated. I go to 
a Catholic school but I haven’t the chance to meet boys of 
my own age. Since I’ve been forbidden to bring boys to my 
home, my parents don’t realize that they are depriving me of a 
friendship with the other sex which I need. I’m so tired of 
hearing that I’m only fourteen that I wish my birthdays would 
hurry up and come around. I am a lonesome, restless girl 


Woman. te Woman. 


By Katherine Burton 
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with nothing to do. I wish to make my appeal through you 
to the thousands of mothers who don’t understand their 
daughters and don’t realize that they themselves were once 
young.” 


Family Gatherings 


THINK we must admit that this is a very refreshing and 

honest letter with no nonsense about it. And it certainly 
voices one plaint that should be noticed by parents. That is 
that even though it is a hazardous and dubious thing to let a 
young girl go out alone with a boy, there is no reason why 
those boys should not be welcomed in the girl’s home; why 
the parents should not allow a girl to have open house for 
her friends on evenings which are not followed by school days. 
This is certainly the best antidote for “dates,” and it is the 
most diplomatic way to treat these fifteen years olds who do 
not consider themselves children any more, by allowing them 
a social leeway that will yet keep them at home. What Jane, 
in her excellent letter, writes is very true: if parents will open 
their homes to the boys for social evenings they will find a 
good share of their problem settled safely and without 
argument. 


From Chesterton’s Angle 


T SEEMS totally incredible that Chesterton is really dead, 

that the brilliant mind which poured out poetry, politics and 
prayers with such facility and such charm and persuasiveness 
is really stilled. However he has left us so much that is 
valuable that perhaps it is not right to regret in the smallest 
way his well earned rest. I found a foreword by him in a 
little book by Fr. Dudley the other day and was caught by 
one paragraph. He was admitting, in his most amusing way, 
how impossible it is to love all individuals as such, but how 
utterly creditable it is to be able to love them as an entity. 
And he added that we would never get anywhere by looking 
at each other and being critical about the person we were 
looking at. It would be a far better thing if, instead of facing 
each other, we stood side by side and looked out at a third 
object—the world soul or rather the soul of all the people in the 
world, those we don’t like and who don’t like us included. By 
doing this and not by looking crossly at the person facing 
us, we can give our eyes a chance to see the ideal of love—the 
love for all mankind that is the basis of our faith in God 
and His in us. 


Pro Parvulis Book Club 


N the mail came a leaflet telling about an interesting new 

idea in books for children. It is called the Pro Parvulis 
Book Club which for ten dollars will send during the year 
six books suited for young boys and girls, for older boys and 
for older girls. It would be a wonderful gift for a child, 
the sort that lasts all year, For information write to the 
Club at 74 Beaufort Street, Providence, R. I. The editorial 
board is very imposing. If I had any fault to find with the 
set up it is that an intelligent mother or two should be on it 
instead of having all priests, religious and established writers. 
After all it stands to reason that mothers should and would 
respond to consultation. They could give as valuable aid for 
a project of this sort as they have done and are doing in 
the motion picture problem. 





HIGH place in English literature is 
held by Padraic Colum, one of the best 
writers of the Irish Renaissance. Born in 
County Longford he lived in an atmosphere 
of folk-lore and native culture which at an 
early age stirred him to expression. At 
twenty-one his play, Broken Soil, was pro- 
luced by the Irish Theatre. Verse and edi- 
torial work kept him active until his coming 
\merica. In this country his numerous 
books, which blend so admirably the Irish 
pirit of gaiety and sorrow, have been joyfully 
ceived. From his youthful memories he 
gives us this month a sketch of An Irish 
Country Childhood. 


We have been too patient with gloom. 
fonsignor Hugh T. Henry’s, The Saving 
Grace of Humor, is a refreshing reminder of the inheritance 
joy which is ours as Christians. Born in Philadelphia, 
the author studied in St. Patrick’s and La Salle College 
nd completed his studies for the priesthood at Overbrook 
Seminary. Immediately after his ordination he was added 
the staff of Overbrook Seminary. Later he became the 
‘tor of the Roman Catholic High School in Philadelphia. 
President (two terms) of The American Catholic Historical 
Society, he contributed many articles to its Records as well 
Catholic magazines, to the Catholic Encyclopedia and 
Universal Knowledge. He has published several volumes. 
The themes he has thus chosen deal most largely with Latin 
hymnology, Church symbolism, and homiletics. Now a pro- 
fessor at the Catholic University of America, he received 
1e honorary degree of Litt. D. from the University of 
Pennsylvania (1902) and that of LL.D. from Mt. St. Mary’s 
College, Maryland (1908). He was created a Domestic 
by Pope Benedict XV. 
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C ONTRADICTORY reports of the forces now locked in 
combat in Spain create confused impressions about 
the cause of conflict. We are fortunate in having the back- 
ground of the Turmoil in Spain accurately and thoroughly 
liscussed by Rev. Owen B. McGuire, D.D., Ph.D. After 
receiving the Doctorate of Philosophy at the University of 
Propaganda, Rome, he pursued further studies for five years 
at the University of Innsbruck, Austria. The twelve follow- 
ing years were devoted to the teaching of fundamental 
jogmas at St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. In 
1916 he went to Spain, where, 
with the exception of some 
summers in the United States 
and France, he has lived seven- 
teen years. He was there to 
observe how the causes of the 
Revolution were developing un- 
der the Monarchy and Dicta- 
torship and how and why the 
Republic failed to accomplish 
what the people expected of it. 
If you want the story behind 
the Spanish Revolution, read 
his article carefully. 





Dublin born is A. N. Ray- 
bould who describes for us An 
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Ancient Abbey—one of the oldest in Europ, 
The author has fallen much under the jp. 
fluence of thought in Germany and France 
during years of residence in those countries, 
as well as long periods in Austria and 
Switzerland. The leading Catholic periodicals 
in the United States and England, as well 
as some in Germany, have published Mrs, 
Raybould’s contributions. She is the author 
of Ephraim the Jew and a short Life of 
Father Eymard. Destruction of art in Spain 
has brought attention to Europe’s churches, 


We present new and promising talent in 
Teresa Brom, author of the story, Black 
Bread. Born in 1914 at Winona, Minnesota, 
she attended St. John’s Bohemian grade 
school and Cathedral High in that city, 
Her degree of Bachelor of Arts is from the College of St, 
Theresa, Winona, Minnesota. In 1930 she spent some time 
at Vienna, Austria, and in Czecho-Slovakia. It is interest. 
ing to note that her story is founded on fact. 


M ULTIPLE in its activities and far-reaching in its serv- 

ice is The National Catholic Welfare Conference 
(N.C.W.C.). Charles E. McMahon, Editor since 1920 of 
The N.C.W.C. Review (now Catholic Action) is well-fitted 
to describe the efficient organization which he has served so 
well. One of a family of nine children, the author finished 
his early training in local schools near Hinsdale, N. Y., and 
was graduated later from State Normal College. He was 
instructor in public and private elementary schools until the 
time of the World War. Resigning from an executive posi- 
tion with Curtiss Airplane & Motor Corporation, he offered 
his experience to the N.C.W.C. A regular contributor to 
current secular and religious periodicals, he finds necessary 
relaxation in his hobbies of golf and gardening. The late 
Most Rev. John J. McMahon, Bishop of Trenton, was a 
brother of the author. 


In Western Hunan a trip does not mean a ride by air- 
plane or train or car. It is something to write about. Mostly 
About Travel is from the pen of Father Timothy McDermott, 
C.P., a member of the first band of Passionists to go to 
China. Though bus services have been established this year 
in the eastern portion of the Yiianling Vicariate, the slow 
modes of transportation described in this article still obtain 
in the greater part of our Mis- 
sion district. 


Father Thomas F. Conlon, 
O.P., served’ as a K. of C. 
Chaplain in the World War 
shortly after his ordination. He 
was later instructor at La 
Salle Academy, Providence. In 
1931 he was relieved of superi- 
orship of the Dominican West- 
ern Mission Band to become 
National Director of the Holy 
Name Societies. With ex- 
pectancy Catholic America 


awaits the National Convention 


of Holy Name Societies. REV. THOMAS F. CONLON, 0.P. 
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Crime and Religion 


Leo Kalmer, O.F.M., and Eligius Weir, 
0.F.M. Edited by James Meyer, O.F.M. 


Since 1917 Fathers Kalmer and Weir, 
0F.M., Chaplains of the Illinois State 
Penitentiary at Joliet-Stateville, have 
heen systematically tabulating statistics 
m prison life and related problems. 
Their painstaking study was concerned 
chiefly with the relation between religion 
and crime, and especially between crime 
and the profession of the Catholic Re- 
ligion. It is often charged that most of 
the criminals in our penal institutions are 
members of various religious denomina- 
tions, and, specifically, that Catholics are 
the largest group of criminals professing 
religion. 

The Chaplains who pursued this study 
with all earnestness and detachment show 
that in the majority of cases the religious 
profession of criminals was mainly pre- 
tense and that where Catholics are con- 
cerned their humbers, when compared to 
the total religious population of the coun- 
try, are not as high as other groups. 
True, where Catholics are the majority 
of acommunity, there is likely to be more 
Catholics than those of other faiths in 
penal institutions; just as is the case 
where some other religious body is in the 
majority. Again, the mere profession of 
religion, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
has not the relation to crime which super- 
ficial observers would give it. The en- 
vironment of the criminal—poverty, lack 
of education, and other factors of this 
sort—operate with about the same pro- 
portion, whatever the religion professed. 
While the profession of religion must 
have an effect in the prevention, or at 
least the reduction of crime, it must be 
remembered that unless the profession of 
religion is assisted by the necessary phys- 
ical and material aids for decent living, it 
is very likely that religious teachings and 
sanctions will not restrain a person from 
the commission of crime, especially when 
it is attractive and the temptation press- 
ing. 

The authors of this book have not relied 
on any hearsay evidence. Their study is 
based on actual cases, not only in the 
Joliet Penitentiary, but on statistics fur- 
nished by chaplains and wardens from 
other prisons and penal institutions 
throughout the country. Their combined 
investigations prove that “what prisoners 
as a class invariably lack is religious mo- 
tivation and actuation, if not all knowl- 
edge or touch with religion; and we give 
it as our conviction that there is no cause 
of crime which cannot be minimized by 
true religious education in the subject or 
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his environment, nor any cure for crime 
which can prove effective if it abstracts 
from religious education or runs counter 
to religious principles.” 

Crime and Religion is a serious study, 
based on personal observation and experi- 
ment, buttressed with factual tables, and 
supplemented by testimonies of prisoners 
themselves. It deserves to be studied by 
all those interested in this most serious 
question, and this should include every 
adult man and woman in this country. 


The Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago. $2.50. 


The Greatest of the Borgias 
by Margaret Yeo 


There is a specimen of Psychoanalyst 
who entertains the fantastic belief that a 
life is determined by an ancestral history 
creeping about in the blood stream of a 
child. So odd a belief would have many 
upsetting moments with the life of St. 
Francis Borgia. The likely solution to 
the bewilderment would be the Catalog- 
ing of “The Greatest of the Borgias” as a 
hybrid. 

Margaret Yeo appears well acquainted 
with the natural dispositions of her sub- 
ject, but above all things her balanced, 
understanding mind is acquainted with 
the unearthly power of that supernatural 
quality which we call Divine Grace. Her 
awareness of the Supernatural reduces 
“blood stream” and sub-conscious to its 
proper place and so her scholarly and lit- 
erary equipment does indeed treat and un- 
fold the Materials and the personalities 
and the intangible atmospheres of the 
Supernatural coincident with the career 
of St. Francis into an adequate treatment 
of the life of “The Greatest of the 
Borgias.” 

Briefly Margaret Yeo introduces us to 
a life set in the dizzy high places of 16th 
century court life in Spain; a life which 
thrived virtuously in an age which had 
not quite survived the blinding glitter of 
a renaissance whose Morality had much 
regard for beauty of body and only timid 
recognition for beauty of soul. “The 
Greatest of the Borgias” had been lifted 
up on the “pinnacles of the temples” of 
this world where its charms and allures 
were spread out within reach of his hand, 
There were the insidious charms of temp- 
tation. There were the delights of a con- 
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secrated, earthly love. There were ab- 
sorbing positions of power and authority. 

Francis Borgia was Duke of Gandia, 
Viceroy of Catalonia, cousin, friend and 
familiar of Charles V, the Holy Roman 
Emperor and Most Catholic King of 
Spain. But there was also the vision of 
a deceased and corrupting Queen, the 
intimacy of the reforming, revolutionary 
Saint Ignatius, a wise appraisal of spir- 
itual values, all contributing to that ges- 
ture wherein he cast aside the tinselled 
toys of time to lay hold with energy and 
enthusiasm of the lasting joys of eternity. 
Then Rome came to know a Borgia as 
the General of the Jesuits, Spain and Por- 
tugal came to know him as the “Holy 
Duke” and the world as St. Francis 
Borgia. 

This splendid biography by Margaret 
Yeo reveals intimacy with scenes and set- 
tings associated with the life of St. Fran- 
cis. It reveals scholarship and a smooth, 
even, literary charm. Above all it is a 
very serviceable volume. In particular it 
would well serve the sly professor who 
exhausts his knowledge of Church history 
with patronizing mention of an unholy 
Pope and an unholy brood. He would be 
introduced to a Borgia who was a Saint 
and who stood with St. Ignatius and his 
company at one of the cross roads of the 
world and contributed to the salvation of 
the Church and civilization at one of the 
most critical points in the history of the 
world, 


Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $2.50. 


The Eucharist and Education 


by Father Gervasius, O.M.Cap., Translated 
by Rev. Dr. Gregory Raybrook, Ord. Praem. 


The title indicates the purpose of this 
book. It is an attempt te put in the 
hands: of Catholic educators a means of 
incorporating into their great work the 
sacramental and sacrificial aspects of 
the Eucharist. Sound theology and 
pedagogy are successfully united. 

It is sometimes said that Catholic edu- 
cation is too negative in its Catholic as- 
pects. That is, it is secular education 
with a tinge of religion and very little 
positive inculcation of a deeper insight 
into the Faith. It must be admitted that 
there is a basis for this criticism even 
when realizing. the handicaps imposed 
on the Catholic teacher by the heavy 
program of purely secular subjects. Yet 
if Catholic education is to justify it- 
self it must put>in the first place the 
teaching of Catholic principles of life. 
This is what Pope Pius XI tells us when 
he says that the “end of Christian edu- 
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cation is to co-operate with divine grace 
in forming the true and _ perfect 
Christian.” 

This treatise is a move in the right 
direction for it offers a program for 
making the Holy Eucharist all it should 
be in the education of the Catholic and 
consequently in his daily life. Without 
doubt it is just the book many Catholic 
teachers have been waiting for. 


Benziger Brothers, N. Y. $1.25. 


The Coming of the Monster 
by Owen Francis Dudley 


The Coming of the Monster is the 
fifth of the series “Problems of Human 
Happiness” by Owen Francis Dudley. 
Fr. Dudley, in telling his story, has 
adopted the latest technique in novel 
writing—the cinema style. Without 
waste of words. the author vividly por- 
trays scene after scene, “cascades of 
events in rapid superimposition” that re- 
veal the presence of the Monster amongst 
us. The Monster seems to be Satan him- 
self, his presence revealed in the growing 
revolt against God and the moral law, as 
personified by Communism and the slow, 
insistent, insidious corruption of the 
morals of youth, 

Against this background, the char- 
acters of this romance’ play out their 
lives. Naturally one contrasts the per- 
sonalities of this book with those of Fr. 
Dudley’s earlier ones. Verna Wray is 
every bit as appealing and self-sacrificing 
as those two other heroines, Beauty and 
June Campion. Captain Louis Vivien 
of the French Intelligence Service is a 
bit disappointing. He is too much the 
cold, impersonal French detective. The 
Masterful Monk, Fr. Anselm Thorton, 
whose life is interwoven with that of 
Verna and Louis. is again the valiant 
champion of truth, calmly facing the 
danger that inevitably plays around him. 

It is quite evident that Fr. Dudley is 
an able writer. There is a force and a 
verve in his writing that grips one. The 
nobility of his characters is contagious. 

Like all Fr. Dudley’s books, this one 
will be read both by those who anxiously 
watch the joust of truth with error, as 
well as by those who enjoy the romance 
of a good novel, for there is here a 
“Great Romance.” 


Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00. 


Gunnar’s Daughter 
by Sigrid Undset 


Out of the treasure-chest of Scandi- 
navian history, Sigrid Undset has drawn 
an interesting thread of events, and has 
woven it into a gripping tale of hatred, 
of fighting and of love. It is a simple 
story that she presents, a story that a less 
gifted pen might have feared to write. 
The genius of Mrs. Undset, however, 
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imparts to this account of early Nor. 
wegian life a charm and an intereg 
that place it among her great works, 

In this, as in her other works, Sigrig 
Undset does not hesitate to present the 
unpleasant as well as the pleasant fea. 
tures of human life. She does not shrink 
from presenting sin as a powerfui factor 
in the destinies of men. Still, her story, 
while mature, never approaches the ob. 
scene; and her pen always presents sin 
as sin, and as something for which man 
pays a bitter price. 

The story of Gunnar’s Daughter was 
originally written in Norwegian, some 
years before Mrs. Undset’s conversion to 
the Catholic faith. As a result, there 
are some points upon which her Catholic 
faith now casts a clearer light than she 
then enjoyed; and one feels that these 
issues would have been handled far more 
successfully were she treating them at 
the present day. Despite these deficien- 
cies, however, the present volume is truly 
a splendid work and presents that ex- 
cellency of style that is always Sigrid 
Undset’s. 


Alfred Knopf, New York. $2.00. 


Holy Mass Through the Passion 
by a Sister of Mercy 


Any book treating the Sacred Passion 
in a practical way will always be use- 
ful. Holy Mass Through the Passion by 
a Sister of Mercy is a small book 
(44” x 3’—196 pages), in four parts: 
Holy Mass Through the Passion, A 
Child’s Rule of Life, Christ and the 
Children, My Rosary. This book is pre- 
pared especially for children. If placed 
in their hands and read by them fre- 
quently, it will undoubtedly bring the 
Sacred Passion of Our Lord into their 
daily lives and make them _ better 
Christians. It is attractive in format, 
convenient in size, easy to read and well 
bound—a suitable gift for any occasion 
in the life of a child. 


C. Wildermann Co., Inc. §$.50, $.90, $1.25. 


Storm Tossed 
by Daniel A. Lord, S.]. 


Storm Tossed is a stirring novel. It 
is particularly adapted to the modern 
era when discontent and strife are so 
rampant throughout the country. It 
treats of the dangerous restlessness 
caused by a Godless creed and skillfully 
brings out the devious methods used to 
cultivate insidious doctrine. 

It deals especially with the problems 
faced by Larry McGinley, a College 
graduate in the depression period. It 
depicts the feelings and emotions 
through which Larry, so strikingly an 
example of the youth of today, must go 
and of the bewildering logic which plays 
havoc with his reasoning. Primarily it 
is a tale of Red influence on Larry and 
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VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 





Prayer for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother will lead 
to a decision. 


Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 
5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
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his reactions to the strike caused by 
Con Fey, the father of his sweetheart, 
Joan. Storm Tossed is vitally alive and 
real and the ending is one which though 
steeped in pathos smacks of stark reality. 

Certainly a good book for a cozy arm- 
chair, an enjoyable evening and a goodly 
bit of deep thinking. 


The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo. $2.00. 


Pre-Reformation Printed Books 
by John M. Lenhart, O.M.Cap. 


Most readers might anticipate that a 
book on special bibliography would hold 
no interest for them. Father Lenhart, 
however, has written a book on bibli- 
ography which ought to prove interesting 
to anyone who values good books. At 
present we take printed books for granted 
and have no conception of the circum- 
stances surrounding the invention of 
movable type nor an appreciation of the 
publications of the first printers. Of 





course everyone has learned from his 
school books that Gutenberg invented 
printing but that is about as far as it 
goes. There has also been spread abroad 
the notion that it was only with the Re- 
formation that printing came into its own. 

The present book limits itself to the 
definitely Pre-Reformation period, 1445 
to 1520. It gives many enlightening facts 
about the zeal, the skill and the learning 
of the early printers. On this point it is 
a remarkable thing that the infancy of 
printing, so different from the case of 
other inventions, saw the production of 
books which have seldom been equaled 
and never surpassed in their typography. 
Such books were not produced by spe- 
cialized shop laborers but by men who 
were educated craftsmen and artists ac- 
quainted with and skilled in every depart- 
ment of their work. 


Joseph F. Wagner, N. Y. $1.00. 


Saint Boniface 
by Godfrey Kurth 


Almost twelve centuries have elapsed 
since St. Boniface gave his life and his 
death for the conversion of Germany. 
During that period many a legend has 
sprung up around his name, and many 


an unhistorical detail has crept into the 
To separate the | 


accounts of his life. 
true from the false in the life of St. 
Boniface was not merely a_ worth- 
while venture; it was also a tremendous 
undertaking, calling for scholarly effort. 
It was this task which Godfrey Kurth 
undertook, and which he has accom- 
plished remarkably well. 

This account of the life of St. Boni- 
face lacks much of the technique fa- 
vored by the modern hagiographer. It 
is a simple story of the life of the 
Saint, stressing the important things 
in that life, but not attempting to derive 
from it any recipe for sanctity. As a 
matter of fact, the story of his re- 
markable career does not need either 
explanation or comment. It is simply 
the life and action of one who not 
only believed intensely in the Faith, but 
also knew it to be worth while to share 
his beliefs with others. Over the tomb 
of the Saint appears this inscription: 
“The word of the Lord abideth for- 
ever.” It is belief in this truth that 
the modern world needs desperately. It 
is only by the firmest belief in it that 
Boniface’s work will be able to live 
through the storms of persecution that 
now menace it. 


Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $2.00. 


The New History of America 
by Rev. Philip J. Furlong, Ph.D. 


This volume has merit. In the best 
sense of the word it is modern. The 
author shows an appreciation for the re- 
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the fastest, shortest Pacific crossing. 
Go on the sister-ships, Empress of 
Asia or Empress of Russia. Or 
take the Paradise route via Hono- 
lulu. Only 3 days longer. Go on 
the Empress of Japan (largest, 
fastest liner on the Pacific) or the 
Empress of Canada. 

Very low round-trip fares. Lux- 
urious First Class. Popular Tourist 
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SHEED & WARD 
—STILL QUOTING 


EASY ESSAYS 


PETER MAURIN 


“Thies beautifully produced collection 
of essays illustrated by Adé de 
Be snune’ s impressive and beautiful 

ts, is as shocking a book as book- 
ae elle re are offering this year. . . They 
have been repeated in speech. until 
they have achieved the quality of 
spoken literature . . . the essays show 
a good part of the bare and hard 
foundatien Christians in the world 
must work to build upon,"’—Common- 
weal. “The uncanny skill with which 
this apostle of social justice and con- 
fesased agitator for Christianity sums 
up long treatises in a_ few pithy 


lines . . ."——-America. (75c.) 
THE RESTORATION 
OF PROPERTY 
HILAIRE BELLOC 
4 book which every American poli- 


tician ought to read before he makes 
1 ech or writes an argument, in 


this. year's presidential campaign. es 
Saturday Review of Literature. ‘Here 
is a volume which should be immedi- 


ately adopted as the chief text-book 
by every study club now engaged in 
the study of the Encyclical on Social 
Justice.’—America. ($1.50) 


AN AUGUSTINE 
SYNTHESIS 
ERICH PRZYWARA 


We readily agree with Father Mar- 
tindale that one who masters this 
book will enormously enrich and un- 
fathomably deepen his mind.”—Homi- 
letic and Pastoral Review. “All who 
read this book must find in it a 
treasure of wisdom and sound refilec- 
tion, and many will be inspired to 
delve deeper into the writings of 
St. Augustine.”"—<Sign. ($4.00) 


RELIGIONS OF 
MANKIND 
OTTO KARRER 


4 work of quite exceptional value 
With the balance of a justice 
inspired by charity, Dr. Karrer, while 
1dmitting the defects and obscurities 
of non-Christian religions, brings out 
what they contain of positive truth, 
religious and moral ... An eloquent 
lea for presenting Christianity to the 
he athen as the fulfillment of all that 
is noble and true in their religion.”— 
The Tablet (London) ($3.00) 


THE WILL TO FREEDOM 
ROSS HOFFMAN 


The chapter on Fascism is especially 
good as an exposition of what that 
ay atem stands for ... He lays down 
the fundamental principles that make 
for good government and the uphold- 
ing of essential human liberties.”— 
Sign ($1.50) 


IN THE LIKENESS 
OF CHRIST 
EDWARD LEEN, C.S.Sp. 


Manifests the same deep theological 
training combined with unetion and 


warmth as his first book. who 
have the first volume will want this 
ne also, and those who have not 
should acquire both.”"—Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review. ($2.50) 


Coming in October: 
The Autobiography of 
G. K. CHESTERTON 


ORDER NOW TO MAKE SURE 
OF A COPY OF THE FIRST 
EDITION. 


SHEED & WARD 
63 Fifth Ave., New York 
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quirements of present day educators. 
The problems, questions, and objective 
tests following each unit will please both 
teacher and pupil. Useful map studies 
are plentiful. The New History of 
America is written “. . . with the Great 
Depression as a background, and in 
sight of the tremendous though imper- 
fectly understood changes in our national 
life.” The concluding chapter outlines 
the work of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion as far as the present year, and men- 
tion is made of the adverse decisions of 
the Supreme Court with regard to many 
measures of the New Deal. 

At first sight the text appears rather 
slender for secondary work, but the 
author has taken pains not to crowd out 
primary facts by needless detail. The 
arrangement of the subject matter is 
orderly, and related topics, though sep- 
arated by time, are treated together to 
give logical sequence. The author has 
stressed Catholic activity in the develop- 
ment of our country. The volume car- 
ries the imprimatur of the Cardinal of 
New York. It is a text that deserves the 
consideration of the Catholic teacher. 
William H. Sadlier, Inc., N. ¥. $1.40. 


The Splendor of the Saints 
by Rev. Aloysius Roche 


This is quite an entertaining piece of 
literature. Having written up the human 
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VOLTAIRE AND 
CHESTERTON 


are the greatest wits the 
world has known. 


Alfred Noyes’s 


VOLTAIRE 
(640 pp. $3.50) 


just published, shows that Vol- 
taire was a great lover of God 
and no atheist. 





G. K. CHESTERTON’S 
Autobiography 
(400 pp. $3.00) 
the wittiest and most glorious 
book of the century will be pub- 
lished in October. But you are 


advised to order it now if you 
want the First Edition. 
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Our advertisers are worthy of your support 





THE *f SIGN 


side of the Saints in a former volume, 
Father Roche, in this book, depicts their 
brightness and grandeur. He introduces 
the Saints to us as our traveling com- 
panions on our journeying heavenward, 

Far removed from a worldly pessimism 
that shatters our faith in human nature 
and exaggerates the futility of being and 
doing good, the Saints, if we let them, 
lift us up from our foolish despondency 
and set our feet on the firm rock of faith 
in humankind and Christian service. 

To read this book is to be ushered into 
a world of delightful romance where bold 
knights and holy ladies lived and loved 
and fought and died to make this world a 
better place to live in. History would 
be a drab record without these real heroes, 
the sanest of our race. If they shame us 
out of our cowardice, they at once thrill 
us with new energy. If they meet us 
when we are duped by the claptrap of 
false prophets, the Saints quickly en- 
lighten us with their homely wisdom, 
They pierce the conscience and stir us 
to amendment of life. 

Father Roche has read so widely in 
Christian hagiography and has gathered 
so wisely from it that his book fairly 
teems with the magnificent deeds and 
wise sayings of Saints of the whole Chris- 
tian past. If there be any need of “pep” 
in Catholic Action today, let us read what 
our ancestors did in days of yore. Cer- 
tainly we all need more of their spirit. 
This book helps to supply it. 

Burns, Oates & Washbourne. $1.25. 


In the Likeness of Christ 
by Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. 


This is a book of meditations on the 
Life of Christ and a sequel to the author’s 
Progress Through Mental Prayer. 
Though not written in formal meditation 
style, each chapter is a study complete in 
itself. The entire book “is a series of 
studies of the human character of Christ, 
having the practical aim of showing the 
reader how to grow in likeness to the 
Divine Model of human perfection.” 

Fr. Leen clearly shows us how to live 
a truly supernatural life whether we meet 
with failure, success or are smothered 
in monotony. He reminds us that we 
fail to live this spiritual life “not because 
our wills are irresolute, or our passions 
strong—but because we allow our intelli- 
gence to be obscured as to the meaning 
and purpose oi life.” 


Principles like the following permeate 


the work: That God is found not so 
much in the strange and singular as in 
what is common and universal; that we 
are great not by what we have or do but 
by what we are; that they really live 
who live an interior life; that only that 
is great which has its origin in a soul 
filled with God’s grace; that we do good 
for others only when good has _ been 
wrought in ourselves ; that life’s purpose 
is to purify us, not to gratify us; that to 
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make our lives worthwhile we need only 
do our simple duty day by day for the 
love of God, 

As Father Leen’s writings are drawn 
from the life of Our Lord, from dogmatic 
truth and Christian tradition, all lovers 
of genuine piety will find deep inspiration 
in them. The author has revealed him- 
self to be a master of the spiritual life 
from whom we hope will come other 
works to encourage us on to our high 
destiny. 

Sheed and Ward, N. Y. $2.50. 


Equity Follows the Law 
by Louis J. Walsh 


Many readers whose knowledge of 
Irish plays has hitherto been confined 
either to the old-fashioned type of senti- 
mental piece or to the spurious realism 
of so many of the Abbey Theatre pro- 
ductions will be pleased to make the 
acquaintance of an Irish playwright who 
knows how to combine the familar 
human characters and the natural and 
plausible situations which make drama 
appealing and genuine. Mr. Walsh is a 
County Donegal Justice who has won 
very considerable appreciation on the 
Other Side for the high qualities of his 
several plays. Equity Follows the Law, 
his latest, has been chosen for produc- 
tion by the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration and has been published serially 
in Irish newspapers. It should find 
many American admirers. 

The chief characters are Irish lawyers 
and their associates, and the plot is 
woven about the conflict between love 
and loyalty experienced by a young 
solicitor, There is both humor and 
pathos, as one would expect in any 
Irish play, and the dialogue is excellent. 
Equity Follows the Law is both enter- 
taining and wholesome. Justice Walsh 
deserves congratulation. 

The Quota Press, Belfast. 2/6. 


Barchester Pilgrimage 
by Ronald Knox 


In his dedication of this book to Mau- 
rice Baring, Fr. Knox recognizes that 
it may not be widely read “because prac- 
tically nobody has ever heard of Bar- 
chester.” We are afraid that this is so, 
and agree with Fr. Knox, and with Mr. 
Baring, that it is too bad. But those who 
do know and love Barchester and its 
creator, Anthony Trollope, will read this 
book with gusto, and many others will 
find in Fr. Knox’s brilliant reconstruc- 
tion of the old cathedral town an intro- 
duction to a new and delightful world of 
literature. 

Doubtless it was the fact that Barches- 
ter is primarily an ecclesiastical, an An- 
glican city, that first endeared it to Fr. 
Knox, himself the son of a bishop of the 
Establishment. In bringing the place 





and its people up to date he is, indeed, 
better qualified than Trollope was in orig- 
inating them, for the older author had 
very little direct knowledge of clerical 
life and his stories are replete with an- 
achronisms. The “Pilgrimage,” accord- 
ingly, while it is written in a style which 
marvelously reproduces Trollope’s own, 
and faithfully retains the spirit of the old 
“Barchester Series,” has the advantage 
of being a more accurate reflection of so- 
cial and religious conditions. Inciden- 
tally, there is now a Catholic parish in the 
town, subject to the visitation of the 
neighboring “Bishop of Hogglestock !” 
But Fr. Knox is too able a literary crafts- 
man to take advantage of the controver- 
sial opportunities this circumstance pro- 
vides; the contrast is there, but the note 
is not forced. The present book sustains 
the author’s reputation for both depth and 
humor ; it may be, ‘as he seems to antici- 
pate, “caviar to the general”; but, still, 
there are many people who do appreciate 
caviar, 

Sheed and Ward, N. Y. $2.50. 


Mexican Interlude 
by Joseph Henry Jackson 


One picks up a new book on Mexico 
with some apprehension. Will it be an- 
other apologia for the thugs and atheists 
who assure the world that they are build- 
ing a new and better society? Or will it 
blandly ignore the sufferings of an out- 
raged people and prate engagingly about 
the beautiful things which remain in 
Mexico? Mexican Interlude is the excep- 
tion; it is a straightforward travel book, 
written by a man who, while not ap- 
parently preoccupied with religion, or 
profoundly stirred by the social changes 
affecting a country other than his own, is 
yet honest and objective enough to let the 
facts shine through his account of his 
motor trip to Mexico City. A book of 
this kind, while interesting for its own 
sake, is valuable as an independent con- 
firmation of what Bishop Kelley, Father 
Parsons, and others have told us of what 
is really going on below the Rio Grande. 

The beautiful photographs of natural 
scenery, of churches and homes and peo- 
ple, and the charming descriptions of all 
these and of what remains of the rich civ- 
ilization of the passing order, are in con- 
trast, effective even though not insisted 
upon, with the vulgarity and crass mater- 
ialism which the present régime is fos- 
tering. The story Mr. Jackson tells of 
the small group of twelve-year-old boys in 
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the Cathedral of Mexico, and of the sac- 
rilegious gesture which one of them, 
“bold enough to remember what he had 
been taught in the new government 
schools,” directed toward the decaying 
Sanctuary, is significant and saddening. 
But then, every authentic account of pres- 
ent-day Mexico is saddening ; and the de- 
scription of its disappearing beauty only 
increases the pathos. 

The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $2.50. 





EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 











College of 
Saint Elizabeth 


Convent (near Morristown), 
New Jersey 


A Catholic College for women, on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Mod- 
ern residence halls. Regular arts courses, 
pre-medical, secretarial, teacher-training, 
music, home economics, science. Degrees— 
B. A. and B. 8. in Home Economics. 


For catalogue, address The Dean 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 

Conducted by the Religious of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania with power to confer Degrees in Arts, Sciences 
and Letters. Junior year abroad. For resident and 
non-resident students. Situated eleven miles from 
Philadelphia on the Main Line of the P. R, R. 

Address Registrar 














Ravenhill 


West School Lane, Germantown, Phila. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


Conducted by the Religious of the Assumption 


College preparatory. General Courses MONTESSORI 
Classes for little girls and boys. 


Address: The Reverend Mother. 














LA SALLE MILITARY 

ACADEMY 
EFFECTIVE college preparation under 
Lrothers of the Christian School. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 
Junior Dept., 53rd year. Moderate rate. 
Catalog. 


Registrar, Box 8S, Oakdale, L. L., N. Y¥. 


ARCHMERE ACADEMY cwys 


CLAYMONT, DELAWARE 
Box 68G 





Day and Boarding 
College Preparation Emphasized 
Six Year Course 
Under Norbertine Canons 


Very Rev. M. J. McKeough, 0. Praem., Ph.D. 
Headmaster. 








SETON 





HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher Training, Social Service 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 


Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


Greensburg 
Pennsylvania 








Please patronize our advertisers 





Archconfraternity 


of the Passion of Jesus Christ 


Unselfish Devotion 


ELFISHNESS is so_ deeply 
rooted in the human heart that 

many of us allow it the chief place 
even in our worship of God. Many 
of us never praise God either for 
what He is Himself or for what 
He has done for us. We express 
little gratitude for the life He has 

ven us, the food we eat, the water 
we drink, the sun that warms us 
and lights our way, the sleep that 
restores our bodily strength and the 
countless spiritual graces received. 
\ll our prayers consist in asking 
God for temporal favors. 
Is it surprising then that the 
ne spirit predominates in our de- 
votion to God’s Mother, our spiritual 
\lother? Seldom, if ever, do we 
compassionate Mary, as the Mother 
We turn to her only 

1 powerful advocate. 

Our Lady herself consented to be- 
come the Mother of Sorrows, for 
Our misery was before 
ier, our need, our helpless condi- 
tiot lhe compassionate Heart of 
Mary was touched by our plight. In 
one swift act of love for God and for 

expressed in one brief sentence, 
nified her consent to co-oper- 
the work of Redemption. The 


of Sorrows. 


ur sakes. 


two-edged sword of Love entered her 
heart and divided it. On the one 
side was her love of Jesus, her life, 
her all. On the other was her love 
for us, outcasts from Our Father’s 
house. 

This is what all should remember 
who kneel before Our _ Blessed 
Mother, seeking her aid. Here is 
the deep, firm, wide foundation of 
confidence. 

If we seek temporal favors from 
Mary, we should pause, however 
briefly, and think of her transpierced 
Heart. Present need should not urge 
us on in a selfish way so as to forget 
her grief. The favor we seek can- 
not be compared to what Mary has 
already given when she offered the 
Joy of her heart on the Altar of the 
Cross. To delay there awhile in 
grateful remembrance, to utter some 
heartfelt words of gratitude, will 
lead us to present our petitions with 
confidence. And whether Mary ob- 
tains them or not, we shall know 
that the giving or the refusal can 
only come from love. 


(Rev.) RaymMunp Konut, C, P. 
St. MicHaEt’s MONASTERY, 
Union City, N. J. 


Gemma’s League of Prayer 


LESSED Gemma Galgani, the 

White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of this League of 
Prayer. 

[ts purpose is to pray for the con- 
version of the millions of pagan souls 
in the Passionist Missions in Hunan, 
China, and to obtain spiritual comfort 
and strength for our devoted mission- 
ary priests and Sisters in their difficult 
mission field. 

No set form of prayers is prescribed. 
The kind of prayers said and the num- 
ber of them is left to the inclination 
and zeal of every individual member. 
In saying these prayers, however, one 
should have the general intention, at 
least, of offering them for the spread 
of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 

“The Spiritual Treasury,” printed 
every month on this page, shows the 
interest taken by our members in this 
campaign of united prayer and sac- 
rifice. 


All requests for leaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gemma’s 
League should be addressed to Gem- 
ma’s League, care of THE S1GN, Union 
City, New Jersey. 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF AUGUST 


Masses Said 5 
Masses Heard 44,748 
Holy Communions 36,702 
Visits to B. Sacrament 226,189 
Spiritual Communions 113,283 
Benediction Services 21,216 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 76,541 
Stations of the Cross 19,115 
Visits to the Crucifix 200,471 
Beads of the Five Wounds 13,539 
Offerings of PP. Blood 178,777 
Visits to Our Lady 261,334 
Rosaries 50,452 
Beads of the Seven Dolors 10,541 
Ejaculatory Prayers 2,186,354 
Hours of Study, Reading 61,681 
Hours of Labor 81,448 
Acts of Kindness, Charity 70,670 
Acts of Zeal 122,023 
Prayers, Devotions 406,130 
Hours of Silence 60,712 
Various Works 110,803 
Holy Hours 643 











Restrain Not Grace 


From the Dead 














(Ecclus. 7:37) 
Kindly remember in your prayers 


and good works the followin 
recently deceased relatives an 
friends of our subscribers: 





















KT. REV. ince. NELSON H. BAKER 
EV. WM. J. KERBY 


REV. WILBRID MORRISSEY, C.P. 
REV. JAMES J. MeMORKOW 
REV, cee aaTiAs SIEMER, 0.5S.B. 
REV. JOHN A, SIDLEY 
KEV. WILLIAM A, GARDINE 
SK. BENEDICT OF THE BLE SSED SACRAMEN 
SR, MARY ASSUMPTION, K.G.S. (Rivard) 
SRK. ROSE FRANCIS (Malone) 
SR. MARY KATHLEEN (Mullen) 
= = M. ane SLA 
THE au E WOUNDS (B 
JOSEPHINE KERI ren 
C, HANWAY 
MISS C. M. SIGISMOND 
G. K. CHESTERTON 
HELEN BELVAL 
THOMAS WHITTY 
ELIZABETH SCOLF = LD 
rt me Ek. GAL 
ARY KEANE 
MRS. ¢ E. NOYES 


MISS C. VARRELLY 


'N 
EDWARD DOC KERY 
JOHN T. KETTLE 
OVILA GRANGER 
coz MULLEN 
MRS. 8. O’CONNOR 
CHARLES B 
MARY E, MAHAFFEY 
JOHN M. McAULIFFE 
THOMAS JOS. CROSSAN 
ANASTASIA BOYLE 


TRNS 
TIMOTHY M. 0'C ONNELL 
GERMANO DiM _— 
MARY BRE 


. HENEY 

JOHN T. BARKETT 
RUTH TERESA TELLNER 
ELLEN HORGAN 
KATHERINE — BRAUN 

FRANK A. BY 

JAMES J. HALLE RAN 
MARIE A.’ Moy H 
MARY N LEE 
MRS Be 7 A’HEARN 
SYLVESTER V. LYNAGH 
MRS. W. BEATTY 
MARY LENNON 
WILLIAM BELL 
T. J. LINEHAN 
PATRICK COUGHLIN 
GLADYS CRAWFORD 


RICHARD ? MITCHELL 
ANNIE MURPHY 
EDWARD GIES 
WALTER B. GIES 
RUSSELL JOS. GIES 

DR. MARY HARRISS 
HERMAN ELSAESSER 
JULIA A, WE 
MARY Riaz. HOGAN 
EUGENE H. EICHENLAUB 
MARGARET C —* 
BESSIE C. BYR 

KATHE RINE CARMODY 
MARY CURLEY 

MARY MASSMANN 

MRS. FRANK METCALF 
BERNARD ©, VICTORY 
MR. N 


. GANZEL 
FRANCES M. RIDLEY 
TELIA AL SCHIFF + A 


3ETT 
MARY G. i UDDY 
ye oy MILLER 
AMES J. DEVLIN 


JO ELN 
ELIZABETH eee 
eae McKNIGHT 

OLASWAV POZEZINSKI 
PLIZABETH HEIDKAMP 
MARY EARLE 


P. OTTO P 

MARGARET WALSH 

JULIA ROCHE 

HELEN MARKEY 
May their souls and the souls of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 

—A men. 















































































































































































































































Putting Expense 
On the Spot 


Into Profit 


To us you are not customers .. . you 
are not merely subscribers— you are 
Friends. Because you are interested not 
only in what The Sign is but in what 
The Sign is trying to do. 


The picture above tells a real story. Ex- 
pense is expense. When expense means 
costs which are necessary everyone can un- 
derstand. But when expense means waste 
—it is just that. 


Every item—and there are others—listed 
above is really unnecessary expense. You 
control them. Won’t you help us cut them? 


DELAYED RENEWALS 
mailing. That’s expensive. 


mean extra 
Acknowledge 


These Are Expense Items Which You Can Turn 
... In Fact Only You Can Do It 


your expiration notice. A note—even say- 
ing “No”—will save money. 


ED CASH is easily “lost.” 
Lost to you and to us. 


ENVELOPES for returns. 
It saves you an envelope and time here for 
us. 


FILLED PLEDGES. A pledge 
from you to subscribe is your word to us. 
Circumstances may prevent your keeping 
it. We understand. A note from you will 
Save unnecessary mailing. 


You can help us cut expense. And every 
bit of it saved means so much more toward 
what The Sign is trying to do. But it de- 
pends on You. 





EVERY PENNY SAVED 





IS A CONTRIBUTION 











inking People 
Buy ANNUITIES .. . 


The Passionist Annuity assures a life 


income and helps the cause of Christ 


What is an Annuity Bond? 


An Annuity Bond is a contract between Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and the holder of the 
Bond, who is called an Annuitant. 


What does this Contract consist in? 


The Annuitant makes an outright gift to Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and Passionist Missions, 
Inc., binds itself to pay a specified sum of 
money to the Annuitant as long as the An- 
nuitant lives. 


What determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 


When do payments on a Bond begin? 


Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s 
money is received. First payment is made six 
months later and thereafter payments are made 
semi-annually. 


When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 


lf Bond is lost, do payments cease? 


By no means. Payments are made regularly and 
promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 


What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 


Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are re- 
ceived in payment for Annuity Bonds, but not 
real estate or mortgages. 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 


No. An Annuity Bond has no market value. 


How can | get an Annuity Bond? 
Send to Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, 
N. J., the sum you wish to give; also send full 
name, with date and year of birth. 








What is Passionist Missions, Inc.? 


It is a duly authorized Catholic Missionary — 
Society incorporated under the laws of the State © 
of New Jersey. 


What are its purposes? 


Its purposes, for which it uses the gifts of — 
Annuitants, are the education of young men for © 
the priesthood, and the spread of the Faith 4 
through home and foreign missions. 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. PERMANENCE: 
An Annuity Bond never requires reinvestment. 


. ABUNDANT YIELD: 


The rate of interest is the highest consistent 
with absolute safety. 


. SECURITY. 


Annuity Bonds are secured by the moral as well 
as financial backing of the Passionist Order. 


. FREEDOM FROM WOoRrRY: 


Annuitants are relieved from the care of prop- 
erty in their old age; are saved from the tempta- 
tion to invest their savings unwisely; and have 
the ease of mind obtained by the banishment of 
anxiety. 


. ECONOMY: 


There are no commissions, lawyers’ fees or 
waste in legal contests. 


. STEADY INCOME: 


The income from Annuity Bonds does net 
decline. 


. CONTRIBUTION TO THE CAUSE OF CHRIST: 


An Annuity Bond makes the Annuitant an 
active sharer in the missionary work of the 
Passionist Fathers in building up the Kingdom 
of Christ at home and abroad, and a perpetual 
benefactor of the Passionist Order, participat- 
ing in many rich spiritual blessings. 


Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, New Jersey 





